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(Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re’’) EDITH MASON 
PRIMA DONNA OF THE BRACALE OPERA COMPANY WHO HAS JUST WON 
FRESH LAURELS IN CUBA 





MUSICAL COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | Mas. Heway Smoce Miss Susan S.| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 



































: P , wily Positive ~ qt; Expert SOPRANO 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY Breath Con- BOs: C= » Coaching. » on vel rege ong Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales 
Church. Concert and School Positions Secured + Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS paren in all 172 79 “9 Pupite Received. 
MRS. BABCOCK acing. anguages. - wy gp York 
Canueate Haut. New You. | 6 Central Park West, cor. 66th St, tudio 607 West 137th Street, New i 
Te hone , Circle Telephone, 7140 Columbus Phone, Audubon 1600. 
—————— meena ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
TTR ART OF SINGING. LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
9 sande a ie gr? 1 St ROSS DAVID, Residence Studio, 337 West 85th Street, near ART OF SINGING. 
+ Sin q ar raining, usica Stenogra ‘ P . ‘ 
pl ° N saan . wees in P He and Private School VOCAL STUDIOS, Riverside Drive. 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
M Special coaching for church trials The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. Phone, 2140 Schuyler. New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
New York School, 8o9 Carnegie Hall All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
Addre Brook School, 48 Lefferts Place 
— — WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. HERBERT WILBER GREENE, JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
JACQUES 8S. DANIELSON Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. SCHOOL OF SINGING. (Jessie G. Fenner) 
. PIANO INSTRUCTION 130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side | pirector of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing TEACHER OF SINGING 
‘ tent to the late Raraget Joserry yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadwa N. ¥. 
; Carnes Hall | New York Phone, Bryant 1274. 
i Steinway Hall j 
Mail addr Carnegie Hal New York ss Fo mL bata at 
MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
—— ————_. VOICE wt 
STUDIO: 210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK.|SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, MISS CLARA PASVOLSKY 
UMBERTO MARTUCCI Telephone: Madison Square 382. VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER. RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
ry i’. ACCOMPANIST AND COACH Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. Concert Work 
Ml Matzer r season 1giG-19 Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. Russian Songs and Operatic Selections 
( nd Recita Address y20 Riverside Drive, New York 
Grand Opera Repertoire | pyMUND J ; HELEN ETHEL 
Frida | i ae ee |e 
West " | 6203 — 


‘ . VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. eae . 
, ' A t. ees . Teacher of Theo Karle ELENA DE OLLOQUI, MI IN K JF NN 
13 Carnegie Hall Tel. Cirel 1 ING f ? 
1013 arnegic 4 ircie 1350 PIANIST—INSTRUCTION | N A AL MA , 
Summer term in Seattle Soprano—-Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
111 E, 62nd St., New York. Tel. 228§ Plaza} Address, J. Cartan 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, SEES EEEEEEEEeee 
EACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS stat ti —_—__—— 
scape ae WILLIAM THORNER, 

~~ a VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH GWILYM MILES, |. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 



























































. Re W t t New York City - 
| ( j 1084 Studio 2128 Broadway, New York BARITONE AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Phone, Columbus 2068 INSTRUCTION Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue 
— —EEE $$$ Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862 / 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 
\(,] 
VOICE CULTURI HERBERT DITTLER, 
Carnes Ila , Tom _— — : . . SIL ~ 
-— VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, : ADELE LEWING 
" | 327 West g6th Street, New York City GiusepPE CAMPANARI, BARITONE, ’ 
: PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
ols Telephone, Columbus 3341 Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will . 
ci accept pupils. Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizk Method 
of. 668 West End Avenue, New York City. Destdence Stud Lexineton A (6 t.) 
MMI NIESSEN-STON E, ems . . Telephone, 3469 River. “ r lephone a : lets ae 
1EZZO-CONTRALTO vit Downtown Stud Steinw Hall 
Manag \ Friedberg, 1425 Broadway,N.Y.] [ACOQUES L. GOTTLIEB, scinincievieigiemmnnipitineetaieciaing 
V \W th St, N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col - 
{ + ‘i RI > Ss iril (oy H TRA 
D SETTLEMENT Music | 7 we —T 
Rana FRANCIS ROGERS, 5 
oy react Viowtn | ‘mie, Tneory Music CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
¥.¥ ITEL-TREUMANN, Orel i ne Se 64 Carnegie Hall, OF SINGING CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
BARITONI New York Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘somewhere in France.” | Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 
Cultur Art of Singing After Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd Street, New York. Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., tog2 St. Nicholas 
(Ce P Hall e ae Ave New York Pelephon Audubon 5896. 
; * os r , \ (Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 
———————_“__ | MmiiLABIL I K, PATTERSON, secs 
ILI SCHOOL OF SINGING. CLAUDE WARFORD 
LURA KE, MORK te Studio: 257 West th Street. ‘ ¥ 4 > TTS 
: ete ‘Pema, tin oie, TENOR BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
rEACHER OF SINGING P , Metropolitan Opera House, TEACHER OF SINGING 
iH M Central Park West 1425 Broadway, New York, 6 West Ninety-sixth Street, Ne York ¢ 
I ‘ New York. rel. go28 Riverside 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
E, PRESSON MILLER, TEACHER OF SINGING 
rEACHER OF SINGING 122 Carnegie Hall FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
B26 Carnegie H Pel, 1350 Circle TEACHER OF SINGING VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
pepeememanieppgpemenenmaiomne 143 West 42nd St., New York. VOICE CULTURE. 30 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
MARY HISSI M DE MOSS, MR. FRANCIS STUART, from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
OPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING PEACHER OF SINGING 
A personal West orst St . ~stng: saenperts “the Etdes Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
nm year I ilifornia.) 
Phone 2 River 
Being | possession of my met f sing PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
g, | t ibility t fort rrea t 
«elgg Pelt ’ , Certified Leschetizky Exponent T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
on Studios ; ae ty arnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New Yo : “ . : Ae 
FLORENCI “ eres tees See ' poy Vere < een nee New York City, | ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
ORENCE | GALE, siete : 
‘ * St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and sard St 
SOLO PIANIST rd —- = —~- —_—__— saungeesenpuntinansatneeninsrenmeniensisnseneqeammpatnenn Lessuus tn Organ, Theory and Composition. 
| tal md Concert vn 
Inet t Leschetizky Method * " oes ‘_ a 
I ' Arms so W. Sixty-ninth Street, SIGNOR FILOTEO GRECO. JOSEPH PIZZAREI LO 
lelephone, Columbus 3996 rHE ART OF SINGING YOCAI INSTRUCTION 
ee a 9 Lexington Avenue, New York Voice Developed—Style, Opera. VON DOENHOFF, 
elephone: 4879 Murray “Hill 851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. VOICE—HELEN PIANO—-ALBERT 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING »6 East 86th St 
M me Anna | Zimoier, Director a ’Phone 1332 Lenox 





1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


New York City 

Cel. 1274 Bryant WILBUR A. LUYSTER, F. W. RIESBERG , 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). : : + z , 

(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 





INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


: With the “Musical Courier’ Sec’y Manuscrip 
Mr . — . Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prae- , | : y : 
TN S 7 — Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 

AND JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, , tical =. : Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx, 439 Fifth Ave izing in Berlin Will accept engagements and a 

feachers of over six hundred artists now in Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. | nuc. Tel. 1202 Murray Hill, Residence, Park Hill, ] limited number of pupils 

a) responsible positions Individual work at any time. Yonkers, New York Address: 127 West 126th St... New York 

For all particulars apply to 220 Madison Ave Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford Phone, Morningside 2246 

70 Carnegie Hall 1s4 West s7th St, (In Summit, N , Mondays and Thursdays.) 





lel. Circle 1472 











CARL FIQUE, Piano 


semndeat ais Mliss IeMAN ; TRSB . 
SEELEY, |™ daapicd ainbeh. ey KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, | BRUNO HUHN. 


SOPRANO 


HENRIETTA SPER] 


SOPRANO TEACHER OF SINGING Will receive a limited number of pupils Dramatic Soprano SINGING LESSONS 


1425 Broadway Metropolitan Opera House Residence + Gramercy Park FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
Residenc« 84 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont] py. Gramercy New York City, 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 228 West 58th St. N. Y Tel. 8113 Columbus 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 537 W. 12Ist St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
101 Carnegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Mornings 


MTAINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
—— 


SILVERMAN’S 5. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


PRANO 
react ER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor - 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsesi'Muste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor anp Coacm. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassi: [| _ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD ts 


162 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice sacegest, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils reas Opera, Concert 
Oratorio. Teacher o' Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. sete 9 voices re- 
stored, cause demonstra ects 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE 222==: 
ISAAC VAN GROV Coach Pianist 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fime Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


“WIL 


Studio 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





























Concert 
organet 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF ee 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DUFAULT 


Tost returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
n America Season 1917-18. Address: Hotel Well- 
ington, 7th Ave. and gsth St., New York City. 


Edouard Dufresne | 


Oratorio Recital Concerts | 
Management: se” 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER s th cameo 
Season 1917-18 


: RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management, Annie Friedbers, 1425 Broadway. New York 





Knabe Piano Used 





Tenor 


























COURIER 


‘DUBINSKY 


Mt uct. ic Lea at hnarice, 1 W Mth St., , S.¥. Y. 
R Studio: maw 147th St. Telephone, 3970 A 


== REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello,Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Masicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th Street, New York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
606 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph Cc O xK 


Teacher of 
Studio a ee Metropofitan Oper a House Building 
See lew York 


FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 
Address: 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 























MME, 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol — = td 
412 Fifth Ave., 


*FLECK == 

















DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Hunter College, 


Bonels VALERI :: 





THE CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 
COACHING SCHOOL 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Director 

Five Years Musical Director of Redpath Musical Bureau 

610 Cable Bidg., 28 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 

Concert-Clarinettist. 


CH. LAGOURGUE “essen 


LAGOURGUE SCHOOL of SOLFEGE and HARMONY 
616 Michigan Ave., Chicago Setid for particulars. 


LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO- ‘Management: 
Exclusive 
Heten Levy, - > oe rts Bidg., Chicago. 


VIOLA COLE 





Conductor, Composer, 











Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St.  Chicage. Ill, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOAQUIN JACOBSEN—Pianist 


Teacher of Piano 
Residence Studio: 740 Riverside Drive. New York 
Apartment 6B Phone Audubon 4570 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 


























430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction ISS 
Address, 144 East 1soth Street, New York City. 





CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


a4 WEST 7sta ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York pean 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 


140 West s7th Street 
el. 3053 Columbus 


EACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


PIANI 
612 Fine Arts Bldg 


LEON RICE TENOR 


AMERICAN ARRAN 


 CHCAGO. ILL. ILL, 





= aed Broadway bes 86th Street, Be as City 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Cramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera C 
109 wen 45th pS weee New York City 


Voice placing a specialty 


LOVE 


Soprano "of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet. 

















TEACHER OF SINGING 


LINNIE 


“A Teacher Who 
Can Demonstrate 
Perfect Tones.” 


Stadie: 
58 West 85th Street 





Tel 
8213 Schuyler 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight a= leading teacher, 
Stern ‘onservatory, Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 





Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, Columbus 2329 








3 


Lazar §. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Taz Arr or Sieine 


entaris. Bzeal Brogi, 


Indorsed by 
R dur, 


Sammarco, 
bach, Zerola, etc. 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclusive Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 














WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 


Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccomams: 


Home Address: Sr. Pav. 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Ch 
aad and Walnut Sts., 
ORGAN RECITALS. 








wu 
Philadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRANO 
soot Sheridan Road, . 





Chicago, Ili. 


we DIL LING 


HARPIST 
332 West 8sth Street, New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 8265 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


7 5 





Studio: 














is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charl 

W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many cae. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 


Address: 
Mastic League of America 
1 West 4th Street. New York 




















VIOLINS 
OLD and NEW 
Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














i@ H-A-GRANT-SINGING B) 


2 Tanslieee Cabins pecatent. Amer. a 
Europ. diplomas, Author of Books on ayciee 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, M 


med 
“Pen Works on Singing.’ Ww. 
musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier.” 


“H. A. Grant « noted teachi 
breath control and Seaunses raphe Pit has $ 
restored and tu many injured voices into 
artistic successes. Send for cir, of his famous 


Wm. 


Robinson, 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Thirty-second Season Opens September 10, 1917. 


Illustrated Catalog sent free. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
KARLETON HACKETT and ADOLF WEIDIG, Associate Directors 
Krapatt Harr, Curcaco, Inn. 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 
America’s ME ge aa Pie d8 Pulle| Remehion ‘900° Vocal Method 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. Available for Lectures on Opera and 
Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 962 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TEL. 661 CIRCLE 








“MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


§ MARGOLIS i 


626 Riverside Brive, 8.1 Phone. Morningside 4863 





CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio— Festival 
Address: Akron, Ohio 


al 


Conductor — Coach— Accomparist 
New York. 350 W. SSth St. 


Pitteburgh Mgt. Granth Be 
Weller, 981 Union Are 


Available to Artiste on Tour in Middle Wout 


¢ CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 


























The Sdith Rubel Srio 


— Marie Roemact. Brenda Pufuam, 


Bureass New York 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles 





Teacher 
Tel 6935 Bedford 











HERBERT MILLER Sarton 


February 21, 1918 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


‘TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which = still being built by its — 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its a tone 
qualities and durability 3 




















716 Fine Arte Building 





1495 Broadway, N. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL siti. 


Rete Blade. RECITAL-PUPILS 








(LEVY =. 
REBECCA CLARKE Socoist 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 


Address; 61 West 48th St.,New York. Phone 507 Bryant 


© Osborne Reea 
ARTIST. TEACHER DIRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
soo S. Wabash Avenue, 


cia HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





Chicago 





Philadelphia 





MORTIMER KAPHAN 


Portrayals of Dickens’ A a in Costu: 
Address. 


me 
0 West 68th 5St., hone 7479 Columbus 
tire preerammes 43 joint voottate 





PLANO On REET Ons 





54 West oth Street, N. Y. Tel. Bato River 


PLATON BROUNOFF 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACH 


Artistic Piano Playing 








Vocal aod Piano 
Concerts and Lectures 


147 West 111th Street 
Phone Cathe 


New York 
dral 8564. 


REGINA 


HASSLER- FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 





—_-__— 
Personal Representative: 
L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 

















ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - Chicago 


RUTH RAY 


VIOLINIST 


3833 Flournoy Street - Chicago 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 








Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS 


"CELLIST 
522 Fine Arts Bidg., Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
601 WEST 168th STREET. NEW YORE. PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Add Suite 110 Tieet National 
Bank Bldg. Pittsburgh, P 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupliie Accepted Fine Artes Bidg., Chicago 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT veaner 
- Brooklyn, N. Y 























335 Clinton Avenue 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ON TRALTO 
624 Michigan’ Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


EMILY ware BENHAM 


NCERT — 
‘tt May 
60 J .» Columbus, Ohio. 


THOMAS “ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 








Management: 



























































An art f 1 recitati d gesture 
HH] — \ it j n sti tu te rin Biancherd elf, Law’ Anecles, Califorsie, 
of Musical Art || wtrm» CADMAN 
“Strongest Freulty in the Middle West" COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Guy Bevier Williams In Recitals of ye, Compositions ont His Famous 
ndian usic-T. 
os Jantaliiee tanta taeda Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTOR 
William Howland MARGARET 
Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department K E Y E & 
Charles Frederic Morse 
~ ees CONTRALTO 
poten, Ob Af Go em WithChicagoGrandOperaCo. 
Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. oer 
Head of the Theoretical Department Boreas, | W. 34th 8t., New York 
Personal address: 2469 400 Broedwas, New York 
William Grafing King Phone 
Head i me we Concert- 
mite ot te Betat trevor Sem |! FT SA FISCHER 
Maude Embrey T Taylor 
Volce Instraction Beard of Directors. STRING QUARTET 
Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin —_ Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Faculty of Over Pitty Frolee ei ood Violin Cardin Weldharde, Colle 
For catalog and information address Manager, Now ander the Exclusive Direction of 
oF “aap-t11g Woodward Ave., Detroit. WALTER ANDERSON, 171 W. S7th St., New York 








t CHAPMAN GOOLD 


California Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: MAKERS 
ae SOPRANO 
Address 


ae West — St, i. Y. 








= WURPHY : 


mrrrorouTa ones co. 


The WOLFSON MisicAl BU atheat 


1 West 34th Street, 





T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
Pittsborgh Management: Frances G. Weller, Un'on Arcade, Pittsbereb 


Mme. ELISA TAVAREZ 


PORTO RICAN PIANIST 
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MASCAGNI’S “ISABEAU” 
HEARD HERE AT LAST 


Chicago Opera Gives New York Premiére of Interest- 
ing Work—Mascagni’s Best Since “Cavalleria” 
—Farewells of Galli-Curci, Raisa, Muratore 


Originally “Isabeau” (first called “Ysobel”) was ob- 

tained by some New York theatrical managers for a 
world’s premiére in New York, with Bessie Abott in the 
title role, but those best laid plans went somewhat aglee 
financially, and it was not until after many years that the 
metropolis neard Mascagni’s work last Wednesday even- 
ing, February 13, at the Lexington Theatre, and performed 
by the Chicago Opera, which had given the American 
premiére of “Isabeau” in Chicago earlier 
this season. The story of “Isabeau” and 
a full review of the music were published 
at the time in the regular Chicago letter 
of the MusicaL Courter. 
_ There is no need to repeat the plot now 
in great detail, except to remind the 
reader that it treats the ancient Lady 
Godiva legend, with some modifications 
and additions effected by that fertile and 
able librettist, Luigi Lllica. Isabeau, 
modest, retiring, and given to churchly 
things, refuses to wed any of the suitors 
her father has picked for her. To cure 
her of what he considers her exaggerated 
exclusiveness, her father, King Raimondo, 
orders her to ride naked through the 
streets. The townspeople agree among 
themselves to remain indoors and to kill 
any one who peeps at the pure and 
martyred lady. Folco, a poetical young 
man, does the peeping, and pelts the nude 
rider with flowers. He is arrested. Just 
before he is delivered into the hands of 
the mob, Isabeau discovers that she loves 
him and falls into his arms. The crowd 
slays Folco and Isabeau snatches a dagger 
and kills herself. 

It is not a very inspiring libretto, and 
the manner in which the episode of the 
ride is handled is particularly unfortu- 
nate. It requires Isabeau to throw off her 
cloak and reveal herself to the audience 
for a moment without any garb except 
closely clinging pink tricot of flesh color, 
the intention being evidently to give the 
impression of complete nudity. Twice 
later, Isabeau, from the waist up, is seen 
galloping past, behind a five foot rampart 
oi the castle. The visualization of Isa- 
beau’s embarrassing punishment does not 
add to the strength of the drama. On the 
contrary, it detracts much from its 
dignity. The suggestion of the unconven- 
tional ride and mention that it had been 
carried out would have sufficed amply 
for all operatic and dramatic purposes. 
As it was, the sophisticated audience re- 
fused to take the episode seriously, and 
laughed immoderately both when Isabeau  — 
rushed for her steed and when she dashed = 
past afterward. - 

Musically, Mascagni has done some of 
his best work in the “Isabeau” score, even 
though it is not at all in the manner of 
his former works. Perhaps his frequent = 
change of style is the best proof that 
Mascagui’s musicianship has broadened 
and concentrate] since his early “Ca- 
valleria” success as a writer of melody 
and portrayer of musical passion. There 
are no sustained melodies in “Isabeau,” 
but imereiy motifs and thematic frag- 
ments, constructed and colored to suit the 
text moods they illustrate. Sometimes 
the motifs repeat and are metamorphosed 
in the Wagnerian fashion, and again they 
are used passingly and without development. There is 
constant clever orchestration, delicate, descriptive, or 
vehement, to suit the occasion. Mascagni knows his in- 
struments and how to operate with them. He has grown 
in refinement and subtlety with his defection from the 
ranks of the naive melodists and his adoption of the 
modern way of using music as “comment” on the stage 
action. The first act shows as its best tonal feature an 
excellent recitativo aria for the tenor, Folco. The second 
act is full of good chorus numbers and some stirring 
measures for brass. In the last act, the duet of the 
lovers has emotional uplift and lyrical charm. An inter- 
mezzo just after Isabeau’s departure for her undressed 
ride, seems to be much more tragic, and even frenetic, 
than is called for by the occasion. At no time does the 
Mascagni music stir the fancy deeply or agitate the senses 
greatly. There is nothing in it that leaves with the 
hearer a longing to experience “Isabeau” again. 

Campanini has given the work every advantage of 
beautiful and impressive scenery and staging, and an ex- 
cellent, extremely well balanced cast. 

Rosa Raisa was the Isabeau, a part for which she is 
peculiarly fitted, even to making an appealing display in 
the scene of exposure. She has real dramatic instinct and 
never fails to rise to those moments requiring the utmost 
climacteric crescendo, like her emotional abandonment in 
the last act, when she discovers her love for Folco, throws 
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On Monday evening of this week, Mme. Barrientos, art 
Metropolitan Opera House as Elvira in the revival of Bellini’s work, “I P 
since 1883—added one more to the long list of successful characterizations 


off her nun’s headgear and abandons herself to her 
lover’s caresses. With great poetry as well as passion, 
Raisa sang the Isabeau music splendidly, holding the 
fascinated attention of her hearers every moment and 
now and then causing them to break into wild applause 
at the end of one of her propulsive and irresistibly 
brilliant pieces of singing. She is vitality, youth, and 
exuberance personified, and no one whose veins have 
red blood is able to listen to her without throbbing in 
p mong | and excitement. She is not only a tour-de-force 
singer, but also an exponent of a beautiful mezzo voce 
and pianissimo head tones. At all times her vocal quality 
is warm and golden hued. She is a remarkable singing 
artist. 

Forrest Lamont sang vibrantly, earnestly, tastefully, and 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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MARIA BARRIENTOS, 


signalized her engagement at the famous New York house. 
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CHICAGO OPERA TAKES $168,000 





The Gross Receipts of Four Week New York» Season 
Unexpectedly High 


The Musicat Couxter learns that the exact amount of 
the gross receipts of the Chicago Opera Association for 
its four week season at the Lexington Theatre, New York, 
which closed last Saturday evening, February 16, were 
$168,001.90, as reported to the Federal authorities for the 
purposes of taxation. This amount, it is understood, is 
very much in excess of the advance estimates, much to the 
satisfaction of the management, for it was hardly expected 
that the figures would reach $125,000 at the outside. 


R. E. Johnston Honored by Mayor 


R. E. Johnston, the well known New York musical 
manager, has just received a signal honor at the hands 
of Mayor Hylan, of this city, consisting of an honorary 
appointment on the Mayor’s Committee on National 
Defense. This body has been very active along cer- 
tain war lines as applied to New York, and in the near 
future is expected to have functions of ever increasing 
importance. Mr. Johnston is the recipient of many 
congratulations from his musical and other friends. 


appearing for the first time at the 
uritani’”’—the first 
which have 


METROPOLITAN REVIVES 
BELLINI’S “I PURITANI” 


Maria Barrientos and Hipolito Lazaro Win Personal 
Triumphs in Musty Work—Mardones and 
de Luca Splendid in Famous Duet 


_ According to the New York musico-historical authori- 
ties, this present A. D. is the thirty-fifth since the last 
visit of Bellini’s “I Puritani” to the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and there are a great many earnest lovers of art 
—if opera is really entitled to be called a form of ‘art 
who would have been very glad to see it stay away: for 
another thirty-five years. But there are a goodly propor- 
tion of the opera going public who love nothing better 
than to hear their favorite soprano do- 
ing her specialties on the high trapeze 
and their equally or even more favorite 
tenor squec zing out the very topmost note 
ef his topmost register, and for them is 
“I Puritani” revived. They must, indeed, 
; have been saturated with satisfaction to 
= the dripping point, for the brilliant feats 

performed by Maria Barrientos and Hip- 
olito Lazaro on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 18, at the Metropolitan went as far 
as anything can to justify bringing the 
old hair trunk down out of the attic once 
again to spread its faded, mildewed con 
tents before the public eye 
: Since there is so little to be said of or 
for the work itself, let the artists come 
into their own at once. Maria Barri 
entos, the Spanish coloratura—for this 
was decidedly another Metropolitan 
Spanish evening—was that Elvira whose 
favorite indoor sport appears to be going 
mad and then coming to again. In this 
= third season of her Metropolitan engage- 
ment, Mme. Barrientos’ voice is distinctly 
superior to what it was in the two pre- 
ceding seasons, good though it was then 
First of all it has taken on volume 
there was surprising breadth of tone in 
some passages last night—and further, it 
has gained in warmth. As far as vocal 
technic goes she has no superior on the 
stage at the present day. Her fioritura 
in the old Bellini music was truly mar- 
velous, It seems impossible that any 
human organ should sing runs, trills, 
roulades, and staccati with greater clear 
ness and accuracy-—and it probably is im- 
possible; and, for astonishing correctness 
of intonation, nothing could exceed the 
surety and apparent ease with which 
Mme. Barrientos accomplished with facil- 
ity some exceedingly difficult skips. The 
evening was another real triumph for her 
as a singer and dramatically she made as 
appealing a figure as possible out of the 
absolute puppet which one of the worst 
librettos ever written has made Elvira. 

One presumable reason for Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s revival of “I Puritani” is the 
addition to his company of a tenor who 
has in his throat—and is capable of get- 
ting it (the D) out of it (the throat) 
that high D which Bellini put into his 
score for the benefit of the famous tenor 
Rubini who created the role of Lord Ar 
thur. In fact, they do say that there is 
an F two notes higher than that D in the 
original score, but nobody can blame any 
normal tenor for calmly ignoring its ex- 
istence. In fact, it is only a specialist 
like Hipolito Lazaro who has even the D 
nowadays, and a magnificent one it is, as 
he proved last night—full, vibrant, manly, 
as real and beautiful a tone as any other 
in his voice. When he sung it in the final 
act, the house burst out into hearty shouts 
of applause—-and then a good part of the house promptly 
put on its hat and left, having concluded the audition of 
the list of stunts to hear which it had paid from $6 down. 
At the beginning, it was evident that the young Spanish 
tenor was suffering again painfully from that nervous- 
ness which he has shown in the first part of each per- 
formance. Not only his voice, but his very body, 
trembled. However, he soon regained his self-control, 
his voice steadied, and his work through the evening was 
a steady crescendo of improvement. Lazaro has, indeed, 
no need to be nervous. The voice, especially in the upper 
register, is of most exceptional beauty and he handles it 
well. The house, too, is very friendly disposed to him 
whenever he appears, for his singing gives true enjoy- 
ment, as it did Monday evening, if the thunders of ap 
plause which repeatedly rewarded some brilliant phrase 
or passage were any testimony. 

José Mardones, as Sir George, had at last a real chance 
to display the extraordinary beauty of his round, sonorous 
bass and the famous “Liberty” duet, “Suoni la tromba,” 
which ends the third act, and is the only red-blooded 
tune in the opera, brought as many recalls to him arid 
Giuseppe de Luca, who shared in the spiendid rendition 
given it, as are usually reserved for a prima donna. De 
Luca was excellent throughout the evening, singing with 
all his usual mastery and doing his best to put a trifle 

(Continued on page 8.) 

















MUSICAL COURIER 


February 21, 1918 


THREE MAKERS OF POPULAR MUSIC 


The Young Leaders in the Field of Popular Stage Music, in Which Tunefulness Stands for More than Counterpoint, 
and Catchiness Is Placed Above Complexity—What Irving Berlin, Louis Hirsch and Jerome Kern Think and Say 
About Their Tonal Output, Themselves and Things Musical in General 
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WHAT IRVING BERLIN THINKS AND 
SAYS. 

Irving Berlin lives in beautiful surroundings. Of that 
| was certain the minute I was ushered into his apart- 
ment. The first thing that met my eyes was an original 
Henner, such a lovely, red-headed lady. From that my 
gaze fell upon Bokhara rugs, ivories, exquisitely painted 
porcelains and rare manuscripts. I must admit I was 
quite peeved when I had to stop staring, because of the 
entrance of the owner 

My almost peevishness was soon changed to embarrass- 
ment, for I found that Mr. Berlin was shy. One of those 
ireadful pauses took place, the kind that last three minutes 
and seem like three hours. I finally summoned up courage 
and said: “Mr. Berlin I hear that you know nothing about 
the technical side of music, and in spite of that compose 
very wonderful pieces. Do you affirm or deny?” 

To this Mr. Berlin replied: “I will not admit that I write 
very wonderful pieces, but I freely confess my ignorance 
of counterpoint. I conceive the melody, and when it is 
finished I dictate it just as a business man gives his letters 
o a stenographer.” 

“That is remarkable,” I gasped, “but why don’t you 
study harmony?” 

“Because I’m lazy,” admitted Mr. Berlin. “It would be 
too much work and it would make no difference. The 
knack of composition is inborn, not acquired. I can create 
without counterpoint, whereas lots of men who understand 
that science can’t compose. Just like some college pro- 
fessors have every word in the dictionary at their com- 
mand, but can’t do any original writing. Why take all this 
so seriously? I’m not doing anything worth while. Only 
men like Edison and his kind really do worth while things 
that benefit the world. My songs won't live two weeks 
after I’m gone. That is why I wish I could write some- 
thing like ‘The Rosary.’ It is worth all my stuff put to- 
gether. Did you ever hear my ‘Ode to the Popular Song?’ 
it goes like this: 

“*Popular song, you will never be missed 

Once your composer has ceased to exist, 

While Chopin, Verdi, Beethoven, and Liszt 
Live on with each generation; 

Still, though you die, after having your sway, 

To be forgotten the very next day, 

A rose lives and dies in the very same way, 
Let that be your consolation.’ ” 

“You are much too self depreciating, Mr. Berlin,” I 
said in all sincerity, “Whether you will admit it or not, 
your songs are excellent. Now that I know just how you 
don’t execute them, I'd like to know how ideas come to 
you. I recently spoke to Ernest Ball, and he said that it 
sometimes takes him a month before he works out a theme, 
Do you go about it the same way?” 

“Great Heavens, no!” responded Mr. Berlin; “it’s a cold 
blooded business proposition with me. I must have a 
song, and I pace up and down, or sit at the piano until I 
get it. It's like a miner who digs for gold, sometimes he 
is successful, and sometimes he pulls up dirt. Where he 
uses his hammer and chisel I use my talent. If I strike 
a good vein I keep digging until it is exhausted, and then 
1 look for another. I am both spasmodic and prolific. 
Last week I turned out eight songs in five days. I write 
more failures than all the other song writers put together, 
because I write more songs. I work harder than any 
individual writer. Which bears out 
a point—granted talent, nothing is 
handed to you on a silver platter.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “aren't your 
songs ever suggested by some par- 
ticular thing?” 

“Often phrases about town will 
suggest songs,” replied Mr. Berlin. 
“That is how ‘This Is the Life’ came 
about. The idea of the countryman 
coming to New York was not a new 
one, but the expression was. Some- 
times I take a title and apply it to 
the fad of the moment. I did that 
in ‘Everybody's Doing It’ One must 
use psychology. Take, for example, 
the word ‘Hurrah, in ‘My Wife Has & 
Gone to the Country, Hurrah, Hur- ; 
rah!’ Without that word it is flat, 
but plus that word it is catchy.” 

“T see, Mr. Berlin, how your work 
is inspired, After you've ‘dug up’ a 
tune I suppose you go to the piano, & 
like the ayerage human being, and Ei 
play the tune. I know that even if 
you are not expert in harmony you 
can play, for I’ve heard you on the 
stage.” 

“Yes.” said Mr. Berlin, “I work at 
the piano, much to the disgust of my 
neighbors. You see, I’m a night owl 
and have become a pest. If you will 
come into ag aud l’'li show you 

evade the law.” 
“eos followed Mr. Berlin into 
the next room to see how and where 
songs like ‘Alexander's Rag Time 
Rand’ were created. There I found 
out just how Mr. Berlin had ap- 
peased the wrath of his ‘co-apart- 
menters,’ for no incubator baby was 
ever swathed in cotton like that 
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piano, The said instrument had another peculiarity, a 
transposing keyboard. 

“Here is where I do it,” said Mr. Berlin; “when I get 
tired of pacing the floor, I sit at the piano until either a 
lyric or a tune comes to me. I suppose you know that I 
write both the words and the music. That is the one, and 
only advantage I have over most of my colleagues. It is 
a big asset. I think that the success of ‘Alexander’s Rag 
Time Band’ was due to the fact that the music fitted the 
lyric. Take the lyric in cold print and it wouldn’t mean 
anything. It’s the same with human beings. If John and 
Jenny are well mated there is no need of the divorce 
court. So with a song, if it is a happy wedding of words 
and music, it lives a long and successful life. For proof 
positive I can take this very song, ‘Alexander's Rag Time 
Band.’ I first wrote it as an instrumental number, and it 
lay on the shelf eight months. Then I added the words, 
and, in spite of the fact that I introduced it myself at The 
Friars Club, it was a big success.” : 

“Weren't you the pioneer of syncopated music?” I asked 
Mr. Berlin, with a smile. The idea of this boy being a 
pioneer in anything amused me. 

“No, indeed,” replied Mr. Berlin; “all the old masters 
used syncopated music. Ours is only new in form, with 
a little more pep. After all, our tools do not vary. There 
are only eight notes in the scale. Some day I’m going to 
write a syncopated operetta. I’m working up to it grad- 
ually by using finales of that sort in my shows.” 

“That ought to be interesting,” I said, “and quite a 
change, after all the Viennese operas we are having.” 

“The Viennese work is overrated,” exclaimed Mr. Ber- 
lin. “We have an American that does better. I mean 
Jerry Kern. He is not only a popular song writer, but a 
real composer. He has turned out more good music in 
the last year and a half than all the rest of us put to- 
gether. Today if they play six pieces in a restaurant five 
of them will be Kern’s. You can’t fool the public. They 
know more than all of the writers and critics. It’s re- 
markable how the people are advancing. Twenty years 
ago the popular song writers wrote choruses of sixteen 
bars; now the people want something for their money.” 

“The public, Mr. Berlin, is no different than you are. 
Judging from your collections, you wanted soontien for 
your money—and got it.” 

“I’m not a collector,” protested Mr. Berlin; “I love all 
beautiful things. I never analyze. I buy a picture be- 
cause it appeals to me. You don’t have to know about 
things to like them. In fact, the minute you dissect you 
lose the viewpoint. Take that girl by Henner. She is 
lovely, isn’t she? Still, if you take her features one by 
cne, you will find that they are poor. The same can be 
applied to music. At least I apply it that way.” 

“Mr. Berlin, don’t they say that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating? We will say in your case the proof of the 
song is in the hearing. Now I have to leave, but before I 
do, I wish to make a modest suggestion. Some night, 
when you are ‘digging’ for a song and nothing will come, 
think of me and write one called ‘The Interviewing Kid.’ 
It’s bound to be a big hit.” 


PRYING INTO LOUIS HIRSCH’S SECRETS. 

Pablo Casals recently said to a friend of Louis Hirsch, 
“T don’t like Hirsch’s music.” “Why?” asked the friend 
in indignant tones. “Because,” replied Mr. Casals, “T 
can’t get it out of my head.” 
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Modesty forbids me putting myself in the class with 
this master cellist, but after hearing “Tickle Toe,” the big 
hit in Mr. Hirsch’s very successful musical comedy, 
“Going Up,” I was similarly affected. I couldn’t forget 
it. lf I tried to thing of the Fourth Dimension, the Astral 
Plane, or some other serious matter, the only thing that 
would come to me was this song. It got to be an 
obession. I decided to go to see Mr. Hirsch and get an 
antidote. 

“To go to see Mr. Hirsch,” is easier said than done. 
After placing a first and second mortgage on my salary 
for 1918, in order to get enough money to pay for ’phone 
calls, 1 discovered that the place to see him was the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, where his new opera “The Rainbow 
Girl” was being rehearsed. 

In order to fool the man at the stage door into believ- 
ing that I was a chorus girl and thus reaching Mr. 
Hirsch who was behind the scenes, I wore a simple blue 
serge dress, a white Buster Brown collar, a polka dot 
windsor tie, and a plain black sailor hat with a heavy veil. 
To further this air of mystery, I sprinkled no small 
amount of Cotys Lore on my handkerchief. 

1 got by, but woe unto me. Just as I entered they were 
singing “I Think of You.” It drove “Tickle Toe” out of 
my mind and since has been driving me almost mad. 

Enough of my own private troubles. After wandering 
for no short time among scenery, tables, and chairs, I 
came upon Louis Hirsch. He was standing in the wings, 
a score in his hand, and when I told my mission he took 
me up to one of the Klaw and Erlanger offices to have a 
quiet littie chat. 

We were uncomfortably seated upon some. straight 
back chairs and I began, “Mr. Hirsch, a reliable person 
told me that you once studied serious music, or music 
seriously. That being the case, I want to know why you 
are rehearsing a musical comedy instead of teaching or 
being on the concert stage. 

— admitted Mr. Hirsch, “is a long but not a sad 
tale.” 

“Go ahead,” I encouraged, “though we are a much 
maligned sex, some of us are very good listeners.” 

At this Mr. Hirsch smiled (he has a very infectious 
and expansive smile) and said, “Your ‘reliable person’ 
was right. I had expected to be a concert artist and 
studied with that end in view.” 

“Of course,” I interrupted, “you showed talent at a 
very early age. If you don’t admit that, you are unusual 
enough to warrant a newspaper extra.” 

“I’m sorry,” replied Mr. Hirsch, “I have to be com- 
monplace. My family tell me (I can’t remember so far 
back), that at two and a half years I played the mouth 
harmonica. A fond aunt started me on my musical 
career by giving me piano lessons. I graduated from the 
family tree and took lessons from Gustave Levy at the 
New York College of Music, directed by Alexander 
Lambert. Later | was a Joseffy pupil. Ali this time I 
was studying harmony with Max Spicker.” 

“That work under Max Spicker,” I commented, “must 
have been a great help to you in your career, In fact, 
none of your musical education has gone amiss. Your 
work shows that you have had a thorough grounding. I 
believe you went still further than your Joseffy studies, 
did you not?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Hirsch. “I went to Berlin to complete 

my preparations for the concert 
mw Stage. I worked very ‘hard for a 
time, in fact practised seven hours 
a day. At that time one of my fel- 
low pupils in the Jedliczka class was 
Leonard Liebling, then studying 
piano and composition. We struck 
up a great friendship. For months 
I kept at my piano. Then two things 
happened. The most important was 
that I heard Moriz Rosenthal play. 
I figured that it would take years of 
my life before I could attain such 
perfection, and then I couldn’t be 
sure. It all seemed so uncertain. 
All my efforts could be rendered use- 
less by the adverse criticism of one 
performance. I decided to give up 
the idea of ever being a concert ar- 
tist. Another thing happened, not so 
distressing. I met numerous Ameri- 
= can students of the convivial class 
and for the next few months the 
sum total of my practicing may have 
been seven hours, the equivalent of 
what previously had been a day’s 
work. My greatest worry was how 
I could get my teacher to postpone 
my lessons.” 

“That must have helped your in- 
genuity, Mr. Hirsch, if not your 
piano playing. Maybe you were a 
Christian Scientist in as much as you 
believed in absent treatment.” 

“Yes,” confessed Mr. Hirsch, 
“Most of my time was devoted to 
practising billiards, pool, cards and 
attending horse races. I remember 
when I started my wild and wooly 
days, going out one evening with 
some friends and sitting up until 
early morning over a cup of hot 
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chocolate. I felt that Satan was a tame person in com- 
parison with yours truly.” 

“But what happened to your career?” I pressed. “It 
certainly didn’t result from your midnight occupations, as 
you describe them. You didn’t waste your time always.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Hirsch, “After a year of that sort 
of thing I woke up and came to America. When I ar- 
rived, my future was an indefinite quantity. While de- 
bating what to do, I gave piano lessons. 

“One day | ran into Leo Edwards, the brother of Gus 
Edwards. He prevailed upon me to join their staff, said 
that my future lay in the field of light music. My first 
song, “That Wasn't All,’ proved to be a big success when 
sung by Ralph Herz in ‘The Soul Kiss.’ I felt quite 
encouraged.” 

“Yes,” I said; “I’ve been told that ‘the boys’’in the gal- 
lery used to encore Mr. Herz and cry “That Wasn’t All.’” 

“Soon,” continued Mr. Hirsch, “I began interpolating in 
musical comedies. Incidentally J stopped giving music 
lessons.” 

“Found writing songs more fun or more profitable than 
teaching five finger exercises?” I asked. 

Mr. Hirsch gave me a withering glance and went on: 
“The first musical comedy that I wrote was ‘He Came from 
Milwaukee.’ Soon after this I was commissioned to write 
the music for the Winter Garden. Up to this time the 
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Composer of “The Gaby Glide,” “Hello ’Frisco,” 
“Tickle Toes” and numerous musical comedies, includ- 
ing his latest big success, “Going Up.” = 
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Winter Garden had been a financial failure. Then Leonard 
Liebling was commissioned to write a libretto for that 
house and I got the order to do the music. Together we 
swung the pendulum of failure the other way with our 
Vera Violetta,’ and gained a great financial success for 
the Winter Garden and ourselves. The ‘Gaby Glide’ was 
first introduced in that production. It is really funny how 
that number came about. We were rehearsing in Albany 
and found that we needed a song to feature Harry Pilcer 
with the chorus. There was only one piano, and as that 
was in use, I couldn’t get at it until 6 o'clock. At five 
minutes past 6 the deed was done.” 

“If songs could always happen like that, Mr. Hirsch, 
Rockefeller’s wealth would fade into pitiful’ insignificance 
next to yours. I believe the Winter Garden management 
retained you to do many of their shows, and some of your 
biggest hits have come out there. Is that true?” 

“Ves,” replied Mr. Hirsch, “My Sumurun Girl,’ ‘The 
Wedding Glide’ and ‘How Do You Do, Miss Ragtime?’ 
were all introduced at the Winter Garden. My work 
there stopped in 1912, when [ went to London to write for 
the management of the London Hippodrome. As a re- 
sult I turned out two revues, ‘Hello, Miss Ragtime,’ and 
its successor, ‘Hello, Tango.’ Each of these ran about 500 
nights. I did other work in our own metropolis. In 1913 
I wrote ‘The Honeymoon Express,’ and it is still running.” 

“Some train, that,” I interrupted, and went on, facetious- 
ly, “You seem to be fond of locomotion, whether it’s on 
earth or ‘going up.’’ 

Mr. Hirsch rightfully ignored my humor (?) and con- 
tinued, “I might have been in London yet, but for the out- 
break of the war. Soon after my return to America, I be- 
gan to write for Ziegfeld’s ‘Follies.’ ‘Hello, Frisco,’ ‘Hold 
Me in Your Loving Arms’ and ‘Marie Odile’ came out in 
the ‘Follies of 1915.’” 

“Ts it true, Mr. Hirsch, that Mr. Belasco was first im- 
pressed by Ina Claire’s ability when he heard her sing 
‘Marie Odile?” 

I don’t know,” 


‘ 


said Mr. Hirsch, “but it makes a good 
seat so why not? Let’s see,” continued Mr, Hirsch; “oh, 
yes, we were speaking of the ‘Follies.’ I wrote the music 
for the crop of 1916, and my best songs that year were ‘I 
Left Her on the Beach of Honolulu’ and ‘Bachelor Days.’ 

“This year, as you may know, I’ve written ‘The Grass 
Widow,’ ‘Going Up’ (with Otto Harbach and James Mont- 
gomery) and ‘The Rainbow Girl,’ in collaboration with 
Rennold Wolf and Channing Pollock.” 

“Of course I’m glad that ‘Going Up’ is one of the biggest 
successes that New York has had in years,” I ventured, 
“but do you know why I came to see you? It was because 
‘Tickle Toe’ was driving me mad and——” 

“Funny,” said Mr. Hirsch, “It hasn’t had the same ef- 
fect upon me. I got it in a remarkable way. I was work- 
ing one night—I always work at night—and early in the 
dawn this tune came to me. I knew instantly I had a hit. 
I played it over about 300 times.” 


“Great for your family,” I said; “I hope you have a 
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piano like Irving Berlin’s. I was saying I came to you to 
get an antidote for ‘Tickle Toe,’ and now that I've heard 
‘I Think of You’ from ‘The Rainbow Girl, my plight is 
worse than ever. What can I do?” 

“Come with me,” invited Mr. Hirsch, 
sorrows in a cup of hot chocolate.” 

“A la Berlin days?” L asked; “this is 4 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, however. I’ll come if you will tell me more about 
your student days in the big German city.” 

This Mr, Hirsch promised to do—and did. Discretion 
forbids me to write everything I hear. Let us call this an 
expurgated edition. 


JEROME KERN*TURNED INSIDE OUT. 

All the way out to Bronxville, where I was destined to 
see Mr. Kern, I was tormented. The source of my trouble 
was a letter that Irving Beriin had given me to deliver to 
his colleague. The said epistle was addressed “Jerome 
H. Kern” (the H., I had been informed, stood for “hit’), 
and had carelessly been left unsealed. I was dying to 
read it, for I felt sure that the letters of Berlin and Kern 
would far exceed in interest the correspondence of 
Wagner and Liszt. Still, 1 knew that it isn’t considered 
exactly nice to open other people’s mail, and I refrained. 

When I reached that metropolitan suburb of Bronxville, 
a gale of wind greeted me that threw all thoughts from 
my mind except how cold I was. To give you a slight 
idea of the barometer, 1 will tell you that the ink in my 
fountain pen froze. 1 was truly delighted to arrive at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Kern and Henry Kern, their Bos- 
ton terrier, and thaw out. 

While in the melting process, I took long, lingering 
glances about me. Mr. Kern had just moved and though 
his home was by no means settled, it was attractive and 
individual. In his travels he has picked up beautiful 
pieces of old turniture, paintings, antiques, rare vases, 
lamps with Buddha bases and lovely books. He has dar- 
ingly placed Colonial, Jacobean and Italian furniture to- 
getlier. Everything is not so all right that it is all wrong. 
In other words, one krows that Mr. Kern didn’t go to 
Sloan’s or any other Fifth avenue decorator and say, 
“I want a five thousand dollar drawing room.” 

Mrs. Kern, an Englishwoman, charming in a_ blue 
smock, doing her bit by knitting, and Henry, who was 
curled up on the davenport, blissfully ignoring the ham- 
mering of the workmen in the adjoining sun parlor, added 
to the very homelike atmosphere of the place. 

Reluctantly I got to business and began. “Mr. Kern, 
I hear your music is like Huyler’s candy, fresh every 
hour.” 

To this Mr. Kern replied: “I’m afraid that you think 
it is all ground out, but as a matter of fact it is care- 
fully prepared.” 

“No,” L hastily explained, “I was not overlooking the 
unusual quality when speaking of the almost sensational 
quantity. I realize that it has been a matter of study, the 
work of a man of good musical education. Did you ex- 
pect to be a concert artist like your colleague, Louis 
Hirsch ?” 

At the name Louis Hirsch, Mr. Kern smiled and said: 
“You know Louis Hirsch and I were neighbors. When 
I was in my cradle, | used to hear him practise. In 
spite of that we still are friendly and I like his work. 
Personally, J always had the idea to compose. My mother 
was a trained musician and gave me my first piano les- 
sons. Later I studied with Alexander Lambert and Gal- 
lico and took counterpoint lessons from Dr. Austin Pierce. 
[ had some European training in a small town outside 

Heidelberg.” 

I asked: “When did you first start to compose?” 

“In my high school days,” responded Mr. Kern. “In 
1902 I wrote our class song. It was later used by Billie 
Burke in ‘The-Mind-the-Paint-Girl.’ 

“I got my first real experience under Charles Froh- 
man. Mr. Frohman never successfully produced from 
score or manuscript. He had to see a thing acted and 
so imported many of the London hits. I spent many a 
discouraging day in London until | could get a hearing 
from Mr. Frohman. When I finally had access to this 
manager, I found him cordial, almost easy going.” 

“I can sympathize with your experience in this case, 
Mr. Kern. 1 often use no small amount of patience until 
| see a celebrity, wait on the doorstep and make myself 
generaily obnoxious. To revert to Mr. Frohman, I can't 
see if he imported musical comedies, why he needed you, 
a coniposer.” 

“I’m afraid,” explained Mr. Kern, “you don’t under- 
stand the nature of London’s musical productions” (at 
this I humbly nodded my head). “By some strange freak 
the ‘queue,’ that is, the masses who occupy the cheap seats, 
gather outside of the theatre long before seven, when the 
doors are opened. By eight o’clock this crowd has become 
very impatient, and no manager would dare raise the 
curtain any later than that hour. The so called ‘upper 
classes’ are as tardy as the lesser people are prompt. The 
stalls and dress circle are empty until nine or nine thirty. 
The Englisi musical comedy, therefore, from eight until 
nine, is nothing but elaborate padding. My job was to 
trim out the froth and get these productions into such 
shape that they would be acceptable to the American 
public.” 

“You found your musical education useful, didn’t you, 
Mr. Kern? You had to discriminate between the good 
and bad and that takes knowledge.” 

“Most decidedly,” answered Mr. Kern. “I feel that to 
compose, a good foundation is necessary. You must be 
thoroughly familiar with what has gone before, an un- 
conscious copyist, in order to know what to use and what 
to eliminate. I am trying te apply modern art to light 
music as Debussy and those men have done to more seri- 
ous work, Urban has accomplished this in his scenic 
effects. Without his knowledge of the classics, his cre- 
ations would be impossible. 

“There is plenty of room for the artistic in light opera. 
| always thought the old fashioned hit and miss musical 
comedy inost disheartening. It had neither form nor sub- 
stance. The composer threw it together and trusted to 
luck. I’m happy to say that fashions have changed in my 
line of work as in everything else. People no longer are 
satished to see large women in flesh colored tights car- 
rying spears any more than to have hideous wall paper 
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and green carpets. The music for a musical entertain- 
ment must now be as carefully chosen as the background 
for a room.” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “I recently heard ‘Oh, Lady, Lady,’ 
your new production, and was impressed by the high qual- 
ity of the music and by the fact that there didn’t seem 
to be any leading man or woman but a number of people 
who had quite a bit to do. The story was logical and 
best of all the music went to the parts.” 

“That is gratifying,” said Mr. * yorey “for those are ex- 
actly the points that J’ve been working to bring out. I 
believe that music must fit a character as a glove fits a 
hand. In ‘Lady, Lady,’ I endeavored to write music that 
would go with smart Long Island people, just as in ‘Leave 
It to Jane’ I tried to put in lots of life and strength to be 
consistent with the set of young college boys and girls I 
had to work with.” 

“You ate resourceful,” was ty comment. “To my 
knowledge, in the last year you have turned out ‘Leave 
It to Jane,’ ‘Very Good, Eddie,’ ‘Have a Heart,’ ‘Love of 
Mike,’ ‘The Century Girl,’ part of the ‘Riviera Girl,’ and 
‘Lady, Lady,’ all of them successes. How do you manage 
it?” 

“F'll_ divulge my best secrets,” said Mr. Kern. “The 
most important is that I have a penchant for drama. 
When I have finished a song I ‘follow it up.’ I see that 
it is placed right and that the proper person sings it. I 
am always present when a cast is chosen. I have discov- 
ered that the public is not interested in a central figure 
who has lost her youth and ideas and offers only a name, 
and that it wants a young and pretty chorus, even at the 
cost of voice. I attend all rehearsals and keep my eyes 
open to every detail. Recently I noticed that the pit for 
the orchestra in one of the theatres was not properly 
built and I made them get an architect and remodel it. 

“Above all things, I look at my work impersonally. I 
bury the dead very quickly. If a thing doesn’t come up 
to the mark, | throw it out without a tiny regret. Cut- 
ting is a mania with me. I trim down to the bone. [| 
keep my finger on the public pulse. That is why, after 
‘Toot, Toot,’ ‘Hoop La,’ and the musical comedy based on 
‘Baby Mine’ (with which the new Selwyn theatre is to be 
opened) have been produced, I'm going to take a long 
rest.” 

“i don’t see the connection,” I protested in indignant 
tones. 

“I'll explain,” said Mr. Kern. “Lately I’ve noticed sev- 
eral critics speak of the familiar strains of Jerome Kern.” 
That means I’m doing too much work. It must get tire- 
some to the public and painful to the critics, may of whom 
have embryo librettos in their trunks, to see the same 





JEROME KERN, 
Fertile and febrile composer of inspiriting onesteps and 
lyrical foxtrots and innovator in the field of intimate 
musical comedy, including those phenomenally popular 
pieces, “Very Good, Eddie” and “Oh, Boy.” 
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name so constantly. I’m going to leave while the going is 
good and come back with something quite new,” 

“You're a courageous man,” [ said. “It takes a person 
of strong wiil to leave anything that is enjoying tremen- 
dous success, like your work. Tell me, please, just what 
your next venture will be. I’m confident we are to look 
for something big.” 

“Surprises,” replied Mr. Kern, “are such fun, so I'll 
keep you guessing. I will tell you what my plans are 
for the more distant future. I am going to do serious 
work, a symphonic poem with a choreograph accompani- 
ment and a symphony. I suppose the people will laugh 
themselves sick. 1 wouldn’t dare write that sort of thing 
while I’m still doing light music. People won't take a 
man’s work seriously if they have been dancing to one of 
his fox trots.” 

“Ts your next 
thing?” I asked. 

Mr. Kern smiled evasively and said: “I’ve talked quite 
enough about myself for one day. Come and see the rest 
of my new home.” 

I must confess that during this tour of investigation I 
didn’t concentrate on the lovely views, the beautiful fur- 
niture and the modern kitchen appliances as one should 
when going through a new domicile. All I could do was 
wonder what next season would bring forth from the ever 
working pen of Mr. Kern. 

Going back to town, this mystery overshadowed that of 
the Berlin and Kern correspondence. I spent and still 
spend no little time in guessing. I suppose that there is 
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nothing for me to do but to practise patience C.R 


venture preparatory to the bigger sort of 
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(Continued on page §.) 
of life into a straw figure. Flora Perini made a very 
enticing figure as Henrietta, singing and acting with 


thorough capability the comparatively little that falls to 
her share. The cast was completed by Giulio Rossi as 
Lord Walton and Angelo Bada as Sir Bruno. 

The chorus sang excellently, though there were one or 
two rhythmical disagreements between it and Mr. Moran- 
zoni's baton which suggested that another rehearsal would 
helped all around. This was equally true of some 
Moranzoni worked hard to make the 


nave 


of the principals 

platitudes of Bellini sound like words of import and suc- 
ceeded as well as any one could. The orchestra of course 
had no trouble in coping with the score. The scenery 
and costumes were both well enough, though distinctly 
onventional. Such productions as “St. Elizabeth” and 
‘Le Prophéte,” with the genius of Urban supplying the 
lecorations, spoil one's taste for scenery smacking of the 
old time Ordynski had invented stage business which 
lid its best not to make the demands of the libretto 
cem ridiculous, but it was a hopeless task. 


“Aida,” February 11 (Matinee) 


Claudia Muzio in the title part with Enrico Caruso in 
his popular role of Radames, brought forth an audience 
which filled the vast auditorium and its standing capacity 
to the limit. Muzio as Aida was at her best, both vocally 
and histrionically. In this character, in which she makes 
up superbly, she presents a portrait that is admirable and 
the score gives her abundant opportunity of demonstrating 
ability. Caruso gave his well known 
role of Radames, and Louise Homer, 


vor al 
the 


her striking 
onception of 


is the jealous Amneris, was in good voice. Pasquale 
Amato as Amonasro was excellent. Basil Ruysdael, that 
always painstaking and successful artist, as the King, 
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as Sir Richard and Jose Mar- 
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great duet, “Suona la tromba,” & 
which is the climax of the third & 
act of the opera. 
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gave a rendering of the role that was impressive and con- 
vincing. Mardones as Ramfis and Marie Sundelius as 
the Priestess, were good in the comparatively limited 
chances allotted to them. Papi gave an excellent reading 
of the score. The elaborate stage setting made a spectacle 
not easily surpassed. 


“Le Nozze di Figaro,” Monday, February 11 


“Le Nozze di Figaro” was the opera sung at the Metro- 
politan on Monday evening, February 11, to a packed 
house. Mozart’s merry music, in the spirited presentation 
given by principals and conductor, found quick response 
from the audience. The cast included Adamo Didur as 
Almaviva, Margaret Matzenauer as the Countess, Giuseppe 
de Luca as Figaro, Frieda Hempel as Susanna, Helen 
Kanders as Barbarina, Geraldine Farrar as Cherubino, 
Pompilio Malatesta as Doctor Bartolo, Kathleen Howard 
as Marcellina, Albert Reiss as Don Basilio, Robert Leon- 
hardt as Antonio, Max Bloch as Don Curzio, and Phyllis 
White and Giuseppina Mazza as the two bridesmaids. This 
appearance marked Mme, Hempel’s farewell for the season. 
The singing of the principals, and in fact the presentation 
as a whole, was of a high degree of excellence, and the 
applause came frequently and enthusiastically. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted with skill and spirit. An in- 
cidental dance was given by Queenie Smith, Lillian Ogden 
and the corps de ballet. 


“Bohéme,” Brooklyn, February 12 


A large and representative audience turned out on Tues- 
day evening, February 12, to hear the admirable perform- 
ance of “Bohéme” that the Metropolitan Opera Company 
offered as the holiday attraction at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

The role of Mimi remained in the hands of Frances 
Alda, who may count it among her best. Her performance 
was compelling in every respect. She sang the music with 
exquisite tonal beauty 
and grace and rare del- 
icacy of feeling. Fur- 
thermore, at all times 
she offered a personal 
picture of great appeal. 

Sharing chief honors 











with Mme. Alda was 

Fernando Carpi, who 
sang the role of Rodolfo 
t for the first time with 
q the company. Judging 
a from the tumultuous ap- 
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hearers’ favor from the 
beginning. His voice— 
a fine lyric tenor—was 
greatly enhanced by his 
artistic delivery and ex- 
treme beauty of feeling. 
In addition, he brought 
an ardor into his acting 
that fully satisfied the 
demands of his new role. 
His appearance was thor- 
oughly engaging. In 
hearing Mr. Carpi in 
“Bohéme,” the writer 
could think of no gap in 
his entire contribution. 

Scotti, as Marcello; 
Didur, d’Angelo (who 
handled the part of 
Schaunard capitally) and 
Ruth Miller also added 
to the general effect. 

Papi conducted with 
spirit and the keen in- 
sight which is so charac- 
teristic of all his work 
at the stand. 


“Rigoletto,” Wednes- 
day, February 13 


“Rigoletto,” with 
Hipolito Lazaro, Giusep- 
pe de Luca and Maria 
Barrientos in the leading 
roles, was repeated at 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Wednesday 
evening, February 13. 
The _ performance in 
many respects was bet- 
ter than the previous 
one, Lazaro and Bar- 
rientos having recovered 
from whatever nervous- 
ness there might have 
been at the first appear- 
ance. *The famous so- 
prano was given an ova- 
tion after her superb 
rendering of “Caro 
Nome.” Her trills and 
runs were especially re- 
markable for their 
smoothness and clarity. 
The new Spanish tenor’s 
voice had taken on con- 
siderably more ease and 
his notes were beautiful 
and of amazing bril- 
liancy. His solo in the 
last act was received 
with acclaim. 

De Luca again sang 
and acted the role of the 
jester with consummate 


as Sir George, in the 
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effect. The role is generally considered one of the 
baritone’s greatest, 
Mardones was Sparafucile; Flora Perini, Maddalena; 
Marie Mattfeld, Giovanna, and Mario Laurenti, Marullo. 
oberto Moranzoni conducted with his usual precision 
and sympathy. 


“Thais,” Thursday, February 14 


“Thais” was given its third performance this season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 14. Geraldine Farrar, in the title role, again proved 
a seductive courtesan, of attractive appearance, if some- 
what uneven voice. Clarence Whitehill, as Athanael, was 
histrionically magnificent and vocally excellent. The role 
is one peculiarly adapted to him. Rafael Diaz, display- 
ing a voice of pleasing quality, was satisfactory as Nicias. 
The minor parts were all well filled, and Conductor Mon- 
teux led the performance effectively. The audience was 
of good size. 


“Le Prophete,” Friday, February 15 


Caruso, Matzenauer and Muzio repeated their collec- 
tive success in the first performance after the recent re- 
vival of Meyerbeer’s work. All were in good voice and 
the audience, which filled the house, was demonstrative in 
showing its appreciation of the splendid work of this trio 
of excellent artists, as well as that of the rest of the cast, 
which was the same as that of the first performance. 
Bodanzky conducted with verve, and the work left a 
lasting impression, what with it fine spectacles, its spirited 
action, and its sonorous and tuneful music. 


“Marouf,” Saturday (Matinee), February 16 


Rabaud’s very colorful and characteristic score again 
exerted its unusual fascinations upon those discriminative 
listeners who are more concerned with the music than 
with the stage doings at an opera performance. “Marouf” 
improves gradually upon acquaintance, but it will never be 
a popular opera, for its. subtleties lie too deeply buried for 
appreciation on the part of the casuak, opera attendant. 
Frances Alda and Giuseppe de Luca repeated their cus- 
tomary finished and effective readings of the leading parts. 
Pierre Monteux conducted with every consideration for 
the finer points and delicate tonal shades of the score, 


“Manon Lescaut,” February 16 (Evening) 


Puccini’s well known opera on the book of Abbé 
Prevost, had a repetition before a large audience with 
Muzio as Manon and Martinelli as Des Grieux. Scotti, 
as Lescaut, gave the impression that he is far too ad- 
vanced in age to assume such a youthful role. Martinelli 
was superb vocally and Muzio gave an exceptionally im- 
pressive interpretation of the title role. Papi at the 
conductor’s desk did an excellent reading of the score. 


Sunday Evening Concert 


It was an all star concert in every sense of the word 
which took place on Sunday enening, February 17, at the 
Metropolitan Opera, the soloists being Rudolph Ganz, 
pianist; Marie Rappold, soprano, and Pasquale Amato, 
baritone, The splendid virility and consummate art which 
invariably mark Ganz’s work were features on this occa- 
sion, and there was no mistaking the genuine enthusiasm 
of his auditors, who recalled him again and again and 
compelled him to add to the program. The Liszt con- 
certo in E flat was given a brilliant interpretation, the 
wondrous beauty of the Ganz tone calling forth salvos of 
applause which amounted to a veritable ovation. Upon 
his second appearance he played a group comprising the 
Sibelius romance in D flat, his own capriccio in E flat for 
the right hand only, and two Chopin numbers, the 
nocturne in F sharp and the waltz in A flat. Especially 
enjoyable was his own capriccio, a melodious work with 
a distinct charm and appeal. 

Mme. Rappold sang the “Vissi d’arte’ from “Tosca” 
and the jewel song from “Faust,” with the beauty of tone 
and interpretative art which have long made her a 
favorite at the Metropolitan. The reception accorded Mr. 
Amato upon his first entrance left no doubt as to his 
popularity, and his singing of “Sei vendicata” from 
“Dinorah” and the mirth provoking “Largo al factotum” 
from the “Barber of Seville” gave ample cause for the ap- 
plause which was loud and long. Both singers were 
obliged to give encores. 

Richard Hageman has brought the orchestra of the 
Metropolitan to a rare state of excellence. In the over- 
ture to Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride,” it was heard to 
advantage, but it took the two movements from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique” symphony to bring to the 
audience the exact measure of Mr. Hageman’s endeavors 
anc great gifts as a wielder of the baton. He made every 
measure tell, and after so splendid an interpretation, 
virile, poetical and musically authoritative, the audience 
was not satisfied until another orchestral number had 
been added to the program. 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of February 25 


Monday, February 25, “Trovatore,” Muzio, Matzenauer, 
Martinelli, de Luca, Papi; Wednesday, “Le Prophéte,” 
Caruso, Matzenauer, Muzio, Didur, Bodanzky; Thursday, 
“I Puritani,” Barrientos, Lazaro, Mardones, de Luca, 
Moranzoni; Friday, “Marta,” Caruso, Barrientos, Perini, 
de Luca, Bodanzky; Saturday, matinee, “Mme. Sans- 
Géne,” first time this season, Farrar, Amato, Althouse, 
Segurola, Papi; evening, “Marouf,” Alda, de Luca, Mon- 
teux. Tuesday evening, February 26, Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, “Thais.” Sunday evening concert, February 
24, Richard Hageman, conducting, with Marvin Maazel, 
pianist, and Muzio, Braslau and Althouse, as soloists. 
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CHICAGO OPERA 

(Continued from page 5.) 
effectively, as Folco. Giacomo Rimini did a noble and 
sonorous Raimondo. Messer Cornelius was an arresting 
impersonation as executed by Constantin Nicolay. Car- 
olina Lazzari, as Giglietta, contributed telling assistance. 
Others who aided impressively are included in this com- 
plete cast: 







NE Lisle dine bay enn es chnphene 6 6beenngnksev ate ennas Rosa _ Raisa 
EE in 0 bs ba cob doie 0¢enae-e<Utaahkhss beau Myrna Sharlow 
IE ou i's.a veka c4albeee coda ivccccetdkeseaees Jeska Swartz 
CE, Seb vcoennccquuabhescedseseodesbetsaoucee Carolina 

WR, pales Sb Syd dOCeee Eye Pores 46 0eN ic eeebuneceets orrest Lamont 
Ge EE, 5 0.504.04 chabhobuonntescccheetececken Giacomo Rimini 
ee CS sco ccketeoduededeesoutnt Constantin Nicolay 
Il Cavalier Faidet ........... Maguenat 
L’Araldo Maggiore ..... Desire Defrere 
Un Vegliardo ......... Vittorio Trevisan 
Dee eT ee PTT CTL TOTER Tee ee eee M. Taft 
Ethelbert d’Argile ... Marchand 
PE OY MO A pic cdcevcepsdecseatoeheencspnceadés M. Saks 
ee Oe IS og og vc ccccctivoovuseds daveegeerve P. Montaldo 





Conductor iuseppe Sturani 


In the afternoon, preceding the evening “Isabeau” 
premiére, a special “Barber of Seville” performance 
attracted a sold out house principally because Mme. Galli- 
Curci was the Rosina. ‘the coloratura marvel was in rare 
form and astonished even her warmest admirers by the 
vivacity, sprightliness and attractive gaiety which she put 
into her action. Needless to say her singing showed the 
same high qualities with which she had made her audi- 
ences familiar. Her vocal command remains flawless, her 





LUCIEN MURATORE AS FAUST. 
The last week of the Chicago Opera Association's New York season 
was featured by the appearance of the great French actor-tenor for 
the first time in the metropolis as the hero in Gounod’s opera. 
Needless to say, he won in the part the same success which has 
always attended his appearance in the part. 


taste impeccable, her lyric charm, alluring. In the lesson 
scene, after the great “Lakmé” aria, she had a double 
encore. Her hearers applauded, stamped, and shouted 
with delight. Giacomo Rimini did an excellent piece of 
work as Figaro, and revealed all the humor and geniality 
of that character. His singing had extraordinary fluency 
and tonal variety and his stylistic knowledge was in 
evidence throughout. Nadal, the Almaviva, showed grace 
in acting and suavity in singing. Arimondi, as Don 
Basilio, and Trevisan, as Dr. Bartolo, furnished capital 
comedy. 

“Faust” was given a second hearing on Thursday even- 
ing, February 14. 

Nellie Melba sang the role of Marguerite with a voice of 
great purity, particularly luscious and reliable in the mid- 
dle register. To members of the younger generation, espe- 
cially, her singing was well nigh a revelation, with its easy 
flow of melody, perfect poise and clarity of diction. The 
audience emphasized again and again its recognition of 
these gifts of the artist, whose vocal gifts thrilled the 
world for a quarter of a century ago. 

Muratore sang Faust with fine, vibrant vocal timbre and 
with appropriate mood colors. His singing also aroused a 
tumult of applause. He is an actor of wonderfully potent 
powers. 

Baklanoft’s Mephistopheles is one of his best roles, an 
omnipresent, sinister shadow, fiendish and subtle, as the 
Russian artist portrays him. He brought to the vocal 
score a voice of resonant beauty, big and pliant, and at all 
times well directed. He shared in the applause and ad- 
miration of the audience. For Alfred Maguenat as Valen- 
tine there was also a special demonstration of favor. Fran- 
cesca Peralta, Siebel; Desire Defrere, Wagner, and Louise 
Berat, Marthe, completed a splendid cast. Charlier con- 
ducted. 

Perhaps her finest achievement of the month in New 
York was accomplished by Mme. Galli-Curci in “Traviata” 
on Friday evening, February 16, and as though by intuition 
of what was to come, the biggest audience she has yet at- 
tracted here was on hand to do her honor. The throng of 
motor cars choked the surrounding streets, and in the 
outer lobbies a veritable army of auditors besieged the 
ticket sellers and ticket takers. Police reserves had to be 
sent for to handle the rush, Over 3,000 persons were un- 
= to secure the coveted A bic and had to be turned 


e Galli-Curci presented an maida picture as Vio- 
letta, garbed in the crinoline fashion of an earlier Paris, 
and her acting was as compelling as her appearance. All 
the coquettish, pathetic and dramatic features of the role 
were delineated with a histrionic technic so finished and so 
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convincing that even without the Galli-Curci singing art 
to supplement the performance, the mere pen re ag 8 
would have sufficed to hold the hearers fascinated. The 
love scenes with Alfredo, the big second act episode with 
Germont, Sr., and the final moments in the last act were 
done with consummate skill and sympathy. 

Mme, Galli-Curci’s voice was perfection itself, and never 
revealed more beautiful quality, clear timbre, and soulful 
accents, Needless to speak again of her facility, her 
knowledge of delivery, her high E flat, her trill, her taste 
in phrasing. The audience roared its approval and re- 
called her innumerable times. After the first act she was 
presented with a gold wreath inscribed: “To Galli-Curci, 
incomparable artist of the Chicago Opera Association, ad- 
mirers offer a token of great admiration for her exquisite 
art.” It was presented by William Thorner, Martin Beck, 
M. H. Hanson, B. Neuer, G. Buzzi-Peccia, Alvin Schmoe- 
ger, Nuta Maranowska and Mmes. Byrda Rockwell, C. S. 
Williams and Adele Siltz. 

Riccardo Stracciari was the other star of the “Traviata” 
performance, his Germont, Sr., being a wonderfully con- 
ceived piece of work, aristocratic, polished, full of deep 
feeling and appealing simplicity. He made his every move, 
gesture and facial expression count for the utmost. Irre- 
sistibly affecting was his “Di Provenza,” sung with such 
moving accents, such lovely tone and such vocal mastery 
that the listeners clamored for a repetition, which finally 
was accorded by the artist. 

Juan Nadal, the Alfredo, sang lustily and earnestly, but 
did not impress the audience with a sense of his greatness 
in the face of the triumphs gained by his collaborators. 


The final performance of the Chicago Opera season in 
New York brought the first appearance in years of that 
great American favorite of former seasons, Marguerita 
Sylva, who sang the role of Carmen. Associated with 
her were Charles Dalmores, an earnest and assertive Don 
Jose; Alfred Maguenat, eminently satisfactory as Esca- 
millo; Myrna Sharlow, equally good as Micaela; and Alma 
Peterson, Jeska Swartz, Octave Dua, Gustave Huberdeau, 
and Constantin Nicolay in other parts. 

It was not the first time that Marguerita Sylva had ap- 
peared as Carmen in New York, but since her last perform- 
ance here she has become internationally famous in the role 
in Europe. Besides singing it at the French national oper- 
atic theatres in Paris, just before the war, she made a tour 
with it in Germany and Austria, which brought her tri- 
umphs wherever she appeared. Miss Sylva is without ques- 
tion one of the most satisfactory Carmens who has ever 
attempted the role. In the first place, she looks it; and in 
the second, the character is so well acted that one feels 
quite in the presence of the real Carmen. There is a spon- 
taneity about her whole delineation of the role which takes 
it almost out of the category of stage work and makes it 
a thing of real life. There is plenty of frankness and hon- 
esty in her revelation of her feelings, but with it all she 
never forgets that Carmen was neither the gutter snipe 
which some of her portrayers depict, nor the cocotte pre- 
cieuse which is shown by others. Vocally she was in ex- 
cellent form, and the music of the part was sung as a musi- 
cian should sing it, without those tasteless exaggerations 
too often affected by some Carmens of today. The audi- 
ence which filled the house to the last seat was evidently 
very glad to welcome its favorite back. There was hearty 
applause during and after the scenes and at the end re- 
peated curtain calls, until Miss Sylva was finally obliged to 
come out alone, when she was greeted by a great hubbub. 
One only regrets that an artist of her calibre was not seen 
oftener during the season. 

In the pit there was too much of the “laissez-faire” at- 
mosphere rather typical of last nights of a season. Ar- 
naldo Conti conducted with little regard for his artists, and 
his orchestral support was very slovenly in consequence. 


A Quartet of Extraordinary Artists 


The composition of the new quartet which, as announced 
in the MusicaL Courter several weeks ago, has been in 


process of organization for some time past, is now defi- 
nitely determined upon. The soprano will be Frances 
Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; the alto, Caro- 
lina Lazzari, of the Chicago Opera Association; the tenor, 
Giovanni Martinelli, and the baritone, Giuseppe de Luca, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The quartet 
of extraordinary artists will be under the joint manage- 
ment of Charles L. Wagner and the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, though the booking, it is understood, will be done 
through the Wagner office. Besides making records for 
the Victor Talking Machine Company, the quartet will be 
heard extensively in concert. 


Powell’s First Tour of Southwest 


John Powell; the American pianist, is to make his first 
tour of the Southwestern States during the early part of 
April. He will be heard in Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
and Oklahoma, playing practically every night when he is 
not on the train, as the time allotted to this territory is 
necessarily limited on account of other bookings in the 
North the last of April, for which he must return. 

In almost every instance there have been requests that 
Mr. Powell include several of his own compositions in 
each recital program. In particular demand are his “Pioneer 
Dance” from the suite “In the South” and “The Banjo 
Picker,” from his “At the Fair” suite. 





The Witherspoon Recital 
The postponed New York recital of Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon, will take place 
on Thursday afternoon, February 28, at Aeolian Hall. A 


program, other than the one already announced, will be 
given, made up of duets and songs by  Floridia- 
Buononcini, Bach, Floridia-Peri, Sacchini, Charpentier, 
Weckerlin, Saint-Saéns, Recli, Szulc, Schindler, Dubois, 
Buzzi-Peccia, German, Hughes, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Blazejewicz, Moussorgsky, Yates and Mozart. Kurt 
Schindler will be at the piano, 
Mana Zucca, an Aid to Suffrage 
Suffrage is one of the big questions of the day, and to 


the feminine element at least the subject of political equal- 
ity is one of very vital importance. In Town Topics for 
February 7 there appeared this statement: “Mana Zucca’s 
fugato on ‘Dixie,’ a quaint fugued arrangement, full of 
humor and charm, which was played by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, should convince more states that 
at least women composers are worthy the vote.” Thus it 
will be seen that this dainty and essentially feminine young 
woman has furnished a bit of excellent material for an 
argument in favor of equal suffrage 





Mrs. Arthur Mees Vacationing 

Every one takes a vacation once in a while, even the 
wives of well known conductors finding themselves in need 
of such a stimulant occasionally. Just now, Mrs. Arthur 
Mees, wife of the gentleman who conducts the Worcester 
music festival so successfully each year, is having a sum- 
mer vacation in Florida. The pressure of matters musical 
made it impossible for her to do so during the time when 
most people are giving their thoughts to the subject of a 
much needed rest. 


First Concert of Society of Music Optimists 
The Socicty of American Music Optimists, which was 
founded for the advancement of American music and 


musicians, and of which Mana Zucca is the president, 
announces that their first concert will be held on Sunday 
afternoon, March 3, at three o'clock, in the grand ballroom 


of the Hotel Marseilles, togrd street and Broadway. The 


»regram will be announced later. 























DUDLEY BUCK STUDIOS -_~ - 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Contralto 


“To Dudley Buck’s thorough 
training and profound knowl- 
edge of the voice | owe my 
every success.” 


- 50 West 67th Street, New York 
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Tata ene evar 

VERY girl has her own dream of the future—dreams 

fF that more often never come true. Yet there is one 

girl in New York whose dream has been more than 

just realized, She is that delightfully natural and ever 
weet Claudia Muzio. 


Her One Big Dream 


“My one big dream,” the singer confided to the Musi AL 


Courier representative, “was to sing one day with Caruso. 
When my dear father was stage director at Covent Gar- 

! yne years ago, I used to watch every performance 
of Caruso’s from a reserved seat on a soap box in the 


wings. Each movement fascinated me and I scarcely dared 
lest I should miss one of his glorious notes. I 
remember it was in ‘Aida’ that he cry so hard 
That was when I was eight years old. After the perform- 


to breathe, 
mace rie 


inces 1 went home, and while I was being prepared for bed 
! would examine my little white face in the mirror and 
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‘Shall I ever be fine enough looking to ap 
My voice, strangely, did not concern 
1 was said to have had a rather nice 
About that time I made my 


say to myself: 
pear with Caruso?’ 
me, perhaps, because 


one of the coloratura quality 


first appearance in concert, but it was the last for some 
time My father did not believe in using the voice too 
early 

“Well, to get back to the dream,” she continued, 


brightly, “I worked year after year, always with that 
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THE SINGER WHOSE DREAM CAME TRUE 


Claudia Muzxio Tells How She Wanted to Sing With Caruso When She Was a Child 
—Studied One Year and Made Her Debut in Leading Role of ‘‘ Manon’’—Singer Lives 
Every Role—Says — desi Ts pe? Life 


ONAN aie 
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that I sang with the great Enrico Caruso was, I think, the 
happiest of my entire life. You see, my childish dream 
had been realized.” 

Idea of Working with Caruso 


“Don’t you enjoy singing with the famous and beloved 
te nor! - 

“I cannot express what I feel when I work with him. 
It seems to me that we are of one mind! That is the only 
way of expressing it, One look frem him and I know what 
I am going to do next; the text doesn’t play the only part. 
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He is a great artist and a source of unusual inspiration to 
his confreres., 

“Last night I sang ‘Manon’ with Martinelli, who is also 
a fine artist. We had a very good performance. Do you 
know that we both made our debuts in Italy in the same 
opera and later sang it together at Covent Garden?” 


Studied One Year 


“Did you study much?” asked the interested writer. 

“You mean the voice?” she inquired. “Just one year! 
And not until I was nineteen years old. Then I was sent 
to Turin to Mme. Casalone, who had been a famous singer 
in her day and who was then ninety years of age. She told 
me that my voice was too lovely to meddle with, and that 
she would only work with me on the scores. When I was 
twenty a chance came for me to sing the leading role in 
‘Manon’ at Rarrezo, Florence, and | went. 


Never Sang Small Parts 
“Just here I might add that I never sang a small part 
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two years ago, when Zenatello and Maria Gay persuaded 
me to do Micaela in a performance of ‘Carmen,’ in which 
they were appearing. Out of my admiration for them I 
consented. That evening, after my performance in 
‘Bohéme,’ with Zenatello and Ruffo, I went home to study 
the role that I had never even seen. I mean the actual 
score. The next night I sang it, and it proved to be one 
of the biggest successes of my life. If any one mentions 
the word Micaela to a Cuban, even now, he will answer, 
‘Muzio.’ I tell you this not to boast, but simply to show 
how well they liked me in the role.” 
Past Operatic Engagements 

Miss Muzio, besides having sung in all the leading opera 
houses of Italy, was engaged one summer for a three 
months’ season given by the great Toscanini. She created 
a wonderful success in “Tosca”—one of her best imper- 
sonations. Later she also appeared at the Champs Elysées, 
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Paris, then going to Covent Garden, where her reception 


was an enthusiastic one. 
Engaged for Metropolitan 


‘When I passed through New York,” she continued, “on 
my way back from Havana, more than two years ago, I 
had several offers to appear with other companies. I 
said: ‘No, if I come to New York, it will be to go with 
the Metropolitan. Nothing else!’ After I returned to 





dream in my mind, until my chance came. The first night in my life. The nearest I ever came to it was in Havana (Continued on page 30.) 
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CLAUDIO MUZIO, 
The attractive young Italian soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, in some of her roles. 
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Again Acclaimed Supreme 
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4 She wears with ease and grace the coloratura crown 
= eee , 
a Philadelphia Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1918 
5 « 
Phila. Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1918. régime by Tetrazzini and Melba, as 3 
= it is several years since Verdi's the most distinguished singers to 
opera, one of the most melodious voice the role since the days of Patti 
works of the Italian composer, was and Sembrich,. Now it is to be said 
heard here. Previous to this per- for Miss Hempel, however, that 
= formance, the florid music of the she wears with ease and grace.the 
> languishing Violetta having been coloratura crown that these others 
sung during the Hammerstein erstwhile wore. a 
- Phila. Telegraph, Feb. 6, 1918, 
: An ovation was tendered Miss 
Frieda Hempel as Violetta at the Phila. Press, Feb. 6, 1918. 
conclusion of the briiliant “Sempre Ther tj Viol 
on ‘ j lere was ¢ oletta 
Libera.” The radiant Diva, who am . = =" er — 
3 4 er ° was Called a Cc ¥ fa role, % as 
= was a veritable Parisian model in area a © See HUN, ind a 
a matter of fact the great coloratura 
her gorgeous gown, was brought 
singers have all, as the program last 
before the velvet curtain many _* ; 
; night said very truthfully, and with 
times. Her voice was in perfect eae Seas a 
mM ; . perhaps unintentional significance, 
condition, and its clear vibrant tones made it “ etl 
é e ade 1 one > s O $ 
rang out with remarkable clarity. : eee : P pu y 
, mediums for the exhibition” of 
In the florid passages of the aria she aie 
‘ their art. 
accomplishes the coloratura effects 
with an ease that did not manifest lsut much water has passed 
fear of any new star of this style of under the bridges since then. We 
vocalism and the wave no longer want to see a soprano’s 
of plaudits which swept the house art “exhibited.” We want to see 
, at the end of the first act has seldom Violetta live, as Hempel lives her. 
been equalled in this city, We do not care so much about the 
In the second act Miss Hempel trills and the staccati. There are 
maintained her vocal standard and singers who die at the end of the 
acted with an intensity of emotion lirst act, instead of at the end ofthe | 
in the scene with Germont. But it ES ae a 
. > was in the ballroom spectacle that per: th the irst act the voca 
= the cantatrice achieved her glorifi- nt eworks practically are at an end 3 
= cation. A murmur of surprise and or the next three acts the lyric 
— admiration arose when Miss Hem- voice and the histrionic gift are the 
— pel, clad in the most dazzling cos- requisites. It is the charm of “La 
—  tume ever seen on the Metropolitan Traviata” th: 
= - an Traviata” that through its cours 
= _ stage, and with her coiffure, throat rage ; oes 
= and bosom scintillating with dia- we can still feel the stip of pathos 
=  monds and emeralds, came toward as Ilempel made us feel it last 
the footlights. The women literally night, in the career of the courtesan 
gasped, and the bejewelled matrons with a heart that was Camille, even 
F o the Grand Tier paled into utter though we should have thought all 
insignificance in comparison with Re a a ; ors 
the kaleidoscopic songstress. . . . pathos had been worn out years 
The night was a personal triumph ago. 
for Miss Hempel. © Ira L. Hill 
Phila. Public Ledger, Feb. 6, Hempel to assume its chief role. flawless purity its tones threaded the sake of a bravura effect. There 
1918. Her voice last night was accepted the mazes of “Ah, fors e lui,” and ts an exquisite quality of caressing 
Verdi's “La Traviata” will not with every evidence of fervent en- the rest of the favorite airs assigned gentleness in the glissando and the 
grow old as long as it can find joyment by the audience that filled it, ayd never once was it forced to portamento she uses to deseend 
“4 such a coloratura singer as Miss the Metropolitan Opera House. In a bold and challenging hardness for trom her crystalline altitudes 
. ’ . 
Only New York Concert Recital: Feb. 26th, 3 p. m., at Carnegie Hall 
Spring Festival Engagements Now Booking 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York 
‘ a (Steinway Piano Used) 
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LEOPOLD AUER REACHES NEW YORK 





The Famous Violinist and Pedagogue to Teach in 
America 


On Monday, February 18, the steamship Bergensfjord, 
of the Norwegian-American Line, arrived in New York 
from Christiania. Among those on board was Prof. Leo- 
pold Auer, the veteran violinist and today the most famous 
teacher of violinists in the world, numbering among his 
prominent pupils Mischa Elman, Eddy Brown, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Max Rosen and many others of fame. He received a 
representative of the Musicat Courter in his hotel on Tues- 
day morning, looking hale, hearty and vigorous, de- 
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LEOPOLD AUER, 





Famous Russian violinist and pedagogue who has just 
arrived for his first visit to America. 
F, Mi) 04 NLL LUNA 


spite the more than three score and ten years that are his. 
Mentally he is as alert as many a man half a century 
younger than he 

“Yes,” said he, “it was my first trip across the Atlantic. 
We had delightful weather, despite the time of year—not a 
single rough day. I have often been sick on the passage 
from the Continent to England, but was in fine health all 
the way across. | have come to America because it is 
the only country where one can be free today to pursue 
one’s art without interruption, And I am intensely inter- 
ested in the musical life here. I have read the Musicau 
Courier regularly for years, and the tremendous musical 
activities of America—your innumerable great festivals 
each spring and fall, for instance, and the splendidly sup- 


ported symphony orchestras—have always made me 
anxious to come here. You spend énormous sums of 
money for music, more than any other country in the 
world, which long ago convinced me that there is more real 


interest in music here than anywhere else. 

“My plans? Of course, they are uncertain still; I’ve only 
been here twenty-four hours.” Professor Auer, by the 
way, speaks fluent and idiomatic English. “I am going to 
teach; in fact, I have had several flattering offers already 
to undertake a master class at some of your leading musi- 
cal institutions. But I shali wait until 1 have had time 
to consult with all my friends before I decide just when 
and where I shall begin work. Later on I may play.” He 
smiled. “Of course | don’t attempt any longer to compete 
in virtuosity with some of my own pupils, but in Russia 
and Scandinavia, Mrs, Stein, who accompanies me, and I 
have been very successful in recitals of the sonatas of the 
classic masters. Why, in Christiania they had a regular 
Auer epidemic in the summer of 1916. My pupils, Heifetz 
and Toscha Seidl—he came over on the boat with me—and 
Mrs. Stein and myself gave between us no less than fifteen 
recitals in one month in the city and every one sold out. 

“Naturally I am very pleased indeed with the sensational 
success which they tell me that Heifetz achieved here, and 
none the less to know that Max Rosen is doing well. You 
must hear this Toscha Seidel, too. He is an artist of quite 
another genre from Heifetz, and very great in his own 
way. Then there was another pupil who came over with 


me—Thelma Giben, from Chicago, an unusually gifted girl 
who has been working with me for three or four years 
past. 


“Indeed, I am glad to be here, though the situation in 
Russia, where all my family still are, unable to get out, is 
very discouraging. America seems in advance almost like 
a second home to me, I have had so many American pupils 
and friends; and so many prominent artists who were for- 
merly my pupils are favorites with you, Yes, I think I 
shall be able to tell definitely about my American plans in 
time for next week’s MusicaL Courter.” 


MATERNA DIES IN VIENNA 

The Paris correspondent of the MusicaL Courter sends 
in an unconfirmed but probably correct report that Amalie 
Materna, one of the greatest of German dramatic so- 
pranos in her day, recently died at Vienna. She was born 
at St, Georgen, Styria (Austria), on July 10, 1845, her 
father being the schoolmaster of that village, and made 
her first appearance on the stage at the Thaliatheatre, in 
Gratz, the Styrian capital, about 1864. Soon afterward 
she married Karl Friedrich, a famous actor of the time, 
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and was engaged with him at the Karlstheatre in Vienna, 
where she appeared in operetta. It was not long, however, 
before the evidence she gave of unusual ability brought 
her an engagement at the Royal Opera of Vienna, where 
she made her debut in 1869 as Selika in “Die Afrikanerin” 
(“L’Africaine”) with great success, establishing herself 
at one bound as one of the greatest opera singers. She 
had a dramatic soprano voice of unusual compass, volume 
and sustaining power, fine stage presence, was an excellent 
musician and a dramatic artist of much ability. One of 
her famous parts was the title role in Goldmark’s “The 
Queen of Sheba,” and she has never had a superior in some 
of the leading Wagnerian roles, She was the first Briinn- 
hilde at Payreuth in 1876, and sang there repeatedly, creat- 
ing Kundry in “Parsifal” on July 28, 1882. Her first ap- 
pearances in England were at the Wagner concerts in Al- 
bert Hall in 1877. She came to this country first in 1882, 
returned for the Wagner Festival in 1884, and made her 
debut at the Metropolitan Opera on January 5, 1885, as 
Venus in “Tannhauser.” She continued to sing at the 
Metropolitan for a number of years, her most famous part 
being that of Briinnhilde in “Die Walkiire.” Her last 
operatic appearances in New York appear to have been in 
the spring of 1894, only three years before her retirement, 
which took place on April 23, 1897. Since then she has 
lived quietly, most of the time in Vienna. 


LEXINGTON THEATRE TO BE SOLD 


Complications Continue in Hammerstein Suit 


Justice Hotchkiss of the Supreme Court last week named 
a referee to sell the Lexington Avenue Opera House, at 
Fifty-first street and Lexington avenue, in the proceed- 
ings brought by the Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
against the Hammerstein Opera Company and others to 
foreclose a mortgage of $450,000 made on May 28, 1914. 
Proceedings to foreclose the mortgage were begun in the 
Supreme Court on August 2, 1916. Mr. Hammerstein sold 
out his interest in the building in February, 1915. The 
purchasers were the Gerstan-Cramer Amusement Company. 
Property and building represent an investment of $1,100,- 





It has been reported that the Chicago Opera had to 
take a year’s lease on the building in order to give its 








TAppeals to the Younger 
Set and Pleases the staid 
Concertgoers. 


“With All My 
Heart and Soul” 
By Ernest R. Ball 














recent one month of performances there. This summer 
the Lexington Theatre will be used for moving pictures. 


Chicago Opera in Boston 
(By Telegraph.) 
February 19, 1918, 

To the Musical Courier: ~ 

“Aida” opened the Chicago’ ' Opera season here in bril- 
liant style and before a very large and very enthusiastic 
audience, including Governor McCall, Mayor Peters, Gen- 
cral Johnston, Major General Hodges, Rear Admiral 
Wood and Commandant Rush. The performance began at 
10:30, There were innumerable calls for Raisa, who domi- 
nated the performance with her effective interpretation. 
Rimini and the other principals scored successes in pro- 
portion. The sales for the week are very large. Every 


one expectant for Galli-Curci debut here in opera. 
s. 





Percy Grainger Convalescing 

Percy Grainger, the pianist, has been absent from his 
duties with the band of the Fifteenth Coast Artillery on 
sick leave for several weeks past, confined to his New 
York apartment with a severe attack of iritis. Mrs. Rose 
Grainger, his mother, has also been suffering from the 
same complaint, but both patients are now well on the 
road to convalescence. Dr. Vaughan, the attending phy- 
sician, is of the opinion that Mr. Grainger will be able to 
return to his army duties at Fort Hamilton on February 


25. 
Reddick-Hootman 


William Reddick, the well known pianist and accom- 
panist and organist at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., was married 
on Thursday, February 14, to Irma Hootman, of Green- 
castle, Ind., herself a ema and singer. The wedding 
took place at St. Bartholomew's, New York, the Rev. 
Robert F. Wood, of Tuxedo Park, officiating. Harry F. 
Gilbert was the best man. Mr. and Mrs. Reddick will live 
at 500 West 140th street, New York. 


Sousa Conducts at Hippodrome 
Lieutenant John Philip Sousa, U. S. N. R. F. C., con- 
ducted his own music in “Cheer Up” at the Hippodrome, 
New York, one night last week. An amusing circum- 
stance of the event was that, as he is now without a beard, 
many persons in the audience failed to recognize him, 
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THE NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 


Programs and Artists for the Tenth Annual Event at 
Evanston, Ill. 


Carl Kinsey, of Chicago, who has made a great suc- 
cess of the management of the annual North Shore Music 
Festival at Evanston, Ill., ever since the first one, ten years 
ago this spring, is in New York and gave the MusicaL 
Courter the first information as to the 1918 festival. As 
usual, Mr. Kinsey has secured a list of exceptional artists, 
headed by Amelita Galli-Curci and Lucien Muratore and 
including Marie Sundelius, Nevada van der Veer, Princess 
Tsianina, Lenora Sparkes, Paul Althouse, Theo Karle, 
Reinald Werrenrath, Arthur Middleton and Emilio Go- 
gorza. The Minneapolis Orchestra will appear at all the 
concerts, Emil Oberhoffer conducting. Peter C. Lutkin 
will direct the choral works as usual. 

The festival will begin on Monday evening, May 27, 
with a performance of Elgar’s “Caractacus”’; Tuesday 
evening will be the annual Artists’ Night, with Muratore 
for the principal soloist; Thursday evening is allotted to 
the first performance anywhere of a new choral work by 
David Stanley Smith, of the music department of Yale 
University, entitled “The Rhapsody of St. Bernard”; 
Saturday afternoon will be the annual affair by and for 
the children, with Princess Tsianina and Gogorza as solo- 
ists and the children’s chorus singing “Hiawatha’s Child- 
hood,” by Whitely; on Saturday evening Galli-Curci will 
close the festival in what will, without doubt, prove to be 
a blaze of glory. 





German Theatre to Disband 


The owners of the Irving Place Theatre, New York, 
have asked the German stock company which now is giving 
drama and musical comedy there to vacate on May 1, 1918. 
The Irving Place Theatre has been the center of German 
dramatic production in this country for the last thirty 
years. At one time Heinrich Conried was its manager be- 
fore he became directing head of the Metropolitan Opera. 
One of the owners of the theatre, Judge Crain, denies that 
the refusal to renew the lease with the German company 
has anything to do with war or political reasons. It is 
understood that an east side company will occupy the Irving 
Place Theatre after May 1, and present plays in Yiddish. 


Toscha Seidl, Violinist, in America 

Toscha Seidl, a young Russian violinist, pupil of Leopold 
Auer, whose name has been associated in Europe for sev- 
eral years past with those two other famous young Auer 
pupils, Heifetz and Rosen, arrived in New York Monday 
of this week on the same boat with Professor Auer. Re- 
ports of his playing which have preceded him from Europe 
rank him as a worthy colleague of the other two young 
virtuosos. He was accompanied by his family. 





New York Recital for Galli-Curci 


Amelita Galli-Curci will give a recital in New York at 
Carnegie Hall on March 4, under the auspices of the 
Rubinstein Club. The recital will take the place of the 
fifth musicale of the club, which had been arranged for 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Presidents of other women’s 
clubs are to be guests of the Rubinstein Club. 


De Segurola Convalescing 

The many friends of Andres de Segurola will be 
happy to know that the distinguished and popular bass 
of the Metropolitan Opera House is convalescing from 
his recent illness, Mr. de Segurola never was in bet- 
ter voice than at the present time, and his return to 
the Metropolitan Opera House is awaited most anx- 
iously by all his admirers. 


Israel Joseph Accompanist for Max Rosen 

Max Rosen has engaged Israel Joseph, the well known 
pianist and coniposer, as accompanist for all of his forth- 
coming concert appearances. Mr. Joseph has been iden- 
tifed with many famous violinists, and his compositions 
for the violin have been played by Albert Spalding and 
other distinguished artists. 


Carl D. Kinsey in New York 
Carl D. Kinsey, vice-president and general manager 
of the Chicago Musical College, arrived in New York 
the latter part of last week, and was seen enjoying the 
erformance of “Traviata” at the Lexington a 
ouse, Mr. Kinsey is here on business, and will re- 
main in New York for one week, 


Ethel Leginska Divorced 
Ethel Leginska, the concert pianist, in private life Mrs. 
Ethel Whittern, has been granted a divorce from Roy 
Emerson Whittern, composer, of Cleveland, Ohio, better 
known as Whithorne. The decree was granted in Ohio 
by Judge Alvin J. Parson, in the Court of Common Pleas. 


Raisa and Rimini for Buenos Aires 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, of the Chicago Opera, 
have been engaged for the coming summer for the opera 
season at the Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
The artists will leave New York some time in April for 
South America. 


Mr. and Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich Announce 

The many friends of Mr. and Mrs. Perley Dunn 
Aldrich will hear with interest the announcement of the 
marriage of their daughter, Margaret Lamson, to William 
Alton Kirkpatrick, which took place on Saturday, February 
16, in Philadelphia. 


—— 


A oh i 
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Annual New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, 
Monday Evening, February 4th, 1918 


ADELAIDE FISCHER 


SOPRANO 


A FEW OF HER PRESS EXCERPTS—MORE TO FOLLOW 








MISS FISCHER I$ A MUCH IMPROVED SINGER WITH FINE COMMAND OF TONE AND OF STYLE. SHE PLEASED PARTICULARLY 
IN HER DELIVERY OF A GROUP OF RUSSIAN SONGS, 


(Brooklyn Eagle, Feb. 5th, 1918.) 


ADELAIDE FISCHER SANG TO 

, ae A LARGE AUDIENCE LAST 

EVENING FROM A STAGE 

WITH INTEREST AND FILLED WITH TOWERING 
FOUND MUCH THAT SHE 


PALMS AND FLOERS. 
DID WORTH REPETITION, HER LIGHT VOI 

OATH REPETITION EASY STYLE PLEASED 
MISS FISCHER'S VOICE GUN. AS. THEY. HAD 
IS A LIGHT SOPRANO 

WHICH SHE USES WELL, 


FORMERLY, MISS 
FISCHER WAS AT HER 
SHE HAS AKEEN MUSICAL 


BEST IN MODERN 


INTELLIGENGE AND HER FRENCH PIECES BY BIZET 
PHRASING IS G00, HER Pag hL cng 
; a . ~ hen MISS FISCHER HAS A PLEAS- 

: ANT AND FRESH VOICE 
“LITTLE STAR SO BRIGHT WHICH MAKES HER RE- 
SHE SANG WITH SWEETER GITALS A REAL PLEASURE. 


GOOD DICTION AND IN- 
TELLIGENGE IN SINGING 
ARE ALSO VALUABLE 


TONE, AND IN GRETCH- 


ANINOFF’S “CRADLE 
SONG’ SHE WAS ODE- PLATFORM ASSETS WHICH 
SHE POSSESSES, 


LIGHTFUL. 
(New York Morning Telegraph, 
) 


(New York Herald, Feb. sth, 1918.) gly,” atte sane 


ADELAIDE FISCHER HAS BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC ONLY A FEW YEARS, IN SPITE OF THIS SHE IS ESTABLISHED AS THE 
POSSESSOR OF A SOPRANO VOICE OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY AND IS ONE OF THE REALLY INTERESTING SINGERS OF TODAY. 
SHE FASCINATES ABOVE ALL ELSE BY THE NATURALNESS AND HONESTY OF HER ART. HER VOICE SHOWED 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN THE HEAD VOICE AND MEZZA-VOGE, AND HER DICTION, T00, HAS BECOME A JOY. 

THE PROGRAM GREW TO QUITE IMPOSING DIMENSIONS BY THE NUMEROUS REPETITIONS AND ENCORES 
WHICH WERE DEMANDED; IN SPITE OF THIS THE LISTENERS SEEMED NOT TO HAVE HAD ENOUGH, 


(New York Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 6th, 1918.) 

















Exclusive Management 


Winton & Livingston, Inc. Aeolian Hall, New York 
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EDITH MASON CREATES 
GENUINE SENSATION IN CUBA 


Young American Soprano Wins Unanimous and Ex- 
travagant Praise 


Those who remember Edith Mason as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will recall what an impres- 
ion she made at the famous house in the role of Micaela 
in “Carmen.” Now she has been singing it in Cuba, as 
prima donna of the Bracale Opera Company, and the 
ritics there have not only praised her as did their New 
York colleagues, but, with the greater freedom of the 
Latin races, have let their pens run riot in a real orgy of 
praise, as may be seen from the following picturesque 
notices, all from Havana papers of recent date; 


Last night Edith Mason debuted in Carmen, an artist of beau 


tiful stage presence, refined manners, and with a warm voice of 
exquisite timbre In her role of Micaela, she gave us a perfect 
impression of the romantic personage who lives enamored of an 


ideal She sang the aria of the third act with the severest tech- 
nic of the great singers, with beautiful inflections, unity and phras- 
ings, emitting the high notes with the utmost spontaneity. 
La Mason possesses an exquisite sentiment of art. When 
necessary the phrases vibrated passionately, but always maintaining 
ingenious and simple character that the librettist Merimée has 
Micaela.—-El Musico viego, in La Nacion, January 2, 1918. 


given to 


Edith Mason is a lyric soprano with a warm and beautiful voice, 
which she manages with great art; a voice of exquisite timbre, of 
rfect refinement, which attacks and diminishes the high notes with 
mpidity and astounding security. She was received with mani- 
stations of sympathy, which were renewed persistently, and cach 
time more enthusiastically at every opportunity.—El Mundo, Janu- 


ary 2, 1918 


Miss Mason, who adds a charming presence and manner to con- 
mate art, made a most profound impression on her hearers and 
ang her part exquisitely She is possessed of a clear, well tim- 
red voice, and in the romance of the third act disclosed herself a 
great singer She had an ovation which was more than merited,— 
The Imparcial, January 2, 1918 


Miss Mason obtained a triumph never equaled in the interpre- 


tation of Micaela She was perfect as a singer and perfect as an 
actress Her voice, of the purest timbre, is the most beautiful 
beard in our day in our theatres. Her school of singing is envi- 
ivle and her interpretative talent is admirable From her first 


uppearance on the stage she conquered the audience by her irre- 
proachable characterization, the sweet creature, and when from her 
lig like golden butterflies from a marvelous bouquet, floated the 
happy mortals who heard were transported into 
celestial regions In the celebrated aria of the third act the en- 
thusiasm she aroused was indescribable Her diction is something 
ileal, her mezzo voice is of a superhuman purity, never a vacilla 
tion in the intonation. Always in psychology of the personage. 
The ovation was tremendous and tremendous was the demand for 
an encore, hut Polacco was . . unmovable. I have no words more 
appropriate with which to praise her than these: “She is a worthy 
diseiple of the great Polacco.”"—The Imparcial, January 2, 1918. 


pure accents, the 


The part of Micaela was entrusted to the soprano, Edith Mason, 
who made her appearance for the first time before our public. She 
was for every one a real revelation. She is a sublime singer, pos 
sessing a voice of extraordinary beauty, whose timbre carries to the 
in tones of the purest crystal. She is a singer 
word, with perfect control of her vocal 
organ She delighted by the way in which she interpreted and 
sang the first act, but where she was astounding was in the aria 
of the third act, which she sang in a masterly manner; and after that 
in the scene and duo with Don José. She sang in accents so suave, 
tender, that she moved us to the depths. The public paid tribute 


ear suavest caresses 
in the true sense of the 
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to her art and her voice in an ovation which shall long be remem- 
bered here. 

Her presentation was the “clou” of the performance. For many 
years nothing of this kind has been heard by us. The writer adds 
his modest applause of admiration for the charm and genius of 
this artist.—(Signed) Poitou, Havana, January 2, 1918. 





In the role of Micaela there debuted a singer who was awaited 
with great interest, Edith Mason. Her appearance predisposed the 
public in her favor. Of singular beauty and admirably characterized, 
she is what in the scenic art is called “angelic.” In the third act 
in the long awaited aria, she made her great triumph and received 
a magnificent and well merited ovation. The public demanded that 
it be repeated, but Maestro Polacco, faithful to his determination 
not to permit encores, would not allow it.—La Lucha, January 
2, 1918, 

Edith Mason, the Micaela of the opera “Carmen,” belongs to the 
world of really great artists. The greatest applause of last night 
was dedicated to her. 

She possesses a precious voice of lyric soprano and the art of 
singing is a religion for her. She is very young and already has 
the right to occupy first rank in the largest opera houses, Edith 
Mason can never acquire greater beauty of voice, for hers already 
is a noble voice which penetrates the ear as the softest caresses, 
I insist upon applying to her voice the adjective noble as belonging 
by right only to a few privileged ones.—Francisco Hermida, in 
La Discusion, January 2, 1918. 


Another role in which Miss Mason won great favor in 
Havana was that of the queen in “The Huguenots.” There 
follow a few notices from the same critics who praised her 
Micaela. 

Edith Mason has placed under the patronage of her art, of her 
voice, and of her charming personality, the role of Marguerite 
de Valois. She is an enchanting queen, an actress of great talent 
and impeccable in the lyric side of the role, of which she executes 
the details in an exquisite manner, During the entire second act 
her work is absolutely perfect. The charming aria, “O lieto suol 
della Turenna,” was magnificently sung.—El Mundo, January 4, 1918. 


Edith Mason, the delicious Micaela of “Carmen,” was presented 
last night in the character of Marguerite de Valois. She demon- 
strated in the interpretation of her delicate role her excellent qual- 
ities as a singer. In the aria, “O lieto suol della Turenna,” she 
won a magnificent triumph and was greatly and justly applauded. 
She is an artist possessing a beautiful voice, to which is added a 
magnificent schoof of singing, always respecting the laws of the 
aesthetic.—Diario de la Marina, January 4, 1918. 


Edith Mason was on the stage the true Marguerite de Valois 
of the golden legends. She sang beautifully. The extremely difficult 
aria of the second act, she dominated with perfection. She also 
sang exquisitely the duet with the tenor Palet in the same act.—The 
Imparcial, January 4 1918. 

The role of the Queen Marguerite was nobly interpreted by a 
lyric nightingale called Edith Mason, exceptional creature, in which 
are wisely combined the artistic soul and true talent. Hearing 
and seeing Edith Mason on the stage, I cannot help thinking of 
that genius who infuses in this little American girl vigor, precision 
and the ideal spiritual ductility of the Italian soul.—Francisco 
Hermida, in La Discusion, January 4, 1918. 


Edith Mason, high artistic soul and personality, was a brilliant 
Marguerite de Valois. Her singing was really spiritualized, her 
diction fine and she overcame the technical difficulties of her role 
with the virtuosity peculiar to sopranos who dedicate themselves to 
that style of work. She was indeed beautiful in the costume of 
the young queen and her voice floated through the house with the 
most delicious sonority and enchanting accents.—El Musico viego, 
in La Nacion, January 4, 1918. 


But these two roles are by no means the only ones in 
which Miss Mason has won success with the Bracale 
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organization. At the beautiful Teatro Nacionale of Ha- 
vana—one of the finest theatres, both inside and out, on 
this side of the Atlantic Ocean—she sang, in addition, 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” Gilda in “Rigoletto,” Inez in “L’Af- 
ricana,” and Marguerite in both Gounod’s “Faust” and 
Boito’s “Mefistofeles,” with invariable success in each role 
and upon each appearance, as is shown by press comments 
which will be reproduced in an early number of the Musi- 
CAL COURIER. 

Few Americans have attained to the foremost position 
which Edith Mason now occupies at so early an age as 
she; but few, indeed, have been endowed with so excep- 
tional a voice as hers or have acquired a knowledge of how 
to use their vocal medium with the perfection that is hers. 


Marcia van Dresser under Judson Management 


Marcia van Dresser, who is well known throughout 
Europe for her successful appearances as leading lyric and 
Wagnerian soprano in, many of the largest opera houses, 
and subsequently in America, not only as a recitalist, but 
as one of the leading sopranos of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany for the past two seasons, has announced a change of 
management. Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, will have entire charge of bookings for 
this popular soprano. 

Miss van Dresser’s February appearances include the 
Longy Club in New Bedford on the roth and three pa- 
triotic appearances in New York. The first will be on the 
21st at a patriotic dinner given by the Sulgrave Institution 
in honor of the Premier of Canada and his wife, Sir Rob- 
ert and Lady Borden, and other notable guests represent- 
ing Great Britain, the Sulgrave Institution having been 
founded to foster the friendship of English speaking peo- 
ple and to encourage, promote and promulgate the basic 
sentiment of democracy; the second will be for the benefit 
of Gertrude Robinson Smith’s Vacation Society, and the 
third will be for the Fatherless Children of France, which 
will be given in Miss Damrosch’s studio. At this benefit 
Miss van Dresser will sing twenty-four children’s songs 
and songs by Dr. Frank Damrosch and Jacques Dalcroze. 
March 3 brings Miss van Dresser to Boston, where she 
will appear in Symphony Hall. 


A Boston Luncheon for McCormack 


John McCormack was the guest of honor at an interest- 
ing luncheon party in Boston last week, where he gave his 
unique annual song festival, four crowded concerts in eight 
days. Among those present were the following Boston 
composers: George W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Charles 
Martin Loeffler, Wallace Goodrich and Clayton Johns. 
Vhilip Fiale also dropped in for a few minutes to pay his 
respects. The luncheon was arranged, to quote one of the 
inembers of the party: 

“As a small token of appreciation from a few American 
composers to a great artist who, from the day he set foot 
on American soil, has been a consistent friend of the Amer- 
ican composer.” 











DECEMBER 
CINCINNATI PRESS OPINIONS: 


The playing of the eighth Beethoven symphony was, for 
sheer beauty and purity, as fine a thing as we have heard in 
years. 

“— -‘Walter H. Rothwell, presiding as guest conductor, 
made the occasion an unforgettable one. 

. . Adjectives and adverbs are lame things, therefore we 
shall not try to lug them in, It is better you know simply 
that here was a Beethoven creation to which divinely full justice 
was done.”’—Cineinnati Post. 


Walter Henry Rothwell, who appeared as guest conductor, 
is a director whose specialty is a firm, clear reading of the 
subjects at hand. : 

so Within the first five minutes, the surety and authority 
of the firm, crisp beat, established the presence of an experienced 
and accomplished conductor, 

; Every line, every small detail of phrase for the 
various choirs, receives from Mr, Rothwell a fine and clear 
statement.”’"—Cineinnati Times-Star. 





“Mr. Rothwell secures his results with a minimum of gesticu- 
lation, comports himself with dignity and firmness and was 
happy in securing a hearty response from the orchestra. 

. The orchestra was made to sound beautifully, the colors 
isitely shaded and the poetic mood admirably suggested. 
wy The prelude and Liebestod, with its orchestral vivid- 
ness and ite passionate utterances, was less a matter of burning, 
elemental sweep under Rothwell’s hands than a_ beautifully 
rounded and finely balanced enunciation of the music. 

“— —  Gareful study of every fine detail of a composition 
made for a most delightful, pure and exquisite performance of 
the inimitable eighth symphony of Beethoven. 

Wo 6 Rothwell played the symphony with a sprightliness 
and loving attention.”—Cineinnati Enquirer. 


JANUARY 
DETROIT PRESS OPINIONS: 


ROTHWELL CAPTURES ORCHESTRA AND CITY. 
Conpucton SHows Master HAND IN SYMPHONY. 
“Seldom has such a full, rich volume of tone been obtained 
from the orchestra; his pianissimo was infinitely appealing, as 
in the largo of Dvordk’s symphony, ‘From the New World’; his 
fortiasimo was stunning in its grandeur, as in the climax of the 
Liszt symphonic poem, ‘Les Preludes,’ where he brought forth 
a strong finale so impressively that the gallery thundered and 
the floor quivered with the stamping of feet.""—Detroit Sunday 


News. 


were exqu 








UNANIMOUS SUCCESS OF 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


AS 


GUEST CONDUCTOR OF THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND THE DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
DURING MONTHS OF DECEMBER AND JANUARY ° 

















grace and mastery.”-—Detroit News. 


“Beethoven's fifth symphony in C minor was given with ease, 





NEW LEADER WORKS WONDERS WITH MEN. 


“Mr. Rothwell is first a thorough drillmaster. He puts his 
whole self into whatever he attempts and he demands the same 
wholly consuming interest of his men. 

“, . . His readings of numbers given creditably before by 
the orchestra, were no less than sensational.’’—Detroit News. 





ROTHWELL ERECTS GENUINE SYMPHONY. 


MAGICAL CHANGE IN Detroit OscHestRA UNDER BATON oF 
ViIsITING ConpbUCTOR. 


“The work the organization did was better than those who 
had watched its course dreamed it ever could possibly accomplish. 

Ge _ The magical change that had come over Detroit’s or- 
chestra giving it power to thrill and hold listeners tense through 
the sheer beauty and power of its interpretations. 

“. . . At the risk of appearing guilty of extravagance, the 
reviewer ventures the assertion that ‘Les Preludes’ has never 
received a more scholarly, or a more thoroughly delightful read- 
ing by any conductor who has visited Detroit. 

‘“. . « Mr. Rothwell has won the respect and the enthusiasm 
of the players and the admiration of all who have “attended the 
concerts. 

“ . « There was virility, sympathy and beauty in Mr. Roth- 
well’s interpretation of Beethoven's fifth symphony.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 





_ “After watching Mr. Rothwell’s work during his sh 
in Detroit, there must be conviction in the mind of yas ~~ 
familiar with orchestral bodies and directors that in every essen- 
tial Mr. Rothwell measures up to the highest standards. 

“. . « Players and director scored a great triumph in th 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ‘Caprice Espagnol,’ played wi i t 
captivated all.""—Detroit Times. oo 





“Of Conductor Rothwell’s work, all the praise th 
corded him at his first concert was verified Reng adn 
og imparts = ag Rear enthusiasm to the men, and a unity 
of purpose and a decisiveness and incisi 
ph mnir ad nd By Neisiveness of execution that 
“. « . What in most respects was the best o 
career, was offered by the Detroit Symphony pA my Walt 
Henry Rothwell appearing for the third and last time as t 
conductor.”—Detroit Journal. _ 
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De Luca Proves -7Master 


First N. Y. Song Recital at Carnegie Hall, Feb. 10, 1918 


ei a rg ste Ls few Yor fun, February 11. 
‘icc| What the New York Critics Said:— sole ase be 


DELUCA PROVES GIUSEPPE DELUCA 
MASTER OF WINS HIS AUDIENCE 


BEL CANTO 


4 




















Metropolitan Barytone Gives 
His First Song Recital 
in New York. 





Metropolitan Baritone, Heard in 

Recital, Reveals Genuine Lyric 
| Voice with Delicacies That 
Have Been Overlooked in Opera 


CARNEGIE HALL FILLED 


Singer Is Recalled Many Times 
and Receives Laurel 
Wreath. 





By MAX SMITH. 
A CAREFUL. examination of 





records might disclose that 
the land of bel canto has 

Giuseppe de Luck, barytone, of the 
Metropolitak Opera Company, gave his 
Gret song recital in New York yesterday 
afternoon at Carnegie Hall. Tho house 
was apparently sold out, and the audl- 
ence, which included many of his com- 
patriots and operatic colleagues, was 
evidentiy made up of warm admirers. 

Mr. de Luca was recalled again and 
again, while waves of bravos swept 
through the hall, and following a group 
of French and Russian songs, ending 
with Gretchanino’s “Berceuse,” « laurel 
wreath with the Italian colors was given 
to the singer. 

As a performer jn the recital field Mr. 


given birth to more concert singers 
than most of us realize. 

In listening to Giuseppe de Luca 
esterday afternoon in_ Carnegie. 
Hail, however, the writer could 
think of no Italian, other than Alice 
Barbi, so fitted by wature and by 
training to give complete satisfac- 
tion in recital as this remarkable 





baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

De Luca's voice is a genuine bari- 
tone of lyric calibre and almost 
perfect timbre peculiarly elastic 
and susceptible to dynamic shading, 

et essentially masculine in quality. 
Phis voice the singer has under ex- 
traordinary control. (He is indeed 
a master of bel canto. 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11 


Berkshire String Quartet 

The Berkshire String Quartet, consisting of Hugo 
Kortschak, first violin; Sergei Kotlarsky, second violin; 
Clarence Evans, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, cello, gave 
a concert at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday evening, 
February 11, which was attended by an enthusiastic and 
very musical audience. The program opened with a digni- 
fied reading of Brahms’ quartet, op. 51, No. 1, in C minor. 
Particularly impressive was the second movement (ro- 
manze), played with exquisite tone coloring. Mozart's 
quartet in D major, with its rich and yet simple material, 
was done effectively, and won admiration, particularly for 
its flawless delivery and refined spirit. The closing number 
was d'Indy’s colorful and thoroughly charming quartet, op. 
45, in E major. i ‘ 

Accurate attack, scholarly and musicianly interpretation, 
excellent balance, as well as beautiful tone proportions, 
characterized the work of the Berkshire Quartet through- 
out the evening. 








Paulist Choristers 

On Monday evening and Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 11 and 13, the Paulist Choristers of Chicago, under 
the direction of Father Finn, gave an interesting concert at 
Carnegie Hall, New York. The program upon both occa- 
sicns was the same, with but one or two changes. 

Particularly enjoyable was the rendering of the Tschai- 
kowsky “Legend,” “Cherubic Hymn,” Gretchaninoff, and 
“Praise the Lord from Heaven,” Rachmaninoff. | The 
work displayed in these numbers was that of a choir that 
had been well trained. The voices were, on the whole, 
sweet and evenly blended, and considerable knowledge of 
the value of color effects was also shown. “Alleluia,” by 
Father Finn, received much applause, Ripley Dorr, or- 
wanist; Mary Anderson and Helen Pyne, pianists, assisted 
the choir. 

Jessie Wyckoff, Pianist 

Jessie Wyckoff, a young pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, 
made her debut at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Monday 
afternoon, February 11. Her program was well chosen 
and included Beethoven's sonata, E major; giga con veri- 
azione (Raff); baltade, F minor, etudes, op. 10, No. 9 and 
No. 12 (Chopin); “Harmonies du Soir” (Liszt), and 
waltz caprice (Strauss-Tausig). ‘ 

Miss Wyckoff, who was received by a warmly apprecia- 
tive audience, displayed a good tone and considerable tech- 
nic. Whatever minor deficiencies there are in her work 
time will no doubt erase. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


May Mukle and Rebecca Clarke 


May Mukle, the well known cellist, and Rebecca Clarke, a 
young English viola player, gave a joint recitai at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, February 13. 
Miss Mukle, who has endeared herself to the public wher- 
ever she has appeared, was heard in Bach's sonata in G 
and in a group which comprised “Chant Elegiaque,” Flor- 
ent Schmitt; “Allegro,” Locatelli, and a Chinese folktune 
by Eugéne Goossens (this was played for the first time in 
New York and won much favor). Miss Mukle possesses 
a warm, sympathetic and appealing tone, flawless intona- 
tion, and marked musicianship. 

Miss Clarke made her metropolitan debut, and at once 
won the hearts of the large audience by her artistic and 
finished playing. Miss Clarke, who is an artist of high at- 
tainments, possesses a tone of great purity, impeccable in- 
tonation and pronounced interpretative ability. Prior to 
coming to the United States, she had gained fame through- 
out England as a viola soloist. She was heard in a group 
of three solos: Sarabande, Hubert Parry; “Morpheus” 
(first performance), Anthony Trent, and allegro appas- 
sionata, Frank Bridge. 

A feature of the concert was the two compositions from 
the pen of Rebecca Clarke, lullaby and grotesque (both in 
manuscript), for the unusual combination of viola and 
cello (unaccompanied). These were beautifully played by 
the two young artists. The pieces abound in melody and 
are written in an effective manner, which won the favor 
of the audience 

The concert closed with a musicianly reading of Brahms’ 
trio for piano, viola and cello, op. 114, in which Katherine 
Ruth Heyman assisted at the piano. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


Paulo Gruppe, Cellist 

Paulo Gruppe, the renowned cellist, assisted by Sara 
Sokolsky-Freid, pianist, gave a concert for the benefit of 
the American Convalescent Home Association on Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 14, at the Princess Theatre, be- 
fore a good sized and fashionable audience. Mr. Gruppe, 
whose standing in the musical world is of a very high 
order, opened the program with a brilliant performance 
of Boéllmann’s “Variations Symphoniques,” his other 
numbers being Widor’s concerto, op. 41, and a group of 
solos comprising “Melodie” (Rubinstein), “Bolero” (Au- 
gustin Rubio) and Popper's “Autumn Flowers” and “Tar- 
antella.”” Mr. Gruppe played the Widor concerto with 
much temperamental spirit and with virile tone. This was 
the first American performance of the opus, and Mr. 
Gruppe is entitied to much credit for its introduction, as 
it is a composition full of good music. Also it possesses 
great technical difficulties for the cello. Of course, these 
were surmounted brilliantly by Mr. Gruppe, and the con- 
certo was made to sound appealing and effective. Mr. 
Gruppe’s big tone and facile technic were strong factors 
in the successful production. ° 

Following his artistic performance of this concerto, Mr. 
Gruppe was presented with a large laurel wreath. Of the 


last group of solos, Popper’s “Autumn Flowers” and “Tar- 
antella” were most appreciated. 

Mme, Sokolsky-Freid, who made a lasting impression 
at her own recent Aeolian Hall recital, opened with a 
group of three Chopin numbers, berceuse, nocturne in C 
sharp minor and ballade. G minor, all of which she played 
with artistic finish. Her second group comprised “Bab- 
bling Brooklet” (Wronblewski), barcarolle (Rachmani- 
nofi), “Etincelles’ (Moszkowski), “The Lark” (Glinka- 
Balakirey) and Tschaikowsky’s “Doumka.” Her perform- 
ance of this group gained for the artist much well de- 
served applause and many recalls. 

Emanuel Balaban played the piano accompaniments to 
Mr. Gruppe’s solos. 


* FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 


Mayo Wadler, Violinist 


The latest young American violinist to make his debut 
in his own country is Mayo Wadler, of New York, who 
has been abroad for several years studying with Willy 
Hess, and who played for the first time in public, since 
he returned, at Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, February 15. 
One wondered that there could” be a new violinist of 
parts who is not from the Auer studio, merely because 
one had begun to think that there were no good players 
except those that came from the Russian master’s hands. 

Young Wadler played the Vitali chaconne, a fantas 
on “Faust” by Wieniawski and shorter pieces by Sgambati, 
R. Strauss, Godewtky, Juon, Cottenet and Smetena. His 
bow and finger technic are unusual, even in this day of 
technicians. What is more, he has true musical feeling 
and plays interestingly and effectively. His one fault is 
an occasional inclination to stray away slightly from the 
correct intonation. His playing of harmonics was re- 
markably pure and correct. George Falkenstein accom- 
panied at the piano, and Edward Rechlin played the organ 
for the chaconne. 


Brahms Quartet 


A very delightful concert was given at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, on Friday afternoon, February 15, 
by the Brahms Quartet, a vocal organization new to New 
York concert goers, and consisting of women. 

Assisted at the piano by Rodney Saylor, the quartet 
sang for the first group, “Amarilli, Mia Bella” (Caccini), 
“Se Bel Rio” (Rontani) and “Danza, Danza” (Durante). 
The latter was done with fine intonation and a dash of 
spirit. The young women seemed to possess good voices 
individually and certainly this had a most gratifying 
effect upon the ensemble. 

“Die erwachte Rose” (Berger) had to be repeated, 
“Drei Lieder,” op. 44, Nos: 2, 5, 1 (Brahms), displayed 
unusually good diction. 

Another number of interest proved to be a duet, “Die 
Schwestern” (Brahms). - Selections by Deems Taylor, 
Debussy, Spier, Osborn Smith, Chadwick and Spross also 
were included on the program. 


Boris Saslawsky, Baritone 


Boris Saslawsky, a young Russian baritone, gave a song 
recital on Friday afternoon, February 15, at Aeolian Hall, 
before a large and very demonstrative audience. Mr. 
Saslawsky, who disclosed a voice of fine quality, sang 
songs in English, Italian, Russian, French and German. 
Vociferous applause followed each number. He had ex- 
cellent support in Richard Epstein, who played the piano 
accompaniments. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 


Russian Symphony Orchestra; Baklanoff, Soloist 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, gave its third subscription concert on Saturday 
evening, February 16, at Carnegie Hall, before a fairly 
large and very enthusiastic audience. George Baklanoff, 
the popular Russian baritone, of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, appeared as soloist, singing, with the orchestra, an 
excerpt (prelude and monologue) from the second act of 
Rachmaninoff’s opera, “The Miser Knight,” which was 
heard for the first time in New York. Mr. Baklanoff’s 
voice is a powerful and resonant baritone, and he uses it 
with all the skill and authority of the thoroughly schooled 
artist. The work is one with which he was previously 
familiar, as he sang the title role at the first performance 
of the opera in Moscow. At the close of the number, 
the audience gave every indication of its appreciation, 
and recalled the singer repeatedly, 

The purely orchestral numbers were Tschaikowsky’s 
unfamiliar symphony No. 1 in G major, known as “Winter 
Reveries” (a composition which is not up to the stand- 
ard of the composer’s later work) and Vassilenko’s 
quaint suite, “To the Sun,” which is an effort to depict 
varied phases of the life of the forest. This latter work 
is in five parts, as follows: “Prelude,” “The Grasshop- 
pers,” “The Dryad,” “The Gnomes,” and “The Dance in 
the Air.” Conductor Altschuler led his men in spirited 
fashion, especially in the final number, and the orchestral 
playing throughout was of a high standard. 


Sascha Jacobinoff, Violinist 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the gifted violinist, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, Febru- 
ary 16. His program comprised works from seventeenth 
century to present time composers, which afforded the 
young artist opportunity to display his virtuosity, as well as 
his varied musical and interpretative gifts, which are of a 
distinctly high order. He played the Vitali chaconne with 
dignity. Beethoven’s romance in F major, and gavotte, 
Bach-Kreisler, constituted the second group. Both were 
read in a musicianly manner, and with tone appeal and ac- 
curate mechanism. Bruch’s concerto in G minor followed, 
with which Mr. Jacobinoff gained perhaps his biggest suc- 
cess of the concert. In the opening movement his broad 
and vibrant tone was greatly admired, while his poetic read- 
ing of the adagio showed the emotional participation of 
the artist. In contrast to this, he rendered the finale with 
much dash and brilliancy. 

His next group included “Sicilienne et Rigaudon,” Fran- 
coeur-Kreisler; “Natascha” (Russian impressions), Orn- 
stein; “In Elizabethan Days,” Kramer, and humoresque, 
Tor Aulin. The concert closed with Saint-Saéns’ intro- 
duction and rondo capriccioso, done with unusual verve and 
fascinating virtuosity. 

Mr. Jacobinoff was obliged to respond to four insistent 
encores. Clifford Vaughan, at the piano, assisted the solo- 
ist admirably. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Saturday afternoon, February 16, the program was made 
up of the Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony, the Tschaikowsky 
serenade for strings, op. 48, and Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
overture, played instead of his “Sappho,” as first an- 
nounced. It is almost unnecessary to say that the Haydn 
work was as beautifully done as it can be; also that there 
was nothing but superlative playing in the Tschaikowsky 
suite—one of that composer’s least interesting and least 
inspired works—and that a special word of praise is due 
the violas for the exquisitely beautiful tone in the solo 
of the third movement. Goldmark’s warm, sensuous music 
is not the sort of thing that Doctor Muck directs well, nor 


MARGARET JAMIESON 


PIANIST 


Wins success in New York Appearance 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS:— 


New York Times, January 317, 1018: 

Margaret Jamieson, pianist, displayed crisp touch as a 
Mozart player in that composer’s variations on an allegretto 
theme, as well as schooling in Beethoven's sonata of 
absence and return on her recital program yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall. A young artist of sympathetic quality, 
she chose other numbers yesterday of a showy sort, Mosz- 
kowski's “Etincelles,” Stojowski’s “Vers l’azur,”” and “Théme 
Varié,” Paderewski. 


New York Tribune, January 31, 1018: 

The recital of Margaret Jamieson in Aeolian Hall in the 
afternoon revealed a well schooled pianist, technically 
equipped for her work and distinguished from many another 
by a sensitive taste in matters of phrasing and proportion. 
ye She will be heard again with pleasure. 





New York Anferican, Janwary 37, 1918: 

She p qualifications that promise to develop into 
those attributes that make for a successful career. 
Her choice of selections proved taste of a high order. 


The Evening Mail, Janwary 31, 1018: 

She immediately proved herself a serious student of her 
instrument, with natu gifts of touch and rhythmic sense 
and a rather mature taste in matters of interpretation. 

Her clean, unaffected style is ially well adapted to 
Mozart, whose B minor adagio and variations on an alle- 
gretto theme she performed admirably. Miss Jamieson also 
played the Beethoven sonata, opus 814, with good effect. 





The Herald, January 31, 1918: : 
Miss Jamieson’s technic is commendable, being both fluent 
and clear. Her touch is firm and her rhythmic sense is 
Her tone is generally musical. 


, The Evening World, January 31, 1018: 
She has musical sense and technical facility and she will 
bear watching. 


The Globe, January 31, 1918: 

Margaret Jamieson’s recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday 
afternoon was attended by a large and appreciative audience. 
Compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Paderewski, Moszkowski and Stojowski were rendered 
in sympathetic and intelligent fashion by the young pianist. 
Her reading of ethoven's sonata, opus 814, was particu- 
larly praiseworthy for its clarity and attention to values. 


The Evening Sun, January 31, 1918: 

young pianist who has n heard here before and 
whose talent has always been highly appreciated, Miss Mar- 
garet Jamieson ve a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterda 
afternoon. Her Mozart selections she played with fine del- 
icacy and brought to the Beethoven sonata which followed 
them quite all the deeper appreciation which they demanded. 
A large and friendly audience heard her. 


Brooklyn Eagle, January 31, 118: 

_ Margaret Jamieson, a young pianist and a pupil of Sto- 
jowski, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
She has a good technical equip t, which at times is 
inclined to run away with her. Mer playing of the Bee- 
thoven sonata was excellent for so young a pianist. The 
cree compositions she played with sympathetic under- 
standing. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, January 31, 1018: 

A new, young and immensely talented pianist made her New 
York debut at Aeolian Hall, Manhattan, in the person of 
Margaret Jamieson, who was listened to by a large audience 
with enthusiastic interest. Miss Jamieson possesses a tech- 
nical foundation, musical perception and temperamental 
— that presage a very promising future on the concert 
stage. 
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was its performance by any means mechanically impec- 
cable, contrary to the usual Boston Symphony rule. 

A report of the Thursday evening (February 14) con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall will be found in the editorial col- 
umns of the Musicat Courter. 


New York Rubinstein Club 

It was “Patriotic Day” at the New York Rubinstein 
Club, (Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president), on Sat- 
urday afternoon, February 16, and the musicale, held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, lived up to that designation from 
the flag bedecked program which was handed to one upon 
entering to the very end of the afternoon. There are 105 
stars on the Rubinstein service flag, and at the opening 
of the program, Mrs. Charles Augustine Robinson pre- 
sented a new service banner to the Club, after which every 
one joined in singing the “Star Spangled Banner.” Mrs. 
Chapman then introduced the Rev. J. J. Billingsley of St. 
Stephen’s Church, who has been along the front in Bel- 
gium, France and Italy. After a thoroughly interesting 
talk, he made the invocation, and the musicale proper 
gan with the Saint-Saéns rondo capriccioso, played by 
Sergeant David Hochstein of the 306th Infantry. Before 
he entered the service of Uncle Sam, Mr. Hochstein had 
proved himself a violinist whose work was altogether 
worthy of the extravagant praise accorded him by press 
and public. Since donning the khaki; his art has gained 
rather than otherwise and it was violin music of rare 
beauty which he gave to his enthusiastic audience on Sat- 
urday afternoon. The impression thus created, continued 
throughout his program which included “Sicilienne” and 
a gavotte by Bach, the Kreisler arrangement of Coup- 
erin’s “La Precieuse,” a Tschetschulin berceuse and the 
Wieniawski Russian airs. The spontaneous and prolonged 
applause accorded him bore ample testimony to the pleas- 
ure he gave and made encores necessary. 

Capt. Vernon Stiles, song leader at Camp Devens, 
was the other soloist, both of them being in the martial 
khaki. Altogether novel was his opening group which 
consisted of “The Red Heart” and “A Sword Song” by 
Fay Foster, “One Year” by Harry T. Burleigh and Harriet 
Ware’s “Whispering Wind and Lyre” in that for each 
number he had the assistance of the composer at the 
piano. Miss Foster also accompanied him for an encore 
when he sang her “One Golden Day.” The splendid tenor 
voice, with its virile beauty, and his artistic conception of 
the songs, coupled with a remarkably fine diction made 
Captain Stiles’ singing something not only to be enjoyed in 
the present, but to linger as a pleasant memory for long. 
Very fine indeed was his singing of MacFadyen’s “Inter 
Nos” and Sans Souci’s “Where Blossoms Grow,” and his 
audience very rightly insisted upon encores. Upon the 
program also were the aria, “O Paradiso” from Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine” and Mana Zucca’s delightful “Rose 
Marie.” Not the least delightful feature about Capt. 
Stiles’ appearance was the sketch he gave of camp life at 
Camp Devens, introducing some of the camp songs and a 
number of laughter provoking stories about the boys. 

In addition to the various composers who assisted at 
the piano, Walter Golde played excellent accompaniments 
for both artists and also was at the piano for “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 


Children’s Symphony Concert 


The fourth and last children’s concert by the Symphony 
Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, was 
given on Saturday morning, February 16, at Aeolian Hall. 
As at the other three of these events, a large number of 
children with their escorts attended. Mr. Damrosch ex- 
plained and illustrated the percussion instruments of the 
orchestra (kettle drums, cymbals, big drum, snare drum, 
castanets and tambourine), and preceded each number 
with appropriate and explanatory remarks regarding the 
respective compositions, thereby enabling the audience to 
get a clear understanding of the works performed. 

The program was as follows: Overture, “William 
Tell,” Rossini; “Laideronnette,” from “Mother Goose” 
suite, Ravel; “Shepherd’s Hey,” Grainger; Spanish dance 
from “Le Cid,” Massenet; and polka, “Thunder and 
Lightning,” J. Strauss. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17 


Société des Instruments Anciens 

On Sunday afternoon, February 17, the Société des In- 
struments Anciens gave its farewell concert (before sail- 
ing for France) at the Theatre Du Vieux Colombier, be- 
fore a very large and distinguished audience. This uni- 
que organization, founded by Henri Casadesus with 
Camille Saint-Saéns as president, has won the great favor 
of American music lovers by its quaint charm and novelty, 
and the enthusiastic audience made it apparent that it is 
with regret that the end of the series of concerts was 
reached. The program opened with Bruni’s “Symphonie 
en sol,” followed by Benincori’s choral et scherzando for 
four violes. Mr. Casadesus and Regina Patorni were 
heard to advantage in Niccolini’s fantaisie for viole 
d’amour and clavecin. Again and again was M. Casadesus 
recalled, two encores being necessary to satisfy his audi- 
ence. The program closed with Destouches’ “Féte gal- 
ante,” in which the ensemble was maintained with rarely 
beautiful effect. 

Raymonde Delaunois, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was the soloist. In Rameau’s “Castor et Pol- 
lux,” Cherubino’s aria from “Le Nozze di Figaro” and 
two popular melodies of lower Brittany, she was much en- 
joyed and obliged to add encores. 


Philharmonic Society; Eddy Brown, Soloist 

A very large audience attended last Sunday afternoon’s 
concert of the Philharmonic Society at Carnegie Hall, at- 
tracted in part. no doubt, by Eddy Brown, another of the 
younger violinists, who has made an enviable place for 
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himself of recent years in the estimation of the critics 


‘and in the affections of the music loving public. Con- 


noisseurs admired Brown’s art from the very beginning 
of his career in this country, for he is the kind of player 
who is as much of a musician as he is a virtuoso and 
stays far afield from merely sensationalistic tricks and 
meretricious allurements. He takes his music with in- 
tense seriousness and the result is that his performances 
always stand on a truly lofty plane. In the hackneyed 
but imperishably beautiful Mendelssohn concerto Brown 
showed last Sunday that he has the power to project indi- 
viduality into his material, for he soon strained attention 
and finally unbounded enthusiasm from his critical audi- 
ence. The Brown conception of the Mendelssohn con- 
certo gave us a wonderfully broad, sympathetic and well 
balanced and contrasted first movement, a slow section 
of infinite poetry and tonal charm and a finale done with 
dash, scintillating piquancy and flawless technics, without 
making of it a speed exercise or other tour de force, as so 
many less composed and masterful players do. It was a 
great performance and the audience applauded the player 
to the echo. 

A prelude and fugue by Albert Chiafferelli proved to 
be a musicianly and strongly constructed work, well worth 
repeated hearing. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian Easter,” a highly colored 
and melodious score, was conducted with rare taste and 
insight by Josef Stransky, and delightfully played by his 
men, who also did an appealing rendering of Schubert's 
“Unfinished” symphony, and an exquisitely shaded per- 
formance of Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun.” 


Symphony Society 

The regular Sunday subscription concert of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
was held Sunday afternoon, February 17, at Aeolian Hall. 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s suite “Stevensoniana” was the 
novelty produced. This suite is founded on four poems 
from Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of Verses.” The sep- 
arate items are “Marching Song,” “The Land of Nod,” 
“Where Go the Boats” and “The Unseen Playmate.” 

Mr. Hill-is a member of the department of music at 
Harvard University. He received his early musical train- 
ing in this country, but later went to Paris, where he has 
been influenced by the modern French composers of the 
impressionistic school. In his “Stevensoniana” suite, this 
influence is strongly apparent. However, the work is full 
of color and very brilliant in instrumentation. 

The other orchestral number was Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony No. 4, played with spirit, feeling, and technical effec- 
tiveness, 

Gustave Langenus, first clarinet of the Symphony Soci- 
ety, played the adagio and finale from Mozart’s clarinet 
concerto, his performance creating a very favorable im- 
pression on the large and fashionable audience. 


Galli-Curci at Hippodrome 

Galli-Curci was the soloist at the Sunday night concert 
of the Chicago Opera Association at the New York Hip- 
podrome, with Marcel Charlier and Arnaldo Conti as the 
conductors. 

Galli-Curci, who was in fine voice, sang three arias 
and numberless encores. At the end of her last aria, the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” after which she gave 
four further encores (the last of which was “Home, Sweet 
Home.” the singer accompanying herself at the piano) 
the audience clapped, cheered, whistled, waved hats and 
handkerchiefs in the air and refused to allow the or- 
chestra to proceed with the last number on the program. 
This last number, which was the march from “Faust,” 
might just as well not have been done. It was not heard 
because of the noise made by the vast audience from the 
boxes to the gallery. Pierre Henrotte, the concertmaster 
who conducted this last number, did noble work in the 
contest as to which could make the most noise, the or- 
chestra or the demonstrative audience, but he finally re- 
tired. The audience had won. Such a scene is seldom 
witnessed and the prima-donna deserved the ovation that 
was tendered her and only the shutting off of the lights 
sent the audience home. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 





Closing Biltmore Musicale 


What might be safely called the largest audience of this 
season’s Biltmore Morning Musicale series (400 extra 
seats having been added) heard Enrico Caruso, the fa- 
mous tenor, and three other capable artists in a program 
of considerable interest, on Monday morning, February 18. 

Inasmuch as New Yorkers get little opportunity of hear- 
ing Mr. Caruso outside of the opera house, his concert 
appearance at the Biltmore had been anticipated for some 
weeks. And when the tenor stepped onto the stage, he 
was greeted with such tumuitous applause, that he was 
obliged to bow several times before he could begin his 
first group, which consisted of three exquisite French and 
Italian “Romances.” Mr. Caruso was in unusually fine 
voice and his selections suited his organ admirably, giving 
him ample opportunity to display his mastery of the 
lighter toned French numbers as well as the more mellow 
Italian ones. He brought his wonderful beauty of tone, 
splendid intonation and finished style into all of these with- 
out once overstepping the artistic limits of the concert 
stage. And while his other charming songs were a source 
of happiness to his listeners, it was in the old favorite 
aria, “Vesti la Giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” that the highest 
point of enthusiasm was reached. He gave three encores. 

As a final number Mr. Caruso and Ganna Walska ren- 
dered the lovely duet from Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” 

Mme. Walska, who has a light soprano voice of con- 
siderable sweetness, was heard in the following: “Floods 
of Spring’ (Rachmaninoff); “The Boatman’s Song” and 
“Night” (Baron Wrangel). Her singing of the second 
song was charming and she was warmly applauded and 
presented with many roses. Her diction is remarkably 
clear and she has much style. 

Miss Orrell is a cellist of not a little talent. She dis- 
plaved a rich, big tone and brought feeling into her work. 


Her numbers were: “Air” (Polak); “Orientale” (Cui)* 


and “Tarantelle’ (Popper). She contributed further 
pleasure with an encore. 


Mr. Giorni, the brilliant Italian pianist, opened the pro- 
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gram with two numbers: prelude, G minor, by Rachmani- 
noff, and toccata (Sgambati). He has a fine tone and ad- 
mirable technic. In addition, he has a decided sense of 
coloring and uses it discreetly. The delicate passages in 
the Sgambati number were interpreted charmingly. He 
received much applause and played an interesting encore. 

Vincenzo Bellezza assisted Mr. Caruso at the piano. 
Richard Hageman played remarkably facile and finely felt 
accompaniments for Mme. Walska, and Emil J. Polak sup- 
ported Miss Orrell most ably. 


Ilja Schkolnik, Violinist 


On Monday evening, February 18, before a large audi- 
ence at Aeolian Hall, Ilja Schkolnik, second concertmuas- 
ter of the New York Symphony Orchestra, gave an in- 
teresting program of numbers by Sinding, Weber-Bur- 
master, Cartier-Kreisler, Herbert, Tschaikowsky, Vieux- 
temps, Leclaif, Wieniawski and also one number by 
himself. 

His playing was well received. He has a big, even 
tone, excellent rhythm and a good conception of light 
and shade. 
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Christine Langenhan and Knitting Needles 


[he war has produced many strange paradoxes and 
some of them are artists’ performances under the most 
unheard of circumstances. Has there ever been a sensi- 
tive artist who did not object to the least noise, marring 
his or her performance? And yet a leading soprano sang 
in entire program of English, French and Slavic songs 
to the quaint rhythmic click-clack-click-clack of over 2,000 
knitting needles, and derived the greatest delight from her 
artistic endeavors 

The scene of the concert was as odd as its extemporized 
knitting needle accompaniment Picture 1,080 salesladies 
itting about in the music of New 


department of one 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 
Soprano. 


York's greatest department stores bent over their labor of 
love, busily knitting the 2,000 sweaters they had pledged to 
“The Boys!” 

One thousand and eighty girls forgot their weariness 
after a day's work and while their nimble fingers were 
busily adding row after row to the sleeves, bodies and 
necks of khaki colored sweaters, their souls were wrapped 
up in the artist's songs. What tender emotions mingled 
in their hearts as these melodies of joy and sorrow awak 
ened dear memories from their own life, which were fol 
lowed by wistful thoughts of this or that “unknown boy” 
whom this gift of love will shield on cold nights when on 
sentry duty out in “No Man’s Land.” The spirit of the 
twentieth century romance permeated the atmosphere of 
this wierd and intime concert. There were moments dur 
ing the intensive climaxes of the quaint Slavic songs when, 
as if by magic spell, the thousands of busy needles slowly 
came to a standstill. Melody infused with the artist’s 
spirit and warmth of soul reigned supreme. Upon 1,080 
girls’ features were registered phases of facial expressions 
which would have been a rare treat for every movie fan 

including the movie stars themselves. 

Here and there a glistening tear and sigh—then on went 
the gentle humming, humming, “Click-clack-click-clack.” 

Song followed song and when the weary knitting hands 
had earned their well deserved rest, Mme. Langenhan sang 
her farewell song to her new host of admirers. Amid 
cheers that could be heard on the “Great White Way,” 
she left behind 1,080 happy, happy girls. 

Not all the adjectives and superlatives in the dictionary 
could express more beautifully the busy Gimbel girls’ ap- 
preciation than the words which the writer overheard from 
two of the girls wending their way toward their humble 
homes. Said the miss in the brown coat: 

“Gee, that was a rare treat. I wish we'd get that every 
week. Say, which piece did you like the best?” 

Replied the one in the fur cap: “Let me see—well, I 
guess I liked the English ones.” 

Again the brown coat: “The devil you did! Didn't I 
see you wipe your eyes when she sang that there Slav 
tune—the one you couldn't tell from Greek?” 

“T guess | did.” said Miss “Fur Cap” wistfully. And 
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then for a few minutes they walked along in silence. The 
two little toilers were paying their silent, expressive trib- 
ites to the quaint tunes from unknown lands, and to the 
singer who had sung her way into their hearts. 


Max Rosen Wins “Ovation” in Ann Arbor 


(By Telegram) 
Ann Arbor, Mich., February 15, 1918. 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New Yerk: 

Max Rosen received ovation from 5,000 music lovers in 
Hill Auditorium tonight. Audience spellbound by his 
magnificent playing, perfect technic, masterly interpreta- 
tion, graceful stage presence and winning personality. One 
of the finest violin recitals ever given in Ann Arbor. 

(Signed) A. A. STANLEY, 
Cuaries A. SINK. 


Verbrugghen at Music School Settlement 


A signal recognition of the merit and value of the Brook- 
lyn Music School Settlement has been given that school 
by the presence there, as guest of honor on Sunday after- 
noon, February 24, of Henri Verbrugghen, director of the 
State Conservatory, of Sydney, Australia. Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen is in this country on an educational mission for the 
government of New South Wales. 

During his short stay in this city this is the only music 
school which Mr. Verbrugghen has found time to visit 
officially, a fact which Brooklyn appreciates very much, 
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and for which it is indebted to the energy and enthusiasm 
of the school director, Kendall K. Mussey. Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s single other public appearance will be as conductor 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra, this afternoon 
at Carnegie Hall. As an interpreter of Beethoven 
this leader stands without a peer. 

The attendance of the reception to be given for Mr 
Verbrugghen will be limited to those receiving invita- 
tions, owing to the inadequate accommodations afforded 
by the present school building. The opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Verbrugghen and of hearing him speak of his work 

1 Australia is one that will be greatly valued by all those 
interested in music, as the conservatory at Sydney is the 
only state-subsidized institute of music in any English 
speaking country. 

If Mr. Verbrugghen’s visit to America serves to stimu- 
late the movement for a National Conservatory in this 
country, the United States will owe a debt of gratitude to 
the government of New South Wales for making his pres- 
ence here possible. 


Whipp Singing Gilberté’s “Devil’s Love Song” 
One of the most interesting songs on the programs of 
the baritone, Hartridzge Whipp, 1s Gilberte’s dramatic 
“Devil's Love Song,” which Mr. Whipp is featuring in 
his recitals. It won for him great success at his Aeolian 
Hall recital a few weeks ago, and he introduced it at his 
taltimore recital on February 20. There are few songs 
like this in our American literature, and when sung by an 
artist of Mr. Whipp’s ability, it never fails to win the 
heartiest applause from a delighted audience. 


February 21, 1918 


Schubert’s Symphony and Helen Moller 


The highest achievements in the way of interpretation 
of the music of the masters is no novelty to the many 
thousands of discriminating music lovers of New York and 
its environs. In music, every season, New York has the 
best that the genius and enterprise of the world has to 
offer. Nevertheless something quite out of the ordinary is 
to be offered in connection with the Metropolitan Opera 
House performance which Helen Moller and her ensemble 
of fifty of her pupils will give next Monday afternoon. 

The announcement that upon that occasion the Orches- 
tral Society of New York, with ninety musicians under the 
conductorship of Max Jacobs, will play Schubert’s C major 
symphony is interesting in itself; but when it is understood 
that that poetic but little known work is to serve mainly 
as a vehicle for an original choreographic creation by Miss 
Moller —a definite drama enacted in the classic Greek 
dance fashion by herself and her pupils—then it will be 
seen that quite a new note is to be struck in the season’s 
music program. 

All genuine artists who devote themselves to creative 
work will appreciate the task of thus attempting to vis- 
ualize in an original story the themes and movements of an 
entire symphony playing at least an hour—indeed, without 
cuts, this work of Schubert’s requires a full hour and a 
quarter for its interpretation. But, as readers of these 
columns are aware, Miss Moller heretofore has more than 
made good her promises. It is understood that she her- 
self, in various characters, wilk be the central figure in 
this performance. 

Poor Schubert, who died in a Vienna garret leaving 
the whole world of song in his debt, never could have 
dreamed of his symphony receiving treatment like this— 
in fact, he died hopeless of its ever even being played. Itis 
related that Goethe never so much as replied to the com- 
poser’s letter telling the poet of his setting of “The Erl 
King.” It is known that this noblest of descriptive songs, 
and a score of others which are recognized as immortal, 
rarely brought him more than a few gulden, contemptu- 
ously thrown to a shabby and starving man. 

That he had composed a symphony was not even sus- 
pected until Schubert had been dead for several years. 
The discoverer was Robert Schumann, who, forsaking tem- 
porarily his orchestra at Dusseldorf for a visit to Vienna, 





Photo by Meuvice Goldberg. 
HELEN MOLLER, 


Who will give a ee rformance at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
fonday afternoon, February 25. 


took pains to tap at the humble door where Schubert had 
starved, worked and died. He was permitted to visit that 
how famous garret and to help himself to any of the papers 
in a worm eaten trunk—because “they were too dirty to 
wrap up butter in.” However, the precious manuscript of 
the C major symphony was among those “dirty” papers, 
and, back with his competent orchestra in Dusseldorf, 
Schumann gave it the breath of life—and a capstone to 
Schubert’s monument. 

Schubert’s great work is remarkable for its many charm- 
ing lyrical moments, besides its forceful climaxes. It is 
these moments which are said to have stimulated Helen 
Moller’s creative choreographic impulse. 
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two songs composed by 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


being sung with great success by the 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU 


ARTHUR HACKETT 





AS COACH 


Some of those who have and are now 
coaching with Mr. Hageman are FRANCES 
ALDA, LUCREZIA BORI, SOPHIE BRASLAU, 
ANNA CASE, EMMY DESTINN, GERALDINE 
FARRAR, FRIEDA HEMIPEL, LOUISE 
HOMER, NELLIE MELBA, MARGARETE 
MATZENAUER, EDITH MASON, MARIE 
RAPPOLD, MARCIA VAN DRESSER, PAS- 
QUALE AMATO, LUCA BOTTA, BONCI, 
HERMAN JADLOWKER, WILLIAM WADE 
HINSHAW, GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, BASIL 
RUYSDAEL, JOHANNES SEMBACH, AN- 
TONIO SCOTTI, and many others. 
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AS ACCOMPANIST 


During last Season Mr. Hageman accom- 
panied at the New York Recitals and 
Concerts for FRIEDA HEMPEL, OLIVE 
FREMSTAD, CABRIELLE GILLS, MARCIA 
VAN DRESSER, GERALDINE FARRAR, 
MARIA BARRIENTOS, CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
SOPHIE BRASLAU, GIOVANNI! MAR- 
TINELLI, PASQUALE AMATO, DE LUCA, 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON, GEORGE 
HAMLIN, OSCAR SEAGCLE, FRANCIS 
MacMILLEN, the BAGBY MUSICALES, 
and over sixty other Concerts. 
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The long awaited production of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s unique ballet-opera, “Le Coq.d’Or,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera, is announced for the week of 


March 4. 
a 


Cleofonte Campanini is planning a genuine treat 
for music lovers next season in a revival of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” in Italian, with a cast to include 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, Maude Fay, John 
McCormack and Riccardo Stracciari, Campanini 
himself conducting. 


“Stevensoniana,” a suite by Edward B. Hill was 
heard at the Symphony Society concert here last 
Sunday and greatly admired by the critics because 
it sounded so much like French music, particularly 
Debussy. When shall we have music that sounds 
like American music, and what kind of music will 


it be? 


Springfield, Mass., will not permit concerts to be 
given in that town by citizens of the countries with 
which we are at war, thus barring alien members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which gives an 
annual course in Springfield. Dr. Muck, however, 
having declared himself a Swiss, is free to appear 
in the patriotic Massachusetts city. 

——¢- 

Galli-Curci farewelled brilliantly for the time 
being at the Hippodrome here last Sunday evening. 
Thousands of persons clamored about the doors of 
the big hall, thousands more were turned away, and 
thousands of dollars were garnered by the specu- 
lators in excess profits. Where is our new Police 
Commissioner Enright and his resolve to rid our 
city of “crooks” and “grafters”? 

a 

When credit is being passed around for the un- 
usual and unawaited degree of success attained by 
the Chicago Opera Association in its first New York 
season, there should not fail to be mention of the 
work of John Brown, the Eastern representative 
for the organization. He it was who was on the 
ground for a year in advance, organizing a body 
of listeners to hear the Chicago artists and, what 
was still harder, bearing the brunt of the battle in 
the many attacks made from every side upon the 
projected season. To no single person is the suc- 
cess attained due more than to Mr. Brown, whose 
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reputation for honesty and fair dealing, established 
during his long term of service at the Metropolitan, 
did much to assure the New York public that the 
organization which he represented would live up to 
the promises made for it in advance. 


— =O 

It will interest musicians and the public general- 
ly, to learn that Enrico Caruso payed his income 
tax last week, and it amounted to $59,000, for 
which he gave his check, although it was not due 
until next June. The figures for this tax were 
based on the new income, excess, and super levies 
made necessary by war. Caruso is believed to earn 
about $250,000 per year. 


a 

The critic of the New York Sun has a new way 
of summing up a singer’s artistic qualities. In an 
article directed against Mme, Galli-Curci, he says 
that only 4,000 of her records were sold here before 
that prima donna’s appearance in this city. He 
also states that her success in New York was “all 
prepared before the singer appeared on the stage.” 
The real facts in the case are sufficient answer 
to the peevish and disgruntled Sun critic’s unkind 
and untrue remarks. More than 4,000 records were 
sold last fall of Al Jolson, the Winter Garden sing- 
ing comedian which proves, according to the Sun 
critic’s method of music reviewing, that Al Jolson 
is a greater artist than Galli-Curci. 

—— 

In this issue of the MusicaL Courter is an inter- 
esting article on lines different from those usually 
followed by this journal. We refer to the three 
interviews with the best known contemporary com- 
posers of popular music for the stage, Messrs. 
Irving Berlin, Louis Hirsch, and Jerome Kern. One 
often hears serious musicians speak so disparag- 
ingly of the composers who turn out the lighter 
kind of tonal product, that the MusicaL Courier 
decided to send an interviewer to the aforemen- 
tioned trio, in order to find out what sort of men 
they are who write music that makes millions of 
persons hum, whistle, sing, and dance, and earns 
large fortunes for its composers and publishers. 
The result of the interviews surprised us, It ap- 
pears that these men do not work on the “hit or 
miss” plan, that they make a close and constant 
study of their public and of comtemporary doings 
and sayings, that they frequently employ psychol- 
ogy in choosing themes and titles, that two of them 
have studied music thoroughly, and that the third, 
Irving Berlin, while he knows nothing of theory or 
counterpoint, is well aware of his limitations but 
strengthens them with melodic fecundity, innate 
musical judgment, a love for the beautiful, and a 
keen sense of values. The interviews are worth 
reading, especially for those musicians who are in 
the habit of saying: “Of course I could write pop- 
ular trash if 1 wished to, but I don’t care for that 
sort of thing. Some day I may shake some of it 
from my sleeve, make a pile of money, and then 
devote myself to writing only high class matter.” No 
one ever succeeded in the field of popular music 
who entered it in the spirit of the kind of musician 
just quoted. Especially American popular music 
has changed much in the past decade and now 
is a highly specialized product in melody, harmony, 
color, and before all things, in rhythm. The Eu- 
ropean craze for American popular music is another 
phase that gives one food for thought. 

ennenannednaemniny 

What kind of music does the public really desire? 
It is an interesting question. We know that the 
intrinsic merits of Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
never can fill a house unless a great conductor or 
distinguished soloists act as the magnets. We are 
aware that Bach’s‘B minor Mass is listened to on 
rare occasions by music lovers more as a duty than 
as a matter of love or preference. Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathétique,”. on the other hand, still attracts vast 
bodies of listeners. “Fidelio” is the synonym for 
empty houses, while “Madam Butterfly,” “Aida,” 
“Trovatore,” and other operatic works not nearly 
so sincere and learned and well made musically as 
“Fidelio,” fill the seats and the box office. Elena 
Gerhardt has trouble to fill Aeolian Hall with her 
song recital, and yet John McCormack throngs the 
Hippodrome half a dozen times each season. These 
comparisons could be made in endless profusion. 
What do they prove? Why does a work like 
Strauss’ “Elektra” live hardly two years, although 
his “Rosenkavalier” seems destined for a long and 
healthful operatic existence. The public is scolded 
by critics, lectured and even reviled them, and com- 
manded and entreated to hear certain works and 
performers, The public pays no attention to such 
direction from the outside. It picks out its favor- 
ites and sticks to them. And what is even move 
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remarkable to relate, the public never is wrong in 
these matters. In the end, the kind of music or 
the kind of performer the public adheres to con- 
sistently, turns out to be of enduring worth. In 
the matter of compositions, the public taste runs 
primarily to melody. Works without melody have 
not the ghost of a chance for permanent favor. 
This is a sad statement for the “impressionists,” “at- 
mospherists” and “cubists” in music, but it is none 
the less a fact. It is the melodious moments of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Haydn, Wagner, Chopin, 
Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt, that endear those 
composers to the masses, rather than the skill dis- 
played in construction, form, counterpoint and 
harmonic jugglery. Gounod’s “Faust” is better 
liked than Debussy’s “‘Pelleas and Melisande,” and 
Kreisler’s “Caprice Viennois” has several million 
more admirers than Reger’s unaccompanied sona- 
tas for that instrument. In the field of song, the 
same phenomenon is found. Melody, melody, and 
again melody, is the constant cry of the public, 
and often an audience endures patiently a deluge 
of stuff it does not like or understand, merély in 
order to enjoy the few bright spots of tunefulness 
and melodic sunshine. Some artists give the public 
as much as possible of what it desires, and they 
appear before full benches. Others suit their own 
taste and play or sing what they think the public 
ought to have. They usually face benches not so 


full. Which brand of artist plants his message 
best? It is a pretty question and has a nice an- 
swer. @ 


Nothing was proved by the New York month’s 
visit of the Chicago Opera (whose local series end- 
ed here last Saturday evening) except what was 
already known to those who understand the musical 
and psychological characteristics of the metropolis. 
It was not news to the Musicat Courter that 
Galli-Curci conquered New York, for this paper 
predicted her triumph here. It was not news that 
Cleofonte Campanini is an extraordinarily ener- 
getic, resourceful, and generally able operatic im- 
presario, for he had demonstrated it long ago on 
the occasion of the previous performances here of 
companies organized by him. Lastly, it was not 
news that New York would welcome acquaintance 
with some new singers and operas, for it always 
does, even though frequently such acquaintance fails 
to ripen into lasting affection. A new coloratura 
star, Galli-Curci, a marvelous singing actor, Mura- 
tore, the always interesting and original Mary Gar- 
den, a striking Mephistopheles done by Baklanoff, 
a widely heralded baritone, Stracciari, a phenom- 
enally gifted dramatic soprano, Raisa, and a group 
of other exceptionally competent artists like Anna 
Fitziu, Giacomo Rimini, Hector Dufranne, Gus- 
tave Huberdeau, Louise Berat, etc., sufficed to whet 
and sustain the interest in the roster of artists 
presented at the Lexington theatre. The orchestra 
was of excellent quality and the conductors, Messrs. 
Charlier, Sturani, and Conti, acquitted themselves 
fairly well, The chorus had spirit and tonal appeal. 
The scenery was of uneven merit, but sufficed on 
the whole to maintain the illusion and to meet the 
requirements of .an exacting public. The one out- 
standing feature of the performances was the fact 
that they had been made possible chiefly through 
the enterprise and indomitable ambition of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, whe, though in ill health, over- 
came many obstacles in forming his organization, 
maintaining it is Chicago, and finally bringing it 
Kast for runs in Boston and New York. Un- 
questionably he is a man of executive force and of 
wide artistic vision and credit should go to him 
unreservedly on that score, It is not the province 
of the Musrcat Courter to inquire whether the 
Chicago Opera made money in New York, for this 
paper concerns itself solely with artistic questions. 
The Campanini stagione in New York was an un- 
deniable success artistically. Individual hits 
that will linger long in the memory here, the most 
pronounced were the “Monna Vanna,” of Gardeu 
and Muratore, the former’s Melisande, Muratore’s 
Romeo and Des Grieux, Raisa’s Aida and Santuzza, 
Rimini’s Figaro, Anna Fitziu’s Azora, Stracciari’s 
Rigoletto and Germont, Sr., Dufranne, Huberdeau 
and Berat in everything they did, and Galli-Curci 
particularly in “Dinorah,” “Barber of Seville,’ and 
“Traviata.” It seems certain that the Chicago 
troupe will come here again next year and for a 
longer visit. They will be sure of a royal recep- 
tion. It is to be hoped that upon their return they 
will bring to us again that group of excellent Amer- 
ican artists who aided so potently in the present 
series of performances. They were beside Anna 
Fitziu, Arthur Middleton, Forrest Lamont, Myrna 
Sharlow, May Peterson, Carolina Lazzari, Frances 
Peralta, Cyrena van Gordon. 
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MUSIC IN THE TIME OF 
WASHINGTON 


George Washington and music were about as 
nearly related as chalk and cheese, so far as we 
can discover. We do not suffer from the rare psy- 
chological handicap that afflicted the eminent father 
of his country which made it impossible for him 
to tell a lie, but we see no object to be gained by 
putting curves in the straight lines of truth and 
metaphorically dragging in unwilling facts by the 
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hairs of their heads to prove that George Washing- 
ton knew or cared anything about music. The 
tailor can comfort himself with the thought that 
the first president habitually wore clothes, and the 
shoemaker may feel like an affinity when he thinks 
of the sole mates under the great general’s feet; 
but the musician is obliged to confess that in music 
George Washington was not remarkable even in an 
unmusical age. 

Though the British colonies which became the 
United States of America under the direction of 
Washington were exceedingly backward in a mu- 
sical sense, the art of music in other parts of the 
world was wonderfully advanced. When ancient 
Athens was at the zenith of its glory in the golden 
age of Pericles, France and England were still in 
the prehistoric period. When Washington’s native 
land was singing psalm tunes and oppressed with 
the deadly dullness of Puritanical bigotry, Bach, 
Handel, Scarlatti, Clementi, Rameau, Paganini, 
Hummel, Haydn, Mozart, Weber, Field, Bee- 
thoven, were alive and active. Palestrina and Pur- 
cell had done their work and departed long before 
the unmusical age of Washington’s America began. 

When George Washington was born, February 
22, 1732, Handel was trying to establish Italian 
opera in London, Bach was about half way through 
his B minor mass, and Gluck was about to go to 
Prague to study the cello and composition. When 
the baby was about six weeks old and was warmed 
by the log fire in the open grate of his father’s 
farm house, Joseph Haydn came into the world 
very unostentatiously in the cottage of an Austrian 
wheelwright on the first of April. While still a 
child Haydn was given a dish of ripe cherries for 
singing, and about the same period Washington 
hacked the cherry tree. Joseph, the musician, got 
the fruit, and George, the statesman, tried to re- 
form the tree. In 1740 Washington was eight years 
old and Bach had just finished the second part of 
his Forty-eight preludes and fugues. In 1742 
Washington was ten, and Handel produced his 
“Messiah” at Dublin in April, shortly after Haydn’s 
tenth birthday. 

In 1746, when Washington and Haydn were 
fourteen, William Billings, the first native American 
composer, arrived on this planet by way of Boston. 
He was an “original genius,” according to John 
ithot. His first evidence of originality consisted in 
learning the trade of a tanner and not having any 
lessons in music. The first work he published 
appeared in 1770, the year in which Beethoven was 
born. It is a book called “The New England 
Psalm Singer” and it abounds in musical crudities 

-of almost childish absurdity. It seems impossible 
to believe that Mozart died nine years before Bil- 
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lings finished his useful career as a tanner of hides 
and his purely ornamental occupation as a com- 
poser. Yet such is the fact. Billings was a staunch 
Britisher until the revolution, when he turned his 
adaptable genius to the production of hymns against 
the tyrant King of Britain. History does not re- 
late that Washington paid any attention to the fiery 
and melodious patriot. Nor has history much to 
say about Andrew Low, Oliver Holden, and Jacob 
Kimball, who, with William Billings, were the 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven of George 
Washington’s part of the world. In 1747 when 
Billings was one year old, and Washington and 
Haydn fifteen, Bach made his memorable journey 
to Potsdam and played for the Emperor Frederick 
on the new Silbermann pianos, which he thought 
inferior to harpsichords, Two years later, in 1749, J. 
P. Rameau gets permission from the Royal Academy 
of Sciences of Paris to publish his “Demonstration 
of the Principles of Harmony,” in which equal tem- 
perament is recommended. Washington and Haydn 
were then seventeen. Bach died the following year, 
1750. 

Six years latef, 1756, when Billings was ten, and 
Washington and Haydn twenty-four, the wonder 
child of music, Mozart, was born in Salzburg. In 
one respect Mozart and Billings were alike: they 
both died in poverty. Mozart had nothing but his 
music and Billings gave up tanning for his hobby. 
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Handel died in 1759 and in the same year Phila- 
delphia first witnessed a performance of a very 
popular English play with music called “The Beg- 
gars’ Opera.” In 1761 Haydn became Esterhazy’s 
musical director, and Washington had settled down 
as a planter in Virginia after having captured from 
the French their Fort Du Quesne in 1758, renaming 
it Fort Pitt. For twenty years Washington lived 
in obscurity as a farmer while Gluck, Haydn, and 
Mozart were laying the foundations of their fame. 

From that time forward history grows interest- 
ing. In 1774 Gluck took up his abode in Paris with 
the aid of his former pupil, Marie Antoinette. In 
1775, when Beethoven was five, Mozart nineteen, 
Haydn and Washington forty-three, and Gluck 
sixty-one, the first battles of the Revolution, Lex- 
ington and Concord, were fought, and Colonel 
Washington was immediately appointed general of 
the American forces, on June 15. Billings poured 
out his soul in music. 

Paris had the beginnings of its merry but bitter 
musical war over the operas of Gluck and Piccinn 
in 1776, while Washington was dealing with the 
“Spirit of ’76” at home, and driving the British 
out of Boston. In 1777 Gluck’s “Armide” caused 
unheard of excitement in Paris and Washington 
was having his severest trial at Valley Forge. In 
1781 Count Arco kicked Mozart out of his room 
and Cornwallis surrendered his entire British army 
of 8,000 men to Washington at Yorktown, prac- 
tically ending the war. In 1782 Neefe said of Bee- 
thoven: “If he goes on as he has begun he wil! 
certainly become a second Mozart.” King George 
IIT obstinately tried to continue the war, but parlia- 
ment voted against. A preliminary peace was 
signed. George Washington’s service to his coun- 
try during the remainder of his life was that of a 
statesman and not of a militaty leader. 
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While he was trying to make order out of chaos 
the musical world in Europe was full of activity. 
Gluck’s greatest opera, “Iphegenie en Tauride” was 
produced in Paris with enormous success in 1779 
when Haydn and Washington were forty-seven 
years of age. In 1785 Haydn said to Mozart’s 
father: “Your son is the greatest composer I have 
ever heard.” In 1786 Billings published his hymn 
hook, “The Suffolk Harmony,” Mozart produced 
his “Nozze di Figaro,” C. M. von Weber was born, 
and the new United States were vainly trying to 
frame commercial regulations. 

In 1787 Gluck died, Mozart produced “Don 
Giovanni” and said of Beethoven: “He will make 
a noise in the world some day.” In that same year 
Washington attended a performance of the comic 
opera, “The Poor Soldier,” in Philadelphia. His 
tory does not say whether “The Poor Soldier” made 
a noise in the world or not. Its name is dragged 
into the light of day again only because Washing- 
ton once heard and saw it played. 

Beethoven became second viola player in a the 
atre orchestra in 1788, and in the following year 
Washington was chosen as first president of the 
United States of America, to be chosen for a sec 
ond term in 1793. Between 1789 and 1796 sev 
eral important or interesting events are recorded in 
musical history. In 1791 Haydn was in London 
with Cramer and Clementi and heard a Handel 
Festival in Westminister Abbey, from which it is 
supposed he got the inspiration for his “Creation.” 
Haydn wrote in his dairy: “Handel is the master 
of us all.” He also wrote: “Mrs. Shaw is the most 
beautiful woman I ever saw.” “Mrs. Hodges, the 
loveliest woman I ever saw, and a great piano 
player.” Haydn was evidently getting all the in 
spiration he could find in 1791. In 1791, too, when 
Beethoven was twenty, and Washington and Haydn 
were fifty-nine, the most sensitive musical poet of 
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them all, Mozart, died of a malignant fever at the 
early age of thirty-five and was hurried to his un 
marked pauper’s grave. 

In 1792 Beethoven began his lessons in counter 
point with Haydn at Vienna, paying at the rate of 
nineteen cents for each lesson of one hour. In 
1793 George Washington was inaugurated presi 
dent for the second term and Gluck’s former pupil, 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, was led to the 
scaffold by the revolutionists of Paris. A little 
later there was trouble with France. Washington 
was called from his retirement at Mount Vernon 
to organize the forces of the United States for a 
war with the French who were capturing and sink 
ing American ships. In 1799 Napoleon found that he 
had all he could attend to in Europe and the dis 
pute with America was settled. In that year the 
first complete edition of Bach’s Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues was published in England. In 
that year Beethoven finished the composition of hi 
first symphony and Haydn’s “Creation” was first 
performed. Billings was in the depth of poverty and 
neglect in the last year of his life, and George 
Washington died. 

He may be said to have been born with the B 
minor mass and to have died at the birth of the 
“Creation,” CLARENCE LUCAs. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Camouflage 


We have a mass of interesting matter on our desk 
in the shape of clippings and correspondence. We 
are full of ideas of our own but prefer this week to 
let some of the others have a say. 


Getting the Atmosphere 

Ernest Newman’s say (in The New Witness, 
London) is a highly amusing one, for he pokes fur 
at a Musical Times correspondent who claims that 
Granville Bantock kept up his Scotch feeling and 
inspiration by surrounding himself at his English 
home with all things Scottish. “And now, if it is 
there you will be finding yourself some day, it is 
the Celtic song and the Celtic story you will hear, 
and the skirl of the pipes, and the dancing to the 
Highland tunes forbye. And where this music is 
written, there are ever the sweet-smelling bog-myrtle 
and the heather on the table, and the fire that gives 
warmth in the room is not one of Lowland coal, but 
of Highland peat. A thorough Celt is Bantock.” 

Ernest Newman thereupon states he was much 
struck with the Bantock plan, and wrote to several 
other composers asking them how they fortified 
themselves in analogous ways for the writing of 
this or that music. Sir Edward Elgar replies: 
“When I was writing the ‘Sea Pictures’ I made 
sure of getting the right briny atmosphere by giving 
up meat for an exclusively fish diet, and by having 
a bath of Tidman’s sea salt twice a day. When | 
was composing ‘Polonia’ I lived for a month on 
polony sausage, under the pardonable delusion that 
this was the national diet of the Poles. . . .” 


Richard Strauss says: “ . . . It was only after 
several experiments with a guillotine and a num- 
ber of dear friends who are now mysteriously miss- 
ing that I was able to find just the right music to 
accompany the execution of Jochanaan, Of course, 
during the composition of “The Legend of Joseph’ 
I smoked none but Egyptian cigarettes.” 

Debussy says that he wrote “Jardins sous la 
pluie” in goloshes and a mackintosh, with an open 
umbrella in his left hand. 

During the composition of his famous Welsh 
Rhapsody, Edward German ate nothing but Welsh 
rarebits, drank nothing but Welsh ale, and slept 
with a copy of “Wild Wales” under his pillow. 

Stravinsky says that he only succeeded in getting 
such a wonderful Chinese atmosphere in “Le Ros- 
signol” by eating chow-chow every hour, growing 
a pigtail, and having himself lacquered all over. 

Sir Charles Stanford writes: “I am a firm be- 
liever in this sort of suggestion. When I was 
writing my ‘Wellington Ode’ I read Napier every 
morning before breakfast, and slept in Wellington 
boots. This was rather uncomfortable; but the 
true artist falters at no sacrifice where his art is 
concerned, As a preparation for the justly admired 
Mad Scene of Tilburina in my new opera I brought 
myself to the verge of imbecility by a prolonged 
course of reading of the best English musical criti- 
cism. Parry tells me, too, that though the family 
boggled at his introducing wild rats into the house, 
he kept a colony of white mice when he was writ- 
ing ‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ Between our- 
selves, this may account for the tameness of the 
music, But, of course, not a word of this to 
Parry.” 


We Offer Separate Peace 


We are in receipt of the attached letter from one 
who knows, for he is the musical editor of the 
Chicago Tribune: 

Chicago, Tll., February 10, 1918. 
My Dear Leonard Liebling 

The Musica, Covrkier for February 7 says, in the edi- 
torial columns, that Messager’s “La Basoche” was re- 
cently sung for the first time in America in “Mon- 
treal, This operetta was mounted here, in an English 
version, in 1892-93 by James C. Duff. As you are in your 
thirty-ninth year, and as that was just twenty-five years 
ago, your files will, doubtless, be found to carry the record 
of that venture. My recollection is that the New York 
City performances were given in the first of Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s two theatres called the Manhattan. That one, 
too, was in Thiriy-fourth street, and was afterward known 
as Koster & Bial’s. I reviewed “La Basoche” for the 


Philadelphia Press in the spring of 1893. 

It was a delightful piece—quite the best bit of French 
operetta to reach this side after Lecocq’s “Giroflé-Girofla” ; 
but it was a failure here owing, in large part, to the title, 
which meant nothing in this country. My memory of the 
cast which Mr. Duff gave to the piece is that it was not 
especially good, although I have an abiding fondness in 


retrospect for the singing and acting of the principal 
woman’s part by Villa Knox, long since retired. 
Sincerely yours, 
Freprrik DoNnAGHEY. 

Cross fire comes also from another of our fa- 
vorite musical writers whom we tried to snipe: 

New York, Fishless Friday, February 8. 
Editor the Musica Courier: 

You were quite justified in calling attention to the fact 
that Maurice Dengremont was born at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil; but you should have added “of French parentage.” 
Thanks to science we now know that race, not Pationalit 4 
is the ruling factor in our make-up. The young Dengre- 
mont was French to the core; he received his musical 
education at Paris; furthermore, he was an admirable 
exponent, considering his youth, of the finished Belgian 
school of violin playing. So I wasn’t so far afield when 
i spoke of his probable “French or Belgian” forbears. I 
might have remembered his South American birth—purely 
an accident like the birth of Eugen d’Albert in Glasgow; 
is he therefore Scottish?---for 1 wrote Dengremont’s obit- 
uary notice in the columns of the Musica, Courter a 
quarter of a century ago. Dengremont was a charmer; 
nevertheless, he couldn’t play with the technical finesse of 
Jascha Heifetz. If a treacherous memory is to be trusted, 
the pianist who traveled with him was Hubert de Blanc, 
now in Havana. He played, with orchestra—at the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia—the Capriccio Brillante in B 
minor, Mendelssohn; the E minor violin concerto of the 
same composer served to iniroduce Dengremont. There 
was a legend that the poor lad ended as a billiard-marker. 
However, petticoats, not billiards, proved his downfall. 
Whom the girls love, die young! 

After Ernest Bloch’s concert of his own compositions 
in Philadelphia several weeks ago, a well known Hebrew 
citizen remarked: “Another afternoon of such music and 


I'll become an anti-Semite !” 
Sincerely yours, 
James HuNEKER. 


E Pluribus Unum 


In the Los Angeles Times, of February 6, 1918, 
there is a very well written essay called “Music 
Made in America,” which points out some of the 
absurdities that used to linger in the public mind 
regarding our native sons and daughters in tone. 
The Times recalls the fact that no American artist, 
no American musical enterprise, could exist with- 
out the trade mark of some kind of foreign tag, 
and that when a Los Angeles girl, trained by a 
home teacher, made her public debut, she was found 
wanting because she could not show credentials 
from Vienna or Berlin. “The foreign musical 
syndicate decided that her art was not sufficiently 
trained. The point is that a Los Angeles 
teacher of music is not permitted to launch a new 
operatic star on the musical world—it would break 
the foreign ring that lives on giving reputations to 
American artists. Had this California girl been a 
passé, over advertised foreign artist with a billowy 
bust, a reinforced concrete high G, and an unpro- 
nounceable, assumed patronymic, the high art 
critics would have received her into their sanctum 
sanctorum,” 

The Times is fair enough to say that the war has 
changed much of all that, and that when the world 
resumes its normal course, America never will re- 
turn to its old provincial ways in matters of music. 
The trend surely is in the direction prophesied by 
the Los Angeles Times. Let us all wait and hope, 
and while we are waiting and hoping, do every- 
thing possible to bring about the much desired end. 


Science Triumphant 


Also from Los Angeles, via the Examiner of 
January 12, 1918, we are in receipt of a special 
story about Theophilus Fitz, who has perfected a 
new scientific system for determining the vocal 
ability of boys and girls. Florence Lawrence re- 
ports Mr. Fitz’s invention in these terms: 

He tests the voice without hearing a note. Young sing- 
ers or high school students may ascertain from him, en- 
tirely without financial obligation, whether they have a 
voice worthy of development, and if so, what its range 
will be. Mr. Fitz has his applicant fill out a blank upon 
which are questions like this: “What is your exact 
weight?” “What parent do you resemble?” “Give size of 
your collar.” “Have you any impediment of speech?” 
“What is your favorite musical instrument?” 

He asks them concerning their lgst examination mark 
in English literature and what their interest in athletics is 
and he inquires into their personal characteristics, whether 
selfish or moody. He has the size and shape of the head 
measured. He finds out the circumference of the head 
about the brow, across the nose and under the ears, under 
the nose and under the ears, and under the lower lip 
around the base of the cranium. 


: The Musical Map 
A swift glance over the musical map of this 
country shows that our tonal art is not faring 
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badly at all during wartime. Aside from the reg- 
ular pedagogical, club, and home orchestral activ- 
ities of our cities and towns, one notes (with 
apologies to “I See That”) that the New York Phil- 
harmonic has just returned from a_ tremendously 
successful New England tour, that the New York 
Symphony is drawing large audiences here with 
Margaret Anglin’s collaboration in Greek drama, 
that Harold Bauer, Godowsky, Werrenrath, Theo 
Karle, and the Minneapolis Orchestra have been 
winning signal triumphs in California and the 
Northwest, that Henry Hadley is to conduct the 
Cincinnati Orchestra shortly, that the same organi- 
zation has just completed a brilliantly successful 
tour with magnetic Victor Herbert at the directorial 
helm, that Galli-Curci packed the New York Hip- 
podrome last Sunday (some seats drew as much as 
$40 each from the marauding speculators), that the 
Chicago Opera, after a reported intake of $200,- 
ooo of New York’s money, is playing now to large 
audiences in Boston, that the gon Carlo Opera has 
broken all records for musical receipts in Calgary, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, and other distant Canadian 
points, that the Metropolitan is drawing capacity 
houses whenever Caruso sings, that the pre- 
mier tenor has made enough money in a year to 
pay $59,000, for income taxes, that the Shubert 
producing firm promises Boston more grand opera, 
that Detroit is having prominent guest conductors 
for its orchestra, that all the traveling artists report 
large audiences and a large “gate” as it is known 
in refined circles, that the Chicago Musical College 
is optimistic (and practical) enough to engage 
Messrs. Witherspoon and Saenger for a summer 
course there this year, that John McCormack and 
Jascha Heifetz continue to pile up almost enough 
gold for a war loan, that Lucy Gates gave opera 
with her own native company in Salt Lake City 
and made money, that the Boston Symphony and 
Russian Symphony are having a successful season, 
that the Biltmore Musicales drew crowds as big 
as usual, that San Francisco has a new orchestra, 
and is supporting its old one as never before, and 
that the Musica Courter is carrying the greatest 
number of subscribers and advertisers in the al- 
most half a century of its existence. 

It must be admitted, therefore, in view of all 
the foregoing, and also much more which we are 
not endeavoring to chronicle because our case is 
already proved, that America is not suffering 
musically because of the war. 


Retorts Incisive—and Amazing 


Geraldine Farrar has answered in the New York 
Evening World, Mme. Melba’s recent interview in 
the same paper. The most striking sentence in 
Mme. Farrar’s remarks is: “I do think it’s too bad 
for old ladies to talk like that.” It will be remem- 
bered that modest Mme. Melba had said there were 
only four great singers, herself, Nordica, Calvé, 
and Eames. “Why has she nothing to say about 
anybody except the dead ones?” demands Mme. 
Farrar, and continues: 

It is childish to say that all great singers belong to a 
past generation. There are women today who are meeting 
triumphantly the much more exacting demands of their 
public. I am glad to come to their defense. Galli-Curci, 
whom Mme. Melba almost ignores in the interview, which 
I read with so much amusement, has a phenomenal voice, 
the most luscious voice we have heard in a decade. Surely 
no one should know this so well as Mme. Melba, because 
the voice of Galli-Curci is her type exactly, the coloratura 
soprano. Wouldn’t it have been more kind, more gen- 
erous, more womanly of Mme. Melba to acknowledge this 
and to say what every one knows to be the truth—that of 
its type the voice of Galli-Curci is the most perfect in the 


world today?” 
“Melba is so amusing,” she observed. “She comes to the 


opera, the Metropolitan, you know, and just fans the air. 
She doesn’t clap once, but simply waves her hands back 
and forth. She had a wonderful voice, I thought, when I 
first heard her. But that was twenty-five years ago. 

“T shall have sense enough to listen when nature tells me 
it is time to stop, and I know that I shall not try to sing 
Marguerite when I weigh 200,” Miss Farrar declared with 
emphasis. 

Mme. Farrar says that Mme. Melba years ago 
predicted a great future for the young American, 
but now that she has achieved it, “I believe Mme. 
Melba could kill me for it.” This generation, de- 
clares Mme. Farrar, has developed the singer 
actor, “50 per cent. voice and 50 per cent. dramatic 
talent ; perhaps even 80 per cent. dramatic talent.” 
She gives praise to Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, 
Frieda Hempel, Alhna Gluck, Caruso. Asked 
whether she herself has a phenomenal voice this 
amazingly frank prima donna answered: “No. A 
very serviceable organ. It may be dangerous for 
me to say this, but one thing experience has taught 
me is that genius means a knowledge of one’s 
limitations.” 

The Evening Sun, too, had a Geraldine Farrar 
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interview which started by asking her “how it feels 
to see another singer take the town—and indeed the 
whole country—by storm?” Mme. Farrar further 
defied all preconceived notions by replying: “Simply 
great.” She went on: 

You see, | knew the wonders of the Galli-Curci voice 
before New York did, and I expected just such a triumph. 
Indeed, I should have been disappointed in the New York 
audience if it had failed to recognize Galli-Curci’s merit. 
But the dear old American audience is never disappointing. 

It has been a great happiness to me to hear Galli-Curci. 
1 have every one of her records at home, and I play them 
over and over again, and each time to listen is a renewed 
happiness. Have you heard her? Isn't she glorious? 

If the artist in me did not so greatly appreciate the 
wonderful gift of Galli-Curci as to blot out any personal 
comparisons I would be ashamed to think that my vision 
had so slackened. 

On top of it all comes Galli-Curci herself, who 
appears in the New York Times Magazine of 
February 17, 1918, with this statement : 

I hope to go on improving, and shall work to do so, but 
I do not think I shall ever have the perfect voice. For 
eight years I have sung in public, and they have been eight 
years of the most joyful work ever done. Perhaps when I 
have sung eight years more I shall have been able to im- 
prove! Who knows? 

Great heavens, what kind of prima donnas are 
these new ones who give out modest interviews, 
declare themselves grateful for success, and depre- 
ciate their own accomplishments? Is all the legend- 
ary glory to go from prima donna land? Are we 
no longer to believe that they have no feelings of 
the ordimary human being? Has war done this 
Has democracy reached the prima donna? All hail 
to Mmes. Farrar and Galli-Curci, the first to point 


_ the new way. 
Great Pacific Coast Success 


Selby Oppenheimer, the San Francisco manager 
(successor to Greenbaum), Werrenrath, Speer, 
(Werrenrath’s accompanist), and Jomelli, spent a 
day recently driving in Oppenheimer’s car and 
landed up in the evening in Frisco’s Chinatown 
There, in a cellar, they visited a blind Chinese mu- 
sician, Lung Tung Yen, who played on some sort 
of a Chinese instrument and whose chief tune was 
“There'll be a hot time in the old town tonight.” 
Werrenrath and Jomelli joined in, much to the 
delight of the old Chinaman, Oppenheimer reports 
that “it was a great chorus and they had a large 
sized audience. As they were leaving, the Chinaman 
presented each of them with a very primitive 
Chinese tambourine.” 


The Looks of Things 


The hand that penned this epistle, looks not un- 
like the hand that has written a number of fine 
compositions, a book on harmony, has conducted 
an orchestra, and done some splendid writing for 
the Musicat Courter. We shall omit mention of 
his name in order to save his face: 

Dear SIR: ; 

Two or three papers back you said composers compose 
like they look. I guess that hits the nail on the head as 
far as my sister Miranda Jane goes. She has red hair and 
freckles and smallpox marks all over her face and when 
she was young she climbed up a peach tree and fell off. 
She struck a fence rail and lost one of her eyes and the 
shock shook up her nerves and made her lame. She never 
could see why her songs did not catch on, but I haven't 
got the heart to show her what you said. But that’s it, 
alright. Josu B. Reusen. 

, 


Musical Courier at the Front 


Lieutenant Fitzhugh W. Haensel, now somewhere 
in France, sends us word, as follows: “One of 
the first things that greeted me upon arriving not 
a million miles from the front, “somewhere in 
france,” was a file of Musica Courters. They 
looked, too, as if they had been read, for they were 
in tatters. I’m well and enjoying the work, which 
is very hard and very much, Hope you are all fine 
and dandy. Regards to all my musical friends.” 


Another Fashion Note 


We have been requested to furnish a sketch of 
the garb worn by Rosa Raisa for her Lady Godiva 
ride in “Isabeau.” We present it herewith, in a 
frame: 
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BOX OFFICE OPERA 


‘Two weeks ago the Metropolitan Opera present- 
ed a revival of Meyerbeer’s “The Prophet” and on 
Monday evening of this week Bellini’s “I Puritani” 
appeared on the Metropolitan boards for the first 
time in thirty-four years. Both works were splend- 
idly presented. The former had Caruso, Matzen- 
auer and Muzio at the head of a cast unusually 
good throughout, while the latter enlisted the serv- 
ices of three other sterling artists, Barrientos, 
Lazzaro, and De Luca. The staging of both works 
is such as is seen only at the Metropolitan, But 
with all this, will any one claim that the cause of 
art, of music, or of anything else worth while is 
furthered in any way by the revival of two such 
wornout, empty, meaningless, moribund works as 
these ? 

lf the Metropolitan repertoire were reasonably, 
rounded and complete, one would be less inclined 
to find fault with revivals so finely presented. But 
to see such vital works as—to mention only two of 
those to which we were treated by the Chicago 
Opera Association—-“Louise” and “Pelleas and 
Melisande” (a memorable performance, that at the 
Lexington) passed by for such stage trash as 
Meyerbeer and Bellini is painful in the extreme to 
the sincere lover of music. 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, aside from being an im- 
presario of the first rank, possesses a thorough 
knowledge of music and good taste in it. We do 
not believe that, left to himself, he would ever 
select two such works for revival, one after the 
other. But perhaps he has had instructions from 
his directorate to keep his eye first and last on the 
box office this year. In these times the move is 
a shrewd and businesslike one. Caruso draws in 
no matter what role he is presented; and next to 
Caruso, a coloratura soprano, especially one of 
Mme. Barrientos’ ability, is the best box office asset. 
The Metropolitan is a private institution and is 
entitled to pursue any policy it wishes. Only it 
would be a relief if less were said about love of 
art and interest in its advancement. When one 
sees “The Prophet” followed by “I Puritani,” a 
doubt arises as to purely altruistic aims of our 
popular operatic institution. 


a Se 
ABELL ON BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Arthur M. Abell, for many years Berlin repre- 
sentative of the Musicar Courter, arrived in this 
country recently from Holland, where he spent the 
past year or so. Mr. Abell has much of interest 
to say regarding the situation abroad, and his views 
were set forth amply in a column interview given 
him by the New York Tribune in its Sunday issue 
of February 10, 1918. After a short visit to Wash- 
ington, Mr. Abell will return to New York and 
write a special series of articles for the Musica. 
Courier, on European musical topics in relation 
to the war. 

In the meantime, the MusicaL Courter dele- 
gated Mr. Abell to hear the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its Carnegie Hall concert here last 
Thursday evening, February 14, and to tell our 
readers how the organization compares with sim- 
ilar bodies abroad. Mr. Abell reports: 

“It was more than fourteen years ago, or in De- 
cember, 1903, that I last heard the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In the intervening years | have 
traveled extensively in Europe and have heard all 
the great orchestras of London, Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, Budapest, Petrograd, 
Moscow, Milan, Rome, The Hague and Amsterdam. 
Certainly no other American musical writer has 
had such opportunities in this respect in recent years. 
The last orchestra I heard abroad was the ‘Con- 
certgebouw’ Orchestra of Amsterdam under Willem 
Mengelberg, only a few days before sailing on the 
“New Amsterdam” recently. This is one of the 
finest orchestras in Europe and Mengelberg is one 
of the most interesting, forceful and individual 
conductors now active on the other side. 

“As to comparisons, I do not agree with the 
time worn adage. On the contrary, I find com- 
parisons very interesting and they certainly are the 
best means of building up standards of excellence. 
At any rate I formed my estimate of this great 
American orchestra at Carnegie Hall by compar- 
isons with the best that Europe has to offer. 

“I frankly confess that the palm must be award- 
ed to Boston. Taken all irall this is the world’s 
premier symphony orchestra. I do not say this 


from patriotic motives but from sincere artistic con- 
victions. I will not attempt to make detailed com- 
parisons with the great European orchestras as 
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that would lead too far. Suffice it to say that in 
beauty of tone production, perfection of ensemble, 
balance of tone volume, blending of tone colors 
among the various groups of instruments, and in 
general finish of execution the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is just a little better than the best of 
Europe. True, some of the orchestras on the other 
side play with more warmth, more passion, more 
glowing colors; they produce a greater thrill in the 
listener, but none has such a remarkable combination 
of superqualities, none, wonderful though some of 
them are in parts, form such a perfect whole. The 
playing of the Boston Symphony is like the playing 
of Jascha Heifetz on the violin—it is selieaion. 
“What seemed to me particularly noteworthy was 
the wonderful adjustment in tonal balance, not only 
between the different groups of instruments but 
within the groups themselves. For instance, the 
strings blend so admirably that there is perfect har- 
mony between the violins, violas, celli and basses, 
i. €., MO One group of strings in any way predom- 
inates, and the result is an extraordinary string 
ensemble. One rarely finds this in even the best of 
orchestras. Often the second violins or the violas 
are weaker than the rest. 

“I could name European orchestras that have 
more brilliant first violins, more passionate celli, 
but I have heard no such perfect string ensemble. 

“And the same can be said in praise of the wind 
players. The woodwind of the Boston band, in 
particular, was a source of sheer delight true 
throughout the evening. The oboe always has had 
a special fascination for me, and never have I 
heard such a ravishing tone, such satisfying canta- 
bile, such beauty of phrasing on the oboe as in Mr. 
Longy’s solo, in the “Romeo and Juliet” symphony. 
Not even M. Guidé in his palmy days with the 
Ysaye Orchestra in Brussels ever played quite 
like that. “But the woodwind ensemble was no 
less remarkable than that of the strings. The tones 
of the oboe, flute, clarinet and bassoon blended so 
exquisitely that it seemed as if the performers had 
been born for each other. Their absolute fidelity 
to the pitch was another striking feature of their 
playing—-and this is a weak spot in most orchestras. 

“The tonal balance in the subduc®éd yet sonorous 
brass, too, was most satisfying. The soft mellow 
tones of the horns conjured up the scene in Capulet’s 
garden and ‘yonder moon that tips with silver all 
these fruit tree tops.’ In the Queen Mab scherzo 
their virtuosity was surprising. The performance of 
this number was one of the most remarkable 
achievements in the way of orchestral execution | 
ever heard. Muck took it at a mad pace, as it ought 
to be taken, but every note of the score was brought 
out with extraordinary clearness, 

‘In short, the orchestra is a wonder. And its 
present high standards must be due in large part 
to Dr. Muck’s régime, for when I last heard it in 
1903 it was not the organization it is today. Far 
from it. Gericke was then the conductor, that be- 
ing the close of his second period. 

“I was familiar with Dr. Muck’s activities on the 
other side for nearly a quarter of a century (I 
went to Europe in 1890). The recollections of 
his magnificent performances at the Berlin Royal 
Opera in the old days are still vivid, and his 
‘Parsifal,’ at Bayreuth will ever loom up as one 
of the milestones along the highway of my twenty- 
seven and a half years of European musical mem- 
ories. On rare occasions, also, I heard Muck in 
symphonic programs, and it was interesting to note 
last night how he has grown and matured. 

“True, he has had exceptional opportunities at 
the head of the world’s greatest orchestra, but it 
is patent that the growth of the orchestra has kept 
pace with that of its leader. 

“It was good to see my old friend Anton Witek 
and Joseph Malkin, of whom I have so many 
pleasant European antebellum recollections, at the 
head of the violins and celli, Witek I have known 
for twenty-four years. I will recall the splendid 
impression he made the first time I heard him in 
solo in the Mendelssohn concerts. ‘That was-—with 
the Berlin Philharmonic’s Orchestra—18o4. 

The program last night consisted of Mozart’s G 
minor symphony ard three movements from Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ symphony, ‘Queen Mab,’ 
the “Garden Scene’ and the ‘Grand Fete at Capu- 
let’s.’ 

“The exquisite performance of Mozart’s G minor 
symphony earned for Muck such applause that he 
signalled also his men to acknowledge it by rising. 
Berlioz’s music was no less impressive as rendered 
by this wonderful band. 

“Carnegie Hall audiences, however, evidently are 
not as demonstrative as the audiences | have been 
familiar with for so many years on the other side.” 
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Two Basses and a Flute—The Queen of Liars 


Friend Baklanoff, the splendid baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has some delightful stories to tell of 
the time when, as a youngster just beginning, he did some 
operatic barn storming through the Russian provinces with 
small companies. After the “Faust” performance at the 
Lexington the other evening, he recalled an occasion when 
the traveling company with which he was singing was 
billed for a performance of Rubinstein’s opera “The 
Demon.” Alas, operatic transportation in Russia in those 
days was as uncertain ag it is today here at home! So 
the impresario found himself and his company in the pro- 
incial theatre with, to be sure, the music of “The Demon,” 
but the scenic outfit and costumes of nothing but “Faust.” 
Like that valiant editor, Brother Pott of Eatanswill, who 
wrote an article on Chinese metaphysics by the simple 
process of reading first under “China” and then under 
metaphysics” in the encyclopedia and then “combining his 
information,” «he undaunted impresario combined his music 
ind his equipment, and gave “The Demon” with full “Faust” 
outfit, much to the satisfaction of a not over sophistocated 
audience and the approval of the local press, which men- 
tioned the splendid new decorational adjuncts of “The 
Demon” with strong approval. 

eo a es 

Once upon a time one of the fly by night companies of 
which Baklanoff was a member became stranded in a little 
town a long way up the Volga and a good deal more than 
ten miles from a lemon. Most of the members, made prov- 
ident by similar experiences in the past, had managed to 
iow away at least enough for carfare to the next big 
town. All got safely away except two solo basses, who, 
abandoned and forlorn, decided to give a concert to raise 
at least enough money to start them on the home way, But 
alas, a short investigation of the little town’s musical pos- 
ibilities showed that it boasted neither piano nor pianist 
to furnish accompaniments In fact the only musician 
with any pretensions to the rank of artist was a performer 
on the flute. Faute de mieux, his services were enlisted 
and a program made up consisting of unaccompanied offer- 
ings from all three. 

In those days in Russia it was necessary to demand per- 
mission of the chief police functionary of a town to give 
a concert, and also to obtain his approval of the program. 
So the basses repaired to the police station for the neces- 
sary permission, 

“You say that this concert is for the sole purpose of 
raising funds to relieve your distres§ and enable you to 
leave town?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Who is to take part?” 

“I Excellency, and my brother bass, Dmitri, and Sergei, 
the flute player.” 


* 
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“Two basses and a flute?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Permission refused! A concert by two basses and a 
flute! Impossible! There is some devilish hidden political 
intrigue behind all this! Guard, arrest these varlets!” 

So the two poor basses ended in jail. But could you 
blame the police chief for being suspicious? 

*_* + + * 


Years ago Boyd Wells, the pianist, was one of a con- 
cert party that made a long tour through Australia. Frank 
Tate, of the managerial family of that name prominent in 
the East, was doing press work for the party and invented 
a beautiful story all about once upon a time when Boyd 
was playing at the old Academy of Music in New York, 
and some smoke began to come up into the hall from 
something or other, and somebody hollered fire, and Boyd 
saved a panic by keeping right on playing as coolly as any- 
thing until the smoke stopped and everybody learned that 
there really wasn’t any fire—only some smoke, It was a 
fine story. Everybody liked it—even Boyd himself—and 
the Australian papers swallowed it whole. It might have 
been truc, too, except for the tact that Boyd had never 
played at the Academy of Music. 

“Frank,” said Boyd, “I’m going to crown you the King 
of Liars!” But he changed his mind a few days afterward, 
At the end of a concert in one of the smaller towns, a 
number of the audience came into the green room to greet 
the artists, (Why not call it the greet room, by the way?) 
One lady shook hands heartily with Boyd. “1! know you 
won't remember me, Mr. Wells,” said she, “but 1 was de- 
termined to come and speak to you after reading that story 
in the papers the other day. You won't believe it—will 
you?—but I was one of the audience that afternoon at the 
Academy of Music in New York when you saved a panic 
hy playing. It was a tremendously brave act, and I’ve al- 
ways wanted to express my admiration of it to you. Isn't 
ii extraordinary that I should only find the opportunity in 
this remote place, half way around the world from New 
York!” 

Boyd agreed that it was extraordinary; and he decided 
to elect a queen of liars instead of a king. This, gentle 
reader, is a true story. 

ee i ak 


If any reader should fail to discover the connéction 
between the following paragraphs from the Dayton 
(Ohio) Journal and music, I would call his attention to 
the fact that the kazeka is described as a “feathered 
songster” ; 

The kazeka has been seen, which means an early spring. The 
kazeka is like a kalifa, only larger, and it. lacks the red stripe se 
characteristic of the American, or ornery kalifa. The kazeka is 
never seen loutside of H d, Ind., which is why so few people 
know and love this forest songster. It is risky to take Hammond's 
word for the early spring, but there is no other way to be sure 
unless we send an accredited correspondent to see the bird, which 
would be expensive. And besides, Hammond might bribe our rep- 
resentative to say he had seen the fowl when he had not, for the 
kazeka is Hammond's only claim to fame, and they are jealous bof 
her. So we must take the early spring on faith, and also that 
eet harbinger, the kazeka.—Dayton (Ohio) Journal. 








WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


“Le Sauteriot” (Chicago Opera) 


Sun 
Orti (the Grasshopper) is in 
love with Indrik, who is in love 
with Orti’s sister Madda 
Evenmng Mail 
Again there was the pathetic 
spectacle of a really good musi 
cn wasting some very respect 
able themes and much excellent 
orchestration on a libretto which 
simply refused to produce a 
genuine dramatic thrill 
Times 
There are noble pages in Mr 
Lazzari’s music 
Evening World 
the action is dull, drab 
and sleepy 


Evening World 
(See above) 


Times 
“Le Sauteriot” ; was a 
credit to the energy of Campa 
nini's company 
Globe 
The performance as a whole 
had abundant spirit. 
Evening World 
Her (Germaine Manny) voice 
lacked color 


imerican 
Lack of experience was all 
too evident in her crude por 
trayal of a role that ‘demands 
histrionic ability 


Evening Mail 

Germaine Manny, a newcomer, 
sang the leading role with an 
unpleasant though voluminous 
voice 

Sun 

Miss Manny's singing was un 

certain 


American 

Secretly in love with the 
sweetheart of her father’s young 
and frivolous sister, Madda. .. . 

Sun 

It is a good average libretto 
and serves its purpose fairly 
wel 


Evening World 
Whatever virtues it may pos- 
sess, it is not a great work. 
Evening Sun 
. . » the dramatic feeling with 
which the plot of this rustic 
opera is charged. 
Evening Post 
M. Lazzari has been more 
fortunate than most of his col- 
leagues in getting a serviceable 
libretto, 
American 
The performance was hardly a 
finished one, 


World 
The performance was rot one 
of satisfying evenness. 
Globe 
She is a slight young woman 
of agreeable presence and abun- 
dant stage routine, and possesses 
a strong fresh soprano voice 
which she uses with considerable 
skill 
Evening Post 
It (her voice) is of agreeable 
quality and sufficient volume, and 
she coped successfully with most 
of the great difficulties of her 
part, besides acting with tem- 
perament, 


erald 
Miss Manny in the title role 
diapayes a good voice, not 
very large. 


Tribune 


Her voice is an excellent one, 


Berkshire String Quartet 


Rvening Post 
The d'Ind (quartet) how 
ever, the Berkshire players ren 
dered superbly, with more fer- 
vor and energy than they put 
into the other two classic com- 


positions, - 
American 
The Brahms number was 
layed with brilliant tone and 
aultless balance. 
Tribu 


ne 
It is an excellent ensemble, 

alate and well balanced in 

intention and execution. 


Globe 
In the d'Indy a rather limited 
arsenal of dynamic resources 
stood in the way of a really first 
rate performance. 


Evening Post 
In the first movement of the 
Brahms, they showed a certain 
lack of virility and robustness. 
Herald 
The organization does not 
play with the highest finish, 


Rvening Post Tribune 
Their tone has sensuous . +.» It (the Quartet) lacks 
beauty and richness. tonal beauty. 


Jessie Wyckoff (Piano Recital) 

American Tribune 
Chief among these (attractive Her search for broad poetic 
qualities) are commendable tech- effects leads her grieviously to 
nique, intelligence in dramatic abuse the pedal, the tempo and 


emphasis and a musicianly use 
of the pedal. 


many subsidiary beauties of the 
music she plays. 


Paulist Choristers 


American 
The organization can boast of 
a balance that is quite without 
parallel. 
Globe 
The unity and ensemble of the 
choir was something highly ad- 
mirable. 
Tribune 
liis (conductor Finn) s0- 
pranos, too, though they have 
the limpid quality of tone which 
such choirs chiefly prize, are too 
likely to sing with a shrill tone 
in the forte passages and a sharp 
one on the high notes, 


World 
The balance is not so satisfac- 
tory, the boys’ voices excelling 
the men’s in quality. 
Tribune 
The balance of the parts last 
night was not above reproach. 


American 
The twenty and odd sopranos 
have voices as clear and silvery 
as bells, 


“Isabeau” (Chicago Opera)’ 


American 
He (Mascagni) has written an 
opera that in epic sweep and 
grandeur of conception sur- 
asses anything produced by an 
Tealian composer of the younger 
generation. 
Evening World 
The music is finely descriptive 
of the text. The characters, 
musically, are well defined. The 
orchestral score is sustaining. 
Evening Post 
Even “Iris” and “Amico 
Fritz” are masterworks compared 
with “Tsabeau.”” 
Tribune 
It is not even a success. 


American 

. » « One of the most thor- 
oughly rounded and artistic pro- 
ductions yet offered by _ the 
Chicago Opera Company in New 
York. 

Evening Post 

The performance on the whole 

was smooth and animated. 
Globe . 

“Tsabeau” demands a fitting 
scenic outfit and that of last 
night was conspicuously unfit- 


ting. 
Herald 3 

There was little to admire in 
the settings of “Tsabeau” and 
the staging was not of a particu- 
larly modern or even of a highly 
artistic character. 

Evening Post 

Her (Rosa Raisa) ‘voice showed 

signs of fatigue and straining. 


~ 


Globe 
She often forced the glorious 
voice pitilessly and with annoy- 
ing frequency she sang out of 
tune. 


Evening Post 
The musical score is without 
original melody or anything else 
that atones for its absence. 


Tribune ; 
Only too often situation and 
music fail of a perfect wedlock. 


Globe 
It is a score of incomparably 
greater value than its composer's 
“Lodoletta” or even his “Tris.” 
lerald 
“Isabeau” made a _ favorable 
impression. 
Globe 


It (the performance) was 
often rough and it conspicuously 
lacked atmosphere. 


Globe 
(See above) 


American 
The settings, as well as the 
costumes, gave complete satisfac- 
tion, 


Evening Sun 
A large audience heard the 
performance, which was mounted 
with exceptional sumptuousness. 


% 


_ Times ; 

Miss Raisa, needless to add, 
sang her music with inexhaust- 
ible power, with even fresh 
beauty of tone. 

merican 

Mme. Raisa poured forth her 
glorious voice. in all its pleni- 
tude, but also adapted it to 
mezzo-voce requirements with 
astonishing ease, even in lofty 
tonal altitudes. 


February 21, 


I SEE THAT — 


Leopold Auer arrived last Monday from Russia, via Nor- 


19018 


way. 

Marcia van Dresser is under the management of Arthur 
Judson. 

Max Rosen won an ovation at Ann Arbor. 

Raisa and Rimini are engaged for Buenos Aires. 

Thaddeus Wronski is helping to raise a Polish army. 

Elizabeth Gutman is a painter as well as a singer. 

Olive Kline has been re-engaged for the third time with 
the Minneapolis Apollo Club. 

Chicago College of Music has a remarkable child pianist 
in Ruth Belinky. 

Andres de Segurola is convalescing. 

Carl D. Kinsey was in New York. 

Henri Verbrugghen is in America on an educational mis- 
sion for the government of New South Wales. 

The Strand Symphony Orchestra is presenting original 
works by American composers. 

Adolfo Betti says that before the war music came from 
the brains; after the war, it will come from the heart. 

Pittsburgh special courses for undergraduates will make 
for a more complete co-operation between high and 
art schools. 

Ethel Leginska has been granted a divorce. 

Sturani and Marguerite Sylva were guests at a William 
Thorner luncheon. 

Israel Joseph has been engaged as accompanist for Max 
Rosen. 

Melba raised $1,500 in ten minutes as an auctioneer. 

The Chicago North Shore Festival will take place from 
May 27 to June 1. 

Christine Langenhan sang to-the tune of over 2,000 pairs 
of knitting needles. 

The Liberty Theatre presented by the War Department to 
the men of Camp Lewis is said from its dimensions 
to be one of the largest opera houses in the world. 

Rk. E. Johnston has heen honored by Mayor Hylan with 
an appointment on the Mayor’s Committee on Na- 
tional Defense. 

Frieda Hempel gave twenty-six performances in thirteen 
weeks with the Metropolitan, 

Maria Barrientos scored as Flvira in the Metropolitan re- 
vival of “I Puritani.” 

Mischa Elman gave two recitals in Brooklyn within a 
week. 

The San Carlo gave “Faust” in Minneapolis to a sold out 
house. 

Harmony has heen taught for four years in the high 
schools of Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis grade school children must know all the 
verses of “America.” 

Herbert Dittler has entered the United States Air Service. 

Orlando, Fla., is to have its first music festival in March. 

Anna Case gave Spross new song, “Robin, Robin, Sing 
Me a Song” at Canton, Ohio. 

May Peterson is a native of Wisconsin. 

Rosalie Miller gives song recitals “because she has some- 
thing to say.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink cheered the lonesome soldier boys 
on Christmas Day when every one else failed. 

At iast Mascagni’s “Isabeau” has been given a New York 
hearing. 

The European craze for American popular music is a 
phase that gives one food for thought. 

Cleofonte Campanini is planning to revive Mozart's “Don 

_ Giovanni” next season. 

rhe Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music gave its 102d 
concert. 

Wassili Leps appealed to the Philadelphia Operatic So- 

_ ciety for the conservation of food. 

Sousa conducted his music for “Cheer Up” at the Hip- 

e podrome. 

rhe Italian Ambassador to Cuba made the principal ad- 
dress at a banquet given in Havana in honor of 
Giorgio Polacco. 

Mme, Galli-Curci’s gowns are made by Mme. Tafel. 

ee Lewing is conducting an eight hand sight reading 
class. 

Conal O'C Quirke welcomes broken voices. 

Frederic Martin has appeared twelve times with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society of Boston, 

Paul Althouse has been engaged to sing the tenor role 
Lionel, in Cadman’s new opera, “Shanewis.” 

Mana Zucca’s work proves another good argument in 
favor of women suffrage. 

May Hartmann’s “Somewhere in France” aroused the 

_ praise of Cleofonte Campanini. 

Frances Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Giovanni Martinelli and 

: Giuseppe de Luca have formed a new quartet. 

The Chicago Opera Association took $168,000 during its 

- — York season. 

te first concert of the American Musi otimi i 
_ scheduled for March 3. oo” 

The leaders in the Boston musical world gave a luncheon 

_.. for John McCormack last week > 

Edith Mason won extravagant praise in Cuba. 

Rudolf Friml was born in Bohemia. 

Galli-Curci will give a New York recital under the aus- 

_ pices of the Rubinstein Club. 

The Bracale Opera Company is touring Cuba. 

Rosalie Miller will appear with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra on March 17. i : 

Arthur Abell declares the playing of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to be perfection. 

Boston had its second annual “McCormack Festival.” 

Paris heard Marechal’s “Ping-Sin.” 

Gabriel Faure’s sonata for cello and piano was given its 
— performance at a Paris Societe Nationale con- 
cert. 

Paris cannot complain of lack of excellent music. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra tour was a real 
triumph. 


When she was a child Claudia Muzio wanted to sing with 


ruso. 
Henry Hadley is the next guest conductor with the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra. 
Alfred Hartzell has been made leader of the hospital 
band at Camp Sheridan. H. R. F. 


t 
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Fraternal Association of Musicians 


_ The fifth regular monthly meeting of the Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of Musicians, in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Danish composer, Niels Wilhelm 
Gade, was held in Ceremonial Hall of the Ethical Culture 
building, New York, on Wednesday evening, February 13, 
before a very large and interested audience. The meeting 
opened with an address by the president of the association. 
He was followed by several others, who spoke of the works 
ot Gade. 

A musical program, consisting mainly of compositions by 
Gade, was rendered by Ellen de Sadler, soprano; Stella 
Trane, contralto; Cornelius Ritbner, pianist; Aage Wang- 
Holm, tenor ; Johan Haae-Zinck, baritone; Robert J. Toedt, 
violin, and Jacques Jolas, accompanist. The feature of the 
vocal numbers was the artistic singing of Ellen de Sadler, 
who rendered “Dyveke Songs’ in Danish. Her beautiful 
and sympathetic voice was greatly admired. 

Robert J. Toedt, who played Gade’s sonata in D minor, 
op. 21, with Cornelius Riibner, made a deep impression with 
his fine tone and mfisicianship. Praise also is due Jacques 
Jolas, whose artistic accompaniments bore an important 
part in the successful results of the singers. - Johan Haae- 
Zinck sang two groups (one in Danish and the other in 
English). Aage Wang-Holm’s numbers were a Polish 
patriotic song, “Oh! Dearest Goldsmith,” “Evening on the 
Loggia,” and “Wake from Your Slumber.” Stella Trane 
was heard to good advantage in an aria from “The Cru- 
saders,” by Gade. 

The concert closed with Gade’s “Spring Fantaisie,” a 
concert piece for four solo voices and piano, rendered by 
Mme. de Sadler, Miss Trane, Messrs. Wang-Holtm and 
Haae-Zinck, with Mr. Ritbner at the piano. 





Luck and Fear 


Theo Karle has, far back in the coal cellar of his soul, 
a lingering regard for “luck.” He laughs heartily at 
superstitions, as most stage folk do, but nothing on earth 
would tempt him to wear a jewel containing a catseye 
stone. Curiously enough, he has received two such gifts, 
but they were immediately returned to the giver. But 
there is a small pedigreed Boston bull terrier in Theo 
Karle’s baggage which no hotel manager in America has 
been able to separate from the American tenor. 

On the other hand, this is what Karle says about fear: 
“I believe that fear is really the principal human devil, 
just as the Christian Scientists do. Many a career, many a 
great work and many a famous achievement has been 
killed by sheer submission to fear, and nothing else. It 
is called a ‘disease,’ ‘losing one’s nerve,’ ‘letting go’ and 
other fanciful names, but by proper living and thinking 
it can be cured as surely as real illnesses are cured. Chil- 
dren should not be allowed to know fear in any form. 
Yet often we find that their principal fear is that of their 
parents. It is the surest way to render a voice unfit for 
public presentation.” 





Grien’s Only New York Recital 


Alphonso Grien, baritone, will give his only New York 
song recital this year at Aeolian Hall, on Monday even- 
ing, February 25. His program ranges from a group of 
old 16th and 17th century Italian songs, to the modern 
“QO Thou Billowy Harvest Field” of Rachmaninoff, and 
includes a group ot Brahms, a group of the splendid songs 
by Fay Foster, and three other American composers, 
namely, Margaret Hoberg, James P. Dunn, and Harry T. 
Burleigh, represented by two Negro Spirituals; and a 
group of Hungarian folksongs. 


Thorner Pupils Sing 
A pleasant feature of musical life in New York is the 
small and informal luncheon parties which William Thor- 


OPPORTUNITIES 


AEOLIAN HALL DATE FOR SALE— 
Will transfer lease for Aeolian Hall, 
Thursday Afternoon, April 4th, for $150. 
Address “M. S.,” care of MusicaL Covu- 
rIFR, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















TEACHERS WANTED.—Pianists, teach- 
ers of Voice Culture and Singers, and 
teachers of Violin. Write for en- 
rollment blank. The Interstate Teachers’ 
Agency, Macheca Building, New Or- 
leans, 





WANTED—Position in College or Uni- 
versity by a Teacher of Singing of wide 
experience, who is also an accompanist 
and ensemble player of first rank, Ad- 
dress: “W,” care of Musicat Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO TO SUBLET.—An attractive, 
well furnished studio, situated at B:oad- 
way and 56th street, may be sublet in the 
mornings from 9g to 12 a, m. or after- 
noons from 2to 5 p.m. Very reasonable 
arrangement can be made. All conven- 
iences, including telephone. Address 
“V. D.,” care of Musicat Courier, 437 














Fifth avenue, New York. 
CONCERT 


KIMBALL °° 


Seating s00. Adequate Stage. Pipe Organ. 
“Remarkable Acoustics”’ 


E Modern Convenience. Ventilating, % 
ges all equipment of the ates epprened aehiing 


REHEARSAL HALL on fifth floor, seating 150, with stage and 
grand piano. 
PRACTICE ROOMS for students of Pipe Organ, fifth floor. 


Address: Office of the Building 
W. W. Kimball Co., S. W. Cor. Wabash & Jackson, Chicago 


heating, 
systems. 
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ner gives at his studio every little while, at which one or 
two visiting artists of prominence are the guests of honor. 
After such a party on Lincoln’s Birthday, with Giuseppe 
Sturani, conductor of the Chicago Opera Association, and 
Marguerite Sylva as chief guests, the whole company 
adjourned to the Lexington Theatre, where Cleofonte 
Campanini heard four Thorner pupils and expressed him- 
seif as greatly pleased with their work, which showed 
evidence of careful and painstaking instruction. Those 
who sang were Genevieve Zielinska, coloratura soprano ; 
Rosina Ponselli, a dramatic soprano with a most unusual 
voice; her sister Carmela, a contralto; and Lawrence 
Haynes, tenor. 


New York College of Music Juniors Play 

A recital by the Junior class, pianists and violinists, of 
the New York College of Music, Hein and Fraemcke, 
directors, took place at headquarters, 128-130 East Fifty- 
eighth street, New York, February 15, when seventeen num- 
bers made up an interesting program. Little Adele Muys 
played an allegro by Viotti, and “The Swan” by Saint- 
Saéns, in remarkable fashion, with credit to her teacher, 
Theodore John, with whom she has studied only a year. 
Reba Mantell, only twelve years old, who played “Saltar- 
elle” and “Idilio,” by Lack, played. excellently also. Her 
self possession and good technic were unusual, Gustav 
Hagenah, violinist, alsc excelled in two movements from 
the Seitz concerto, and the same may he said of Frida 
Appel, who played Moszkowski’'s “Air de ballet” for piano. 
Little Marie E. Newman, eight years old, played a caprice 
by Schmoll well; she and Reba Mantell are pupils of 
Miss Wilewski, a former pupil at the College of Music. 
Others who appeared with credit were Katheryn E. Gillis, 
Elizabeth Sandor, Pearl Rooss, Freda Leary, Eleanor 
Duklauer, Murry Brown, Robert Degenhardt, Annie Fab- 
ricant, Carola Ankerson, Stella Ornstein, Alice Degen- 
hardt, and Bernadetta Lipari. Further students’ recitals 
will take place March 1 and 2, 


John Alexander Meldrum, Pianist 


It was an audience which differed greatly from the gen- 
eral run of similar gatherings which gathered on Tuesday 
evening, February 12, to listen to a piano recital by John 
Alexander Meldrum. The affair took place at the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind, the audience 
in the main consisting of the students at the institute, to- 
gcther with a few invited guests. Mr. Meldrum opened 
his program with the Bach-Busoni chaconne, followed by 
a Chopin berceuse and barcarolle and three mazurkas. 
For his third group, he played Schumann’s “Carnaval,” with 
a finished art which thoroughly delighted his audience. A 
Scriabin poem and two arrangements by Godowsky com- 
pleted his program numbers, although his enthusiastic au- 
dience insisted upon more. Rarely appreciative and dis- 
criminating was his audience, and Mr. Meldrum’s excellent 
art was thoroughly worthy the praise accorded it. 





Max Jacobs Conducts Fine Concert 


With his New York Orchestral Society, Max Jacobs, 
the conductor, gave a fine concert at Brownsville Labor 
Lyceum in Brooklyn, N. Y., last Sunday eyening, February 
17. He led Beethoven’s eight symphony in spirited and 
yet musicianly style. His organization set forth excellent 
evidence of thorough training and cohesive purpose and 
understanding. A “Carmen” suite, Rebikow’s “The Christ- 
mas Tree,” and Sibelius’ “Finlandia” were other orchestral 
numbers splendidly delivered and well received. Irwin 
Hassell played Moszkowski’s piano concerto so well that 
he was recalled eight times and had to add an encore. 
Phyllis la Fond, soprano, made a hit in ‘Carmen” and 
“Pagliacci” arias, what with her sweet voice, finished sing- 
ing, and attractive personality. 


Errata 

That famous and impish “printer’s devil” was found to 
have intruded himself into the analysis of the prelude 
and fugue in G minor of Bach (published in last week’s 
Musica Courter) in the first number of the series of 
“Lessons on Piano Masterpieces” by Alberto Jonas, the 
famous Spanish virtuoso (page 31, sixth line under head- 
ing “Prelude and Fugue in G minor,” first book). The 
faulty sentence should have read: “This trill reappears 
three times; the last time on the sub-dominant in the 
bass.” 





Claire Lillian Peteler with New York Arion 


On Sunday afternoon, February 24, Claire Lillian Peteler 
will be heard at a concert given for the members of the 
New York Arion Society by their conductor, Carl Hahn. 
Miss Peteler, who will have the assistance of Charles Gil- 
bert Spross at the piano, will sing “Die Lorelei,” by Liszt, 
and a group of songs in English by Woodman, Purcell, 
Pearl G, Curran and others. 


Furlong from Rochester 
James E. Furlong, the enterprising and astute manager 
of Rochester, N. Y., has been in New York for a few 
days looking over the field and booking attractions for 
next season. Mr. Furlong has managed all the great 
artists and musical companies in his part of New York 
State, and enjoys an enviable reputation for courtesy, 

resourcefulness and unimpeachable integrity. 


Claudia Muzio Booked for Baltimore 
Claudia Muzio, the charming prima donna soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will make her first con- 
cert appearance in Paltimore on March 6, in a joint re- 
cital with Mischa Elman. 


Murphy’s New York Recital 
The many New York admirers of Lambert Murphy’s 
fine art will have an opportunity to hear him in recital 
on March 4, when he is scheduled to appear at Aeolian 
Hall. 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FLORENCE MACBETH 


First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, 
Saturday Afternoon, March 16, 1918 
Mgt.: Daniel Mayer, Times Building, New York 


PLAZA TUESDAY MORNING 
MUSICALES 


February 5 March 5 
February 19 March 19 
AT THE PLAZA HOTEL BALL-ROOM 


Tickets, $2.00 Boxes $20.00 
Management: Emil Reich, 47 W. 42d St., N. Y. 


NEW CHORAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Conductor 
Carnegie Hall, Thursday, April 4, 1918 


VERDI'S REQUIEM 


Chorus of 200 Full Symphony Orchestra 
CELEBRATED SOLOISTS 
Tickets For Sale at Carnegie Hall, New York 
and Helen Love, 1 West 34th Street, New York 

















SECOND 


LETZ QUARTET 
CONCERT 


Aeolian Hall, Saturday, February 23, at 3 p. m. 


PROGRAM: 
Quartet, No. 8, D major - - - - - Mozart 
Quartet, op. 12), E flat - - - - - Beethoven 
Quartet (“American”), op. 96 - - - + Dvordk 


Seats 75c. to $2 (plus 10% war tax), 


Third Concert April 8, at 8 p. m. 











THE FIRST CONCERT 
OF 


SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


Mana Zucca, President 
will be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 


HOTEL MARSEILLES 


103rd Street & Broadway, New York 
ON 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 3rd, AT 3 O'CLOCK 














New York Recital 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


AND 


FLORENCE HINKLE - WITHERSPOON 


Thursday afternoon, FEBRUARY 28th, 1918, at 3 o'clock 
Aeoiian Hall 





PROGRAMME 
I, 
| ey Pe ty ee Floridia-Buononcini 
II 
Slumber Now (cantata, “Ich habe genug’”’)............ Bach 
Invocazione di Orfeo (“Orfeo”). .......cececee Floridia-Peri 
Herbert Witherspoon 


Air d’Antigone, “Tout mon bonheur” (from “Oedipe a 
Colone’’) »+ ++ Sacchini 


Florence Hinkle-Witherspoor 


III, 
Sat CEs 6 oda o Cpawadeessaksaneeeeedwas Charpentier 
Quand la mer rouge (Old French drinking song). .Weckerlin 


PND evar vesccasectveberdecucsevecetes Saint-Saéns 
Herbert Witherspoon 
re SOR so cas cubeteeiebecenevereeheecbenen Recli 
Hantise d'amour onuveage nesbendites cteccesceecene nen 
TO ee er re ee ee Szule 
Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon 
IV. 
Duets: 
Minuet a deux voix, “Je voix aime bien” (Old French), 
c : Weckerlin 
La Camargo (Old French) ....cccccccsccecces Schindler 
Cama Bo i GOS écctiadidace datéccrccecenede Dubois 


Come tte e rene senses eeeeeeeeees seea'e owe Buzzi-Peccia 
Se Cee ve nndcccnddedsateensnnesé6énes Ed, German 
The Cork Leg (Old Irish Country Song)...Herbert Hughes 


Herbert Witherspoon 


Buy! 





VI. 
The Dat ah Ga BUR. oo cccccvccsvecdccs Rimsky-Korsakoff 
DEED Sn cncehien 6 hadeacegedeeneenedeseees Blazejewicz 
BAttig Blar GO TUM cscccccccccecceene ...-Moussorgsky 
The PE dit ott ne pavacenvecacetVaddsestshtes od Moussorgsky 
Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon 
VII. 
Duets: 
I Arise From Dreams of Thee ...........¢eeeeees Yates 
Ja ci darem la mano (“Don Giovanni”)..........Mozart 


Kurt Schindler at the piano 
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SECOND ANNUAL “McCORMACK FESTIVAL” 
OUTSTANDING MUSICAL EVENT IN BOSTON 





Copeland Plays for Italian War Reliefi—Shattuck.and Clark Give Concert for 
French Children—Anton Witek Soloist With Symphony Orchestra—Anne 
Gulick’s Piano Recital—Professor of Psychology Reviews Raymond 
Havens’ Playing—Irma Seydel Scores in Washington— 

Laura Littlefield’s Recitals 


Mass., February 17, 1918 
The startlingly courageous experiment of a “McCormack 
Festival,” which Mr. Mudgett tried with success last year, 
was repeated this week in Boston, when John McCormack, 
the most popular American tenor, sang in Symphony Hall 
to four audiences, each of which crowded every part of the 
hall, aisles and platform. The concerts were given Feb 


Boston, 


ruary 10, 12, 144 and 17, The songs that constituted his 
programs were drawn from his seemingly inexhaustible 
repertoire—old airs, in which he is unexcelled; classical 


and semi-classical songs, which he is constantly introducing 
to new hearers; and Irish folksongs, which, through his 
extraordinary interpretation and skill, have contributed 
most to his tremendous popularity with the American pub 
lic. As usual, Andre Polah, the commendable violinist, and 
Edwin Schneider, the admirable pianist-composer and ac- 
companist, assisted the tenor. 

Those who heard McCormack as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra recently realize the beauty of his art 
and the greatness of his musicianship, It is not hard to 
believe the tribute that was paid to him when somebody 
aid, “He has done more than any other artist of this time, 


or any other time, to instil in the hearts of the multitude 


genuine love for the art of song. No wonder that this 
great heart throbs for him, with an affection which has 
rarely, if ever, gone out to any other singer. The very 
rhythm of his melody is an echo of its throbbing, and 


through him as its interpreter, the old and unforgotten 
loves and yearnings of the heart come back and speak to 
the heart again, in tender and endearing tones of loved 
ones returning from wanderings far from home.” 

In this week's festival, Mr. McCormack presented an en- 
tirely new program at each concert—fifty-four numbers in 
all. Including encores, with which Mr. McCormack is 
always generous, he probably sang in the neighborhood 
of 100 different songs 


Copeland Plays for Italian War Relief Fund 


George Copeland, America’s foremost interpreter of De- 
bussy and the modern Spanish composers, delighted a large 
audience in a piano recital for the Italian wounded and 
destitute of the war, Friday evening, February 15, at Jor- 
dan Hall. The concert was under the auspices of the New 
England Italian War Relief Fund. The program was as 
follows: Prelude, “Le petit berger,” “Poissons d’Or,” 
“l’Apres midi d'un faune,” “Les Fees sont d’exquises dan- 
seuses,” “Les Pruyeres,” “Feux d'artifice,” Debussy; pre 
lude, G major, Rachmaninoff; “Orientale,”, Amani; ber 
ceuse.” Stravinsky; and Spanish dances by Grovlez, Gran- 
ados, Albeniz and Chabrier. 

It is late in the day to analyze the accomplished art of 
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Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street Boston * » 8-10-12 East 34% Street, NewYork 


DEFEND AMERICA 


Words by Rufus Stickney 
Music by Arthur Hadley 


The Great American Marching Song Hit 
Dedicated to the Boys in Khaki : 





Sung with enormous success by our boys at Camp 
Devens, under the leadership of Captain Vernon j 
- League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Albert M. Hoxie, Musical Director; Camp Grant, 
Illinois, under the direction of Arthur Nevin, and 
at many other Military Camps. 

Also played by Sousa’s Band and by The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra (Summer Season, 1917). 
patriotic 


Stiles ; 









An inspiring melody which arouses 


: enthusiasm. 























ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wsi2ition 


Arvstant{ Yanga Yeas 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 








RACE BONNER WILLIAMS 
= SOPRANO 


Boston, Mass. 


Home Address: 32 Ashiand Street Taunton, Mass. 








this great pianist. His facile technic, emotional maturity, 
musicianship and extraordinary appreciation of Debussy 
and the Spaniards all contribute to his genius. Mr. Cope- 
land, as usual, added many encores to his program and had 
to repeat Rachmaninoff’s prelude, Amani’s “Orientale,” 
Grovlez’s “Recuerdos” and Albeniz’s tango, 


Anton Witek Soloist with Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Anton Witck, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, made his annual appearance as soloist at the 
fourteenth pair of concerts, Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, February 8 and 9, in Symphony Hall. He played 
Bruch’s songiul concerto in G minor, displaying a full, 
warm tone, a technical skill and a degree of feeling that, with 
Dr. Muck's cooperation, resulted in a brilliant and thor- 
oughly enjoyable performance of this truly great concerto. 
The tenderness and sincere sentiment of the slow move- 
ment, and the lively rhythm of the finale made it easy to 
forget that this work does not call for the involved technic 
of Brahms or the eloquent power of the Beethoven con- 
certo. ‘the audience recalled Mr. Witek many times. 

The other numbers on the program were orchestral—one 
a semi-novelty, the other entirely new to Boston. The first 
was the brilliant and fanciful symphonic tone poem, “Vil- 
lon,” by the talented Scotchman, William Wallace, last 
played here by Mr. Fiedler in the season of 1911-12, The 
most beautiful passage of this highly imaginative composi- 
tion is the melancholy and truly poetic music inspired by 
the prayer of the Holy Virgin which Villon wrote for his 
mother. A new symphony written by a composer new to 
Roston concluded the program—the third in E major, by 
the Swede, Hugo Alfven, The symphony is written in 
the classical Mozart form, but the orchestration is essen- 
tially modern. Throughout, it is cheerful, animated and 
very melodious music. Dr. Muck read the work in spir- 
ited fashion. 


Anne Gulick Pleases in Piano Recital 


Anne Gulick, the young pianist who made a very favor- 
able impression in her three Boston recitals last winter, 
gave her first piano recital of the season on Tuesday after- 
Steinert Hall. The program was 


noon, February 12, in 
as follows: Suite in D minor, Handel; sonata, B minor, 
op. 58, Chopin; “To the Sea,” “Starlight,” “Song,” and “In 


Mid-Ocean,” from op, 55, and etude de concert, op. 36, 
MacDowell; “Waldesrauschen,” “Gnomenreigen,” etude in 
D flat major, and Hungarian rhapsody No. 2, Liszt. 

Miss Gulick gave very pleasurable interpretations of 
Handel’s delightfully melodious suite and Chopin’s eloquent 
sonata. She displayed a beautiful singing tone, a highly 
developed and quite certain technic, and some degree of 
emotional maturity. A large audience was quick to recog- 
nize her unusual talent, and Miss Gulick lengthened her 
program accordingly. 


Shattuck and Clark Give Concert for French Children 


Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, and Charles W. 
Clark, the American baritone, gave a joint concert in Jor- 
dan Hall, Tuesday evening, February 12, in aid of the 
fatherless children of France. Gordon Campbell was the 
accompanist, Mr, Shattuck, who has been conspicuous in 
his services to war charities, is giving the entire proceeds 
of his season to this cause. Mr. Clark has adopted one 
hundred children, and gives the proceeds of every third 
concert to the fund. 

Mr. Shattuck’s program included an unfamiliar suite by 
D'Albert, the transcription of Mephistopheles’ serenade 
from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” one of the forgotten 
operatic fantasies by Thalberg; Busoni’s arrangement of 
Liszt’s “Polonaise,” and numbers from Brahms, Rameau, 
and Henselt. Mr. Shattuck’s brilliant technic, rich and 
well varied tone, admirable sensitiveness in the balance of 
voice parts and exquisite sense of the beauty and poetry 
of music inspired great delight among the large audience, 
whose enthusiasm forced him to add to his program. 

Mr. Clark sang Debussy’s recent settings of three ballads 
by Villon, and Russian and English songs. Mr. Clark’s 
musicianly understanding of Debussy, his excellent enun- 
ciation in French, and his remarkable histrionic ability re- 
sulted in a discriminating and very effective interpretation 
of these colorful ballads. Mr. Clark’s vocal art gave much 
pleasure to his hearers, and he was recalled many times. 


Richardson Pleases in Music Lovers’ Concert 


The Music Lovers’ Club of Boston, Edith Noyes 
Greene, president, presented at their Monday Morning Mu- 
sicale, in Steinert Hall on February 4, John Orth, pianist; 
the Belcher Quartet, and other offerings, closing the pro- 
gram with a group of delightful Afro-American spirituals 
arranged by H. T. Burleigh, and other quaint folksongs, 
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including two Creole songs arranged by Maud Cuney Hare. 


These were sung in French patois by William H. Richard- 
son, negro baritone. The songs were prefaced by a music 
talk by Maud Cuney Hare, who played the accompaniments. 
The large audience was most enthusiastic in its recep- 
tion of the baritone. 

Richardson, who is now under the management of A. 
H. Handley, ‘of Boston, has continued his studies for the 
past two years under Theodore Schroeder, the well known 
American instructor and coach, and he returns to the con- 
cert stage this season a finer singer, matured in art and 
broader in interpretative sense. 


Professor of Psychology Reviews Havens’ Playing 


Dr. Burnett, professor of psychology at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, wrote the following interesting criticism of Raymond 
Havens’ recital at that college‘on February 5, in Memorial 
Hall. The article appeared in the Brunswick Record, 
February 8: 

On Tuesday evening of this week Raymond Havens of Boston 
gave a pianoforte recital before the Saturday Club, in Memorial 
Hall, on the Bowdoin College campus. The program, on broad 
classical lines, without novelties, was drawn from Beethoven, Chopin, 
Bach in Taussig’s piano dress, and Schubert and Wagner as 
arranged by Liszt. By the time the second number, the “Sonata 
A; passionata,” was well under way, it was easy to see that only a 
musician of uncommon powers could be at the ke yboard. A layman 
may speak of impressions only, leaving the business of technical 
criticisms to others. But even a layman could see that here was a 
pianist that drew his powers from mind as well as heart. A com- 
position was comprehended as well as felt. There was evidence of a 
minute search for easily escapable meanings that make a listener 
dwell in astonishment on each figure in the unrolling tissue of 
tones. The texture owed its richness to this minute insight and 
the unfailing technical skill in revealing the intricacy of pattern, 
traced out in utter clearness. 

The precise rhythms, too, showed the same clear mind. The pian- 
istic effects were various- now broad, sombre, lingering; now tor- 
rential; now fairy-like in flickering lightness; now smoothing out 
in long undulant billows of sound. All moods were there—grave, 
gay, aggressive, hopeless, submissive. As for technical difficulties 
they did not seem to exist for those agile and powerful fingers. 

As these impressions go one by one into this record they seem 
to sketch the outlines of a great musician. Let the record stand. 
That was the writer’s conviction on leaving Memorial Hall; and 
the unusual warmth of the applause, rising in volume toward the 
end, shows that, whether great or not, the artist had compelled his 
audience momentarily to acknowledge his power. 


Irma Seydel Scores Triumph in Washington 


Irma Seydel, the brilliant Boston violinist, appeared in 
a joint recital with Marie Rappold, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, in the first of a series of Sunday 
evening concerts on February 10, at the National Theatre, 
Washington, D. C. The Washington reviewers, according 
to the following criticisms, were very much impressed 
with Miss Seydel’s art. The reviewer of the Washington 
Times said: 

The two artists last evening received recall 
graciously added many encores to their program. 
“Ave Maria,” with violin, had to be repeated. Miss Seydel 
is a very gifted little player. She has breadth, surety, pure intona- 
tion, and is essentially musical in tone and understanding. The 
Vieuxtemps concerto, No. 4, she gave with excellent technic, and 
through a varied program she played with nicety and warmth. 


after recall, and 
The Bach-Gounod 


The Evening Star said that the audience “was so enthu- 
siastic as to require an encore for every number on the 
program.” Commenting on Miss Seydel’s playing, this 
critic continued : 

Miss Seydel draws an exquisite bow. Her technic is good, with 
excellent fingering and phrasing, and her long notes are clear and 
true. Vieuxtemps’ concerto, No. 4, in D minor, was Miss Seydel’s 
first essay. She then played Schubert-Wilhelmj’s “Ave Maria,” and 
an especially effective bit of music by Sarasate, the third Spanish 
dance from “Romanza Andalusa.” “Indian Lament,’’ Dvorak-Kreis- 
ler; “The Butterfly,” Davenport-Engbert, and Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian dances, Nos. 7 and 8, completed her set program. As 
encores she played d’Ambrosio’s “Canzonetta,” Sangor’s “Scotch 
Pastorale’’ and Brahms’ waltz, No. 15. 
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American String Quartet Activities 


The Congregational and Unitarian churches of Win- 
chester, Mass., are trying the experiment this winter of 
having musical vesper services in these churches on alter- 
nate Sundays. The American String Quartet, who were 
very favorably reviewed both in Boston and New York 
this season, were heard at the Unitarian Church on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 27, in numbers from Mozart, 
Tschaikowsky and Haydn. ‘This same quartet, assisted 
by Albert Edmund Brown, baritone, and James Ecker, 
pianist, gave the fifth concert of the Algonquin Club 
series on Sunday afternoon, February 10. The quartet 


played pieces from Mozart, Dvorak, Mendelssohn and 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoft. 
Laura. Littlefield’s Appearances 
Laura Littlefield, the popular Boston soprano, who 


scored a splendid success as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra recently, sang at the sixth concert of the 
Concord Oratorio Society on Thursday afternoon and 
evening, February 7, in Phenix Hall, Concord. 

On Tuesday, February 12, Mrs. Littlefield, together 
with Wiilard Flint, distinguished basso and vocal in- 
structor, sang at a concert under the auspices of the Rad- 
clifie Musical Association. Mrs. Littlefield’s songs in 
these concerts included Dell’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” Fiske’s 
“The Bird,” Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the Greenwood Tree,” 
Arditi’s “Parla” and Florence Spaulding’s “March Song” 
and “Scissors Man,” the latter two from manuscript. Mrs. 
Littlefield also sang Mendelssohn’s Forty-second Psalm, 
assisted by a chorus and orchestra, at the evening concert 
of the Concord Oratorio Society. 

At the concert of the Radcliffe Musical Association, Mr. 
Flint sang Mabel Daniel’s “Undaunted” and two songs in 
manuscript by Mabel C. Osborne, “Ulysses” and “Sere- 
nata,” 


Boston Items 


For its midwinter concert the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, has chosen Parker's 
oratorio, “Hora Novissima,” to be followed by a cantata 
written by Mabel Daniels, “Peace with the Sword.” The 
soloists will be Mme. Hudson-Alexander, Merle Alcock, 
Lambert Murphy and Frederic Martin. The profits from 
this concert will be given to aid the war camp huts of the 
fe Hoye 
A. H. Handley, the well known manager, estimates that 
the coal shortage has caused the indefinite postponement 
of forty per cent. of those concerts that were scheduled 
outside of Boston for this winter. 

Martha Atwood Baker, the popular soprano, is to be 
soloist at a concert given by the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation on March 1. 

Mme. Szumowska, the great Polish pianist, will be heard 
in a recital on February 25 at Portsmouth, and on March 
15 at Wellesley. 

Heinrich Gebhard, composer-pianist, is 


the scholarly 
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achetates for the following concerts; Worcester, February 
Wollaston, Mass., February 13; Dartmouth College, 

silinare 26; Yale University, February 28, and Heptorean 

Club, Somerville, Mass., March 9. ° CoLes. 


Dora Gibson’s March Engagements 


There is an old and well known saying which states 
that an Englishman never knows when he is “licked,” and 
this same determination and perseverance are character- 
istic also of the Englishwoman. America is rapidly com- 
ing to know and appreciate the excellent art of an Eng- 
lishwoman, Dora Gibson. On March 1, Miss Gibson will 
be heard by members of the Criterion Club at the Hotel 
Plaza, New York. Salem, Mass., music lovers will have 
an opportunity to listen to her lovely voice on March 4, 
when she will be heard in Beethoven’s Choral Fantasie, 
Gounod’s Messe Solennelle and a group of songs. An- 
other engagement booked for March will take place on 
the 13th at Pittsfield, Mass., when Miss Gibson will give 
a program made up of old English folksongs of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries. 


Kohler with Cincinnati Symphony 

Another excellent artist has been added to the personnel 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra through the en- 
gagement of Franz Kohler as first violinist. Mr. Kohler 
is well known throughout the country as an artist of very 
fine ability. He was concertmaster of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Emil Pauer and was conductor 
of the Erie Symphony Orchestra. He also organized an 
orchestra at Oberlin College which he directed. Some time 
ago he took up his residence in Erie, where he estab- 
lished a large class, but such were the demands upon his 
time that his health became impaired and he was compelled 
to give up the pedagogic work. Thus it was that the 
Cincinnati Orchestra was able to secure him. 


Mabel Riegelman Sings in New York Again 


At the annual Rose Musicale in New York City, on Feb- 
ruary 11, Mabel Riegelman, prima donna soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association and formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, appeared as soloist. Miss Riegelman fea- 
tured a number of new America songs, which were accord- 
ed immediate favor. These were “Mother, My Dear,” by 
Bryceson Treharne; “The Prayer Perfect,’ by Ervine 


Stenson; “The Robin’s Song,’ by Howard White, and 
“Inter Nos,” by McFadyen. Among the operatic selec- 
tions were “De puis le jour,” from “Louise,” and the 


Musetta’s waltz song, from “La Bohéme.” 


Rosalie Miller with St. Louis Symphony 

Miller has been engaged to appear as soloist 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, on 
“Mignon,” one by Mozart 


Rosalie 
with the St. 
when she will sing an aria from 
and a group of songs. 
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Percy Grainger Appreciated in Great Britain 


Percy Grainger’s compdsitions are in great demand 
throughout Great Britain. The London String Quartet, 
one of England's best known chamber music organizations, 


has played his string quartet, “Molly on the Shore,” many 
times this season at the classical and other concerts. 
The Brighton Herald of November 17, 1917, said the 


following : 

“Grainger’s ‘Molly on the Shore,’ which is an Irish reel, 
tripped so gaily and yet so daintily as if the fairies them- 
selves were dancing that reel, that the audience insisted 
on having it over again.” 

Frederick Dawson, English pianist, is playing Mr. Grain- 
ger’s piano works, and W. G. Whittaker, conductor of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Bach Choir, performed five of Percy 
Grainger’s orchestral works at his Christmas concert. Mr, 
Whittaker, who is a very gifted composer and conductor, 
wrote to Percy Grainger after the performance at New 


castle: 
Perey Grainger, Esq. 

Deak Six—I would like to express the delight given to us in 
studying and performing the works of yours indicated on enclosed 
program, and also by the choral version of the “Irish Tune” last 
season, 

The audience enjoyed the quintuplet of things this afternoon 


immensely ours faithfully 
W 


CG, WittrtaKker 


Mildred Dilling a Busy Harpist 


On February 9 a benefit concert was given at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, for the Spence Alumnae Home for 
Babies. The artists, who helped raise about $3,000, were: 
Frances Alda, soprano; Aline van Barentzen, pianist, and 
Mildred Dilling, harpist 

Miss Dilling is a young American girl whose art is known 
throughout the country, which she has toured extensively in 
concert. Her playing alwe AyS gives complete satis fi action and 
pleasure. Her numbers upon this occasion were: “Bourrée” 
(Saint-Saéns), “Le Jardin Moullé” (Jacques de la Presle), 
“Arabesque” (Debussy), and “Follets” amma 

On the following Monday evening, February she ap 
peared as assisting artist to Alma Gluck at a pide in 
Rochester, N. Y. Besides her program, which included 
“Bourrée” (Saint-Saéns), “Song of the Volga Boatmen” 
(old Russian), “The Fountain” (Zabel), “Arabesque” (De 
bussy), “Marche Militaire” (Hasselmans), and “Im- 
promptu C aprice’ (Pierne), Miss Delling gave the follow 
ing encores: “Follets” (Hasselmans) and “Spanish Patrol 
and Chaconne” (Durant). 


Sandby’s New York Recital 


Herman Sandby, the renowned Danish cellist, will give 
a New York recital on Tuesday evening, March 109, at 
Aeolian Hall. Not only is Mr. Sandby a thorough artist, 
but he understands fully the art of program making. His 
audiences gather with the knowledge that an unusual treat 


is in store for them 

















Lucien Muratore 's Don Jose First” 











those who knew and loved Jean de Reszke 
felt that his mantle has fallen on this splendid artist, a 
man who not only has a voice, but who unites all the 
requisites of the greatest operatic artists, Listeners rarely 
realize how many qualities go to the making of one of 
these supreme artists, but the scarcity of the great ones 
should be an index. 

Mr. Muratore has caused many a thrill of enthusiasm 
for his work heretofore. His Don José will stand beside 
his Romeo as one of the most perfect operatic pictures 
of our generation. It is quite different. This man is 
one who is filled also with passionate tenderness, an al 
devouring love for his chosen one, but to this he adds 
the fierceness of a tiger when he finds his love false. The 
third act was, for Muratore, the climax of the evening, 
and yet this tiger-like fury was never overdone. The 
outbursts were but slight external symptoms of the ter 
rible struggle in his soul. One would like to dwell on 
each detail, to emphasize every beauty of pose, of line, 
of the clinging tenderness of his hands; of the light laugh 


Once more 
' 


on his face when Escamillo avows his love for Carmen 
and the terrible change when Don José learns who is 
the object of Escamillo’s passion. The shielding of 
Micaela with his own great powerful body from Carmen's 
cruel eyes was a singularly beautiful touch. Again one 
must compare Mr. Muratore’s art to that of Maurice 
Renaud. Higher praise cannot be given.—New York 
Post, February 9. 

Mary Garden shared with Muratore in more than 
a dozen curtain calls. The tenor’s “Flower Song’ was 
redemanded.—New York Times, February 9. 

Mary Garden will pardon my lack of gallantry in 
acclaiming Lucien Muratore’s Don José first. She, gra- 


ciously, ever tried to force him to the front before the 
curtain. No such impassioned expression of the “Flower 
Song” as his is within memory. Not that it hasn’t been 
others. One there is, 


sung as well, or even better, by 
whom we all know, whose singing of it may never be 
excelled. But Muratore put into his declamation of the 


song something so irresistible in its torrent of passion 
that it swept all of us out. of ourselves and held us spell- 
bound. Again, in the smugglers’ scene in the mountains, 
the realism of his effort to choke the Carmen who had 
ceased to love him was hair-raising. Once more, in the 
last scene, his killing of her was done with the rage of 
a cave man, the masculant who refused to let his mate 
abandon him for another.—[vening World, February 9. 

Lucien Muratore as José was a tender and savage 
lover. His performance was one of tense realism, so vital, 
so fiercely brutal in defeat that the audience caught its 
breath, releasing it finally to shout “Bravo!” and to bury 
the young French tenor in applause of the sort which 
sophisticated New York seldom hears. He was forced 
to repeat his “Flower Song,” urged on by a generous and 
smiling Carmen.—Evening Mail, February 9. 

He sang with rare passion and romantic fervor, and the 
huge audience forced him to repeat the “Flower Song.” 

—New York Tribune, February 9. 
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AS DON JOSE. 








Lucien Muratore sang the role of Don José with real 
passion is is a delightful art, sometimes lacking in 
smoothness of tone, but always full of a vital emotional 
quality. His costume was so appropriate that it caught 
all eyes, his bearing was soldierly and his action full 
of spirit. He had to repeat the “Flower Song” after 
several minutes of wild applause, in which were mingled 
shouts of “Bravo.""—-New York Herald, Februar ) 

fhe most important and interesting matter in the 
world of opera just now--important from the standpoint 
of the authoritative and the memorable, as distinguished 
from the hectic and the evanescent—is the art of 
Lucien Muratore It is being disclosed in all its variety 
of grasp and communicative power as the season of the 

| Chicago company at the Lexington Theatre moves on 
ward. Last evening it moved through a new embodiment 
in his Don José at a performance of Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

The special delight of that part of an audience which 
does not consider opera merely something that leads up 
to the climax of a high note at satisfying intervals, blown 

} at them as if from a blast furnace, and at which it 

} must applaud like the Furies whether or not the high 

| note happens to be at the end of the song—the special 

| delight of that part of an audience, in other words, 

| possessed of more than rudimentary taste and judgment, 

| 18 the careful “composition” of one of the familiar figures 
of opera, a portraiture worked out in detail, a synthesis 
of minor strokes set with major mass and line; the evo 
lution of imaginative character 

This is the process applied to his Don José by Mr 
Muratore, ut analysis stiffens any description of the 
effort, stilts any account of its complete, its whole effect 
Here was no design of pose, either in mebile or immobile 
plan, for the pose’s sake; no gesture unlocated and dart 
ing about in midair; no raising of eyebrow and lowering 
of lids as a compendium of the play of feature—the 
technic of Mr. Muratore’s acting disappeared from view, 
the means of stage characterization appeared a fluent 
vivid, tellingly apt presentation of the living Don José 
himself 

The thing was apparent from his first entrance and 
grew cumulatively thereafter The usually awkward sit 
vation following Carmen's appearance upon the scene 
hecame smoothly the evocation of inner thought in quick 
flashes, the development of impulse as motivation. One 
understood, immediately, that Don José was as much a 
person of the emotion of the moment as Carmen herself 

and thereby hangs the drama of this first act. And 
still this Don José was not merely the flip seeker after 

1 casual revel, He was young and the world and his 
own life was a serious business to him—not lightly ¢t 
he flung away cither at the beckoning finger of Carmen 
The mother and the girl she had destined for him re 
mained vitally in his thoughts and only the interven 
tion of circumstances, despite his very real and passionate 
attraction toward the gypsy creature, determined him 
wholly to abandon his accustomed groove in his scheme 
of things.--New York American, February 9 
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EDDY BROWN AGAIN DEMONSTRATES 
VIRTUOSITY TO LARGE CHICAGO AUDIENCE 


Bauer Plays Novel Program—John Rankl Gives Recital—Concert by Harrison 
M. Wild’s Mendelssohn Club—Litta Mabie and Harold Henry Heard 
Jointly—Orchestra Presents Chicagoan’s Composition— 
College and Conservatory News 


Chicago, Ill, February 16, 1918. 
Some remarkable violin playing was accomplished last 
Sunday afternoon at Orchestra Hall by Eddy Brown, who 
has established an enviable place for himself here. Chi 
cago has been fortunate in hearing this young and excel 
lent artist on several occasions this season, and upon each 
iew hearing Mr. Brown demonstrates why he is one of 
ec most popular violinists of the day. A goodly audience 
ive the artist a hearty reception and applauded vocifer 
usly everything he played, so that Mr. Brown was obliged 
» bow many times and to add extra numbers to satisfy 
is listeners, Of his program, this reviewer heard only 
the Bach chaconne (unaccompanied), which was given a 
masterly interpretation. The brilliant technic, the broad, 
ious tone and the virtuosity, which are Eddy Brown's 
uperior qualities, were revealed in his excellent reading 
of the number. Not less admirable was the artist in the 
maller numbers, such as the Bach gavotte, Cramer-Brown 
rondino, the Moszkowski “Guitar,” the Cui “Orientale” 
ind Ernst’s “Rondo Papageno.” 


Bauer Offers Entirely Different Program 


If the numerous pianists of Chicago could have heard 
the Mendelssohn prelude and fugue in E minor as given 
by Harold Bauer on Sunday, February 10, as the opening 
number of his program, they would have learned that a 
prelude and fugue may be beautiful as well as instructive 
With this as a preface, the Beethoven sonata, op. 53, fol- 
lowed, the reading of which made the audience realize that 
it is deeply interesting work. Mr. Bauer understands how 
to get hold of the poetic side of these older compositions, 
and especially true is this of his Schumann playing. It is 
the essence of poetry It can be understood what atmos- 
phere is when Mr, Bauer plays Schumann—and it can also 
he understood that it may be obtained on a piano. The 
“Woodland Scenes” were tone poems and, with the 
exception of the “Bird as Prophet” and the “Hunting 
Song,” are not commonly played on programs, but so 
hauntingly were they done that one wonders why more 
pianists do not give them, The Rameau “Rondeau des 
Songes” and the Couperin “Les barricades mysterieuses” 
were given with coloring and charm, and “La Cathedrale 
Engloutie” was done in so masterly a way that one felt 
what Debussy had in mind when writing it. The imagery 
was there and the tonal coloring all that one could wish 
for. The closing number of this group was “Le Vent,” by 
Alkan, and again piano students must have learned that 
the technical accuracy is not the only thing necessary to 
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produce the lovely effects that Mr, Bauer achieved in this 
study. As he gave it, the beauty was there. 

The Chopin group was a fitting climax to the program 
and Mr. Bauer was recalled many times, responding with 
several encores. This was one of Mr. Bauer’s happiest 
programs, and one to be remembered for its real beauty. 


College of Music Presents Remarkable Child Pianist 


Many a remarkable child pianist has emerged from the 
Chicago College of Music, of which Esther Harris is 
president. Another, Ruth Belinky, was heard in a piano 
recital last Sunday afternoon, for the benefit of the Jew- 
ish war sufferers, at New Kimball Hall. Certainly for a 
child of ten years she has accomplished much, and to play 
a program such as she presented so well last Sunday 
after only one year’s study, speaks highly for the Chicago 
College of Music. Her opening group contained the 
Mozart D minor fantasia, the Bach solfeggietto and the 
Beethoven. bagatelle. Following this were the Schubert 
“Moment Musical,” Bachman’s “Reve du Coeur” and the 
Ravina “Etude de Style.” The abandon, style and poise 
with which the young girl played each number were indeed 
remarkable, especially as she was appearing for the first 
time in recital. She showed no trace of nervousness and 
went about her work as though she loved to play the piano 
and to play it well. Later, she rendered the Chopin F 
minor nocturne, the MacDowell “Shadow Dance” and the 
same composer’s “Alla Tarantelle,” a Moszkowski seren- 
ade, “Etude de Concert” (Lavallee) and “Petit Bolero” 
(Ravina). Young Miss Ruth has been seriously and well 
taught by Lillian K,. Harris, upon whom, as well as the 
institution in which she has received her instruction, she 
reflected great credit. 

John Rankl, an Excellent Recitalist 


Recital Hall of the Fine Arts Building held a large and 
enthusiastic gathering, assembled to hear one of Chicago's 
most popular bass-baritones, John Rankl, who offered his 
annual recital there on Wednesday evening. Although a 
busy singer, Mr. Rankl is but too seldom heard in his own 
city, where, as last Wednesday evening’s audience evi- 
denced, he counts many friends and admirers. Possessed 
of an excellent bass-baritone of agreeable quality and fine 
range aud earnest musicianship, this young artist delivers 
interpretations that are of admirable worth. The writer 
heard only the aria “Quand la flamme,” from Bizet’s “La 
Jolie Fille de Perth,” and the three remaining groups of 
the program. The Bizet aria was intelligently done and 
served to disclose the seriousness of the recitalist. In his 
rendition of selections by Metcalf, Deems Taylor, Salter, 
Jeanne Boyd and “Blue Are Her Eyes” (Winter Watts), 
“Pickaninny” (Bryceson Treharne), James. H. Rogers’ 
“Invocation, ” Logan’s “Lift Thine Eyes,” “Until” (San- 
derson), “Little Mary Cassidy,” arranged by William 
Arms Fisher, “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind” (Sar- 
gent) and Lohr’s “The Ringers,” all sung in English, Mr. 
Rankl left nothing to be desired. He is to be highly com- 
mended for his exceptionally clear diction, which adds 
much to the enjoyment of his singing. He was well re- 
ceived and so heartily applauded that he was obliged to 
add encores. The concert was under the management of 
Jessie B. Hall. 


Harrison M. Wild’s Mendelssohn Club.in Concert 


lor the Mendelssohn Club programs Harrison M. Wild 
always arranges music that greatly pleases the listeners 
and never fails to win the gratitude and approbation of 
the patrons. Sufficient evidence of this is the large audi- 
ences which fill Orchestra Hall every time the Mendels- 
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sohn Club sings. The second program of the season was 
offered Thursday evening at Orchestra Hall. The patri- 
otic note was strong in the program, which opened with 
the * ‘Star Spangled Banner” and contained Bruno Huhn’s 

“My Boy” (sung by request), James G. MacDermid’s 
“Land of Mine’ and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
Mr. MacDermid, one of the composers of whom Chicago 
is well proud, has written an excellent musical setting 
to the stirring poem of Wilbur Dick Nesbit, one which 
should be a great favorite with the general public. Mr. Mac- 
Dermid is a composer who knows how to fit his music to 
the words, and his “Land of Mine” is no exception to the 
rule. It met with the immediate favor of the audience be- 
cause of its simplicity, charm and rhythmic, martial 
swing, and was so heartily applauded that Conductor Wild 
and his men were constrained to repeat the last verse. 
The Mendelssohns also rendered in their most convincing 
manner “Hail to Our Native Land” from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
Moniuszko’s “The Cossack,” “Martial Hymn” by A. Carlos 
Gomes, Dermot MacMurrough’s “Macushla,” Eduard 
Kremser’s “Mistress Dorothy.” The most pretentious of- 
fering of the evening was “The Death of Minnehaha,” by 
W. Franke Harling. In this the club had the assistance of 
a soprano, tenor, baritone, harpist, flutist, timpani and 
celesta. Although it was well sung, it was not one of 
the best things for the club. Other numbers were by 
James H. Rogers, Leoncavallo, Marshall Kernochan, 
Stebbins, Bizet and R. Huntington Woodman, whose 
“Blow, Ye Trumpet in Zion,” was dedicated to Harrison 
M. Wild and the Mendelssohn Club. The work of the club 
was a great credit to Conductor Wild, whose ability and 
efliciency have made the Chicago Mendeissohn Club one 
of the best organizations of its kind in the land. The 
choristers know what he wishes and respond enthusiasti- 
cally to his every motion. 

The soloist of the night was to have been Mabel Garri- 
son, but she was unable to appear on account of a cold. 
Cora Libberton, a local soprano, was chosen in her place 
and she made sdb regret the hoarseness of Miss Garri- 
son. Besides playing admirable accompaniments for the 
singer, Isaac van Grove played the celesta in the Harling 
number, disclosing his versatility in no small degree. 


Mrs. Clark A. Shaw Passes Away 


Condolence is extended to Clark A. Shaw, the Chicago 
musical manager, in the loss of his wife, Katherine Shaw, 
who died last Sunday morning at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. The remains were taken to Tennessee Sunday night 
for interment. 


Jeannette Durno to Make Western Tour 


Jeannette Durno, the popular pianist, will make a West- 
ern tour the latter part of February, playing on February 
25 at the State Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kan. ; 
on February 26, at Wichita, in the Artist’s Course, and in 
the Artist’s Series at Hutchinson, Kan., on February 27. 
She will also appear at Mt. Carmel Convent at Wichita on 
February 28. Miss Durno recently played a successful 
recital at Monmouth College, Monmouth, III. 


Litta Mabie and Harold Henry in Benefit Concert 


Two better artists than Litta Mabie and Harold Henry 
cn uot have been chosen for the concert given by the 
Lake Shore Drive Surgical Dressings Unit for the henefit 
of its war relief work, A large and fashionable audience 
gathered in the Florentine room of the Congress Hotel on 
Friday evening for the concert and dance, which followed 
Mrs, Archibald Freer, one of Chicago’s prominent society 
women and a composer of no mean ability, is the treasurer 
ot this club of fifty patriotic women, who have undertaken 
to raise one thousand one hundred dollar subscriptions in 
order to carry out their plan to have a Chicago hospital in 
France. That charming soprano, Miss Mabie, who already 
counts many friends and admirers here, opened the pro- 
gram with a group comprising Veracini’s “Pastoral,” Four- 
drain’s “Papillon” and “Carnaval,” and Eleanor Everest 
Freer’s “How Many Times Do I Love Thee?” These were 
delightfully done and won Miss Mabie the hearts of her 
listeners. Later the gifted singer rendered “I Came with 
a Song” (La Forge), “Des Ailes” (René), Grieg’s “La 
Jeune Princess” and “Montanina” by Buzzi-Peccia. The 
latter is an exceedingly well written composition, which 
caught the fancy of the audience, and as sung by Miss 
Mabie made a very favorable impression. These last songs, 
as the first, were interpreted in Miss Mabie’s most con- 
vincing manner. Evidence of the pleasure the auditors 
derived was their vociferous applause, which necessitated 
an extra number. Adding much to the enjoyment of the 
program were the accompaniments of Mrs. Herman De- 
vries, which were things of sheer beauty delivered by an 
excellent artist. She, too, came in for a good share of the 
success of the evening. 

Seldom does one hear more enjoyable piano playing than 
that set forth by Harold Henry. His is individual play- 
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ing, and has spirit, vitality, sincerity, spontaneity and sound 
musicianship that seldom fail to please. He was at his 
best on Friday evening and left nothing to be desired. Ad- 
mirable indeed was his reading of the Scarlatti-Godowsky 
concert allegro, the Schumann romance in F sharp major ; 
more effective interpretations of the MacDowell “To the 
Sea,” and the same composer’s “March Wind” could not 
be-asked, and not less convincing was the artist in Liadow’s 
“Marionettes,” “La tambour champs” (Vateau) and the 
Liszt thirteenth rhapsody. He won a well deserved 


success. 
Charles R. Baker in Chicago 


On his way east from St. Paul and Minneapolis, Charles 
k. Baker, the energetic advance manager of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, stopped in Chicago and paid this office a 
visit this week, The success everywhere of this prominent 
organization has been attested by press and public alike. 
In many places the San Carlo Opera Company has been 
asked to play return weeks, thus further attesting its great 
success. Mr. Baker informed us that the receipts for this 
season so far have been twenty-five per cent. better than 
any other season, which speaks not alone for the company; 
but for the business staff of the organization. 


Kimball Hall Organ Recitals 


The noon organ recitals presented at Kimball Hall on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays of every 
week since January 22 have been an artistic success. This 
week the programs were given by Tina Mae Haines, Walter 
Keller, Allen W. Bogen and Mrs. George Nelson Holt. 
Next week will finish the series, the proceeds from which 
are given to local charities. 


Bush Conservatory Recitals 


On Wednesday evening a recital by the School of Ex- 


pression of the Bush Conservatory, under the direction of 
Mae Julia Riley, was presented in the Lyceum. Charlotte 
Stauffer, Sylvia Roe, Catherine Stafford, Doris Menger, 
Peggy Powers and Mary Smith offered readings. A dram- 
atic sketch, “His Letter,” was also presented. 

Piano pupils of Grace Walter and expression pupils of 
Lillian Fox furnished the recital Saturday afternoon in the 
Lyceum, when some seventeen students appeared. 


Chicago Musical College Notes — 


A concert was given Saturday evening at the Wilson 
Avenue Branch of the Chicago Musical College. The per- 
formance was presented under the direction of Marion 
Hart. 

Gladys Bamfield, student of Mme. Johnstone-Bishop, 
appeared recently at a concert given in the Ohio Society's 
Red Cross rooms. 

Lucile Hummel, student of the college, sang for the 
Renaissance Club at the Art Institute on Thursday. 

Harold Ayers and Evelyn Vitto-Levin, students of the 
violin department, have recently played with great suc- 
cess, Miss Levin appeared at a concert given in the 
Crystal Ballroom, Blackstone Hotel, by the Woman's 
Council of National Defense. Mr, Ayers gave a recital 
at Milwaukee. 

A program will be given by the pupils in the dancing 
classes of Gladys Price in Ziegfeld Theatre, March 2. 
The following Saturday, students in the School of Opera, 
under the direction of Edoardo Sacerdote, will present 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” with a ballet drawn from students in 
the class directed by Andreas Pavley. 

The program that was presented at the college Saturday 
at eleven o'clock was given by students in the piano, violin, 
vocal and expression departments. Besides numbers by 
Strauss-Tausig, Verdi, Sarasate, Nicolai and Poldini, a 
farce comedy in one act, “The Happy Day,” by Octavia 
Roberts, was presented. 


The Knupfer Studios 


Myrtie Peterson, artist-pupil of Walter Knupfer, ap- 
peared last Thursday before the Halcyon Club, in River- 
side, and was most enthusiastically received. 

Isaac van Grove, of the faculty, has returned from a 
tour with Evan Williams, having appeared in Dallas, San 
Antonio, Amarillo and Waco, Tex.; Lake Charles, La., 
and Springfield, Mo. 


Stock Presents Chicagoan’s Composition 


The American work on the nineteenth program of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra was Leo Sowerby’s “Set of 
Four.” Mr. Sowerby, one of Chicago’s youngest and best 
known composers, has been called to the colors and is at 
present at Camp Grant, Rockford, lll. He came up to 
Chicago, however, for the occasion, which must have been 
a happy one for him, for seldom has a composer been 
given a more rousing reception that he received. Sower- 
by’s “Set of Four” are divided thus: “Slowly, wayward- 
iy,” first movement; second, “fairly fast, gingerly;” third, 
“quietly, wistfully,” and the last, “lively, on the jump.” 
The composition discloses the cleverness and skill of the 
composer and also that Sowerby is a good student, for 
in every new thing emanating from his pen there is evi- 
dent progress along some certain line. His “Set of four” 
is no exception to the rule and are admirable for their 
novelty and skilful orchestration. They were exceptionally 
played by Conductor Stock’s musicians, which added to 
their success. 

The soloist was Willem Willeke, who elected to, be heard 
on his first appearance with Chicago’s orchestra in the 
d’Albert C major violoncello concerto. His choice was 
not a happy one, but the artist made the most of it, piay- 
ing with ‘consummate artistry and effect. Probab!v no one 
could have done better by it than Willeke did. The sym- 
phony this week was Schumann’s first and the prelude to 
“Lohengrin” and “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from “Die 
Gétterdammerung” were the other orchestral numbers. 
The work of the orchestra was beyond reproach, especially 
in the Wagner numbers. JEANNETTE Cox. 


An Olive Kline Third Re-engagement 
Olive Kline, the young American soprano, has just been 
booked for her third re-engagement .as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Apollo Club on February 26. 
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Giorni Appears on Program with Caruso 

“Aurelio Giorni plays with a mysticism and delicacy un- 
usual among any but the most learned. He is unques- 
tionably one of the foremost of the new generation of 
pianists.” The foregoing opinion, as voiced by the critic 
of the New York Globe, holds good with the audiences of 
this gifted pianist wherever he has appeared. His work 
thoroughly merits the praise of Paderewski, who called 
him “the coming pianist of the younger generation”; of 
Busoni, who spoke of him as one whose “artistic aspira- 
tions are of the most serious and solid character,” and of 
Sgambati, who declared himself “astounded at what he 
has accomplished.” Mr. Giorni, who is graduate profes- 
sor and winner of the first grand prize at the Royal Acad- 
emy, Santa Cecilia, Rome, Italy, appeared with marked 
success on Monday morning, February 18, at the musicale 
given at the Hotel Biltmore, New York.. Associated with 
him on the program were Enrico Caruso, Ganna Walska 
and Lucille Orrell. Among the other engagements which 
Mr. Giorni has filled recently are appearances in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and before the Globe Music Club of New 
York. Everywhere he has been accorded the unstinted 
praise of press and public, for, as the London Graphic 
stated, “His marvelous technic is not so startling as the 
fact that he plays with a completeness of conception and 
subtlety of intelligence which are uncommon at any age.” 


Publishing Houses Feature Soder-Hueck Artists 


Charles H. Ditson & Co. have just sent out numerous 
cards featuring George Reimherr, the popular American 
tenor, for including in his programs compositions by the 
American composers, Forsyth, Fay Foster, Kramer, Saar 
and Watts. The M. Wittmark & Son house has also 
emphasized Mr. Reimherr’s use of three new song hits 
on his concert programs. This tenor, from the Soder- 
ldueck studios, is advertised frequently by leading music 
houses as using American songs in recognition of his 
skilful vocal art in bringing out the purpose of the com- 
poser. 

Elsie Lovell, also from the Soder-Hueck studios, and 
a charming contralto, is mentioned in the Carl Fischer 
booklet (Boston) for using “Transit” by Philip James 
and Kramer’s “We Twe” so successfully on her concert 
programs, her bel canto singing emphasizing to splendid 
advantage the excellencies of the songs. 


Mabel Garrison in Concert 


Mabel Garrison, one of the most popular young sopranos 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is making records 
for the number of concert, orchestra and oratorio appear- 
ances. From October until the Christmas holidays, when 
she returned to her home (Baltimore) for a rest, Miss 
Garrison appeared thirty-two times. On her return to 
New York, ten dates had been booked for the month of 
January. February brings the Apollo Club in St. Louis 
on February 12, the Mendelssohn Club in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 14, and two recitals, one in Charleston, W. Va., on 
February 21 and the other on February 25 in Chambers- 
burg, Pa. Even March has started with three engage- 
ments; the New York Symphony in Cleveland and a re- 
cital in Portland, Me., and one in York, Pa. 


Melba, Singer and Auctioneer 


On Friday afternoon, February 15, there was a concert 
in the grand ballroom of the Ritz Carlton, New York, 
for the benefit of L’Union des Arts. The participants in 
the musical part of the program were Mme. Melba and 
John Powell, the pianist. Melba was in splendid voice and 
sang in a way to put to shame many artists who would 
belong to the same generation as her grandchildren, had 
she any. Besides singing, she appeared in the role of 
auctioneer, and raised $1,500 in ten minutes by the selling 
for $1,000, of a piece of jewelry contributed by a Fifth 
avenue firm, and two photographs of herself at $250 each. 
Mr. Powell played 2 group of Chopin, and his own de- 
lightful humorous sketches, “At the Fair.” 





Strand Conductor Leads American Works 

Pursuing the policy of presenting original works by 
American composers, the Symphony Orchestra of the 
Strand Theatre, New York, Oscar Spirescu, conductor, last 
week, at the daily symphony concerts, played the “Heroic” 
overture by William Lowitz, pianist of the orchestra, and 
a “Suite Creole” by Christiaan Kriens. The overture is an 
excellent piece of musical workmanship, while the Kriens 
suite, which is made up of three numbers, “Negro Cradle 
Song,” “Serenade” and “March Creole,” has many bright 
melodies set with appropriate orchestral coloring. Be- 
sides these, Mr. Spirescu and his men gave a brilliant 
reading of the Chopin “Polonaise Militaire.” 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, has been engaged for the final number in the 
Civic Music League Course at Toledo, Ohio, and will ap- 
pear there during the second week of its spring tour, on 
April 10. Other important engagements which it will fill 
around that time include appearances with the Tuesday 
Musical Club, of Akron, Ohio; the Dayton Orchestral As- 
sociation, of Dayton, Ohio; in Ona B. Talbot’s twin courses 
in Indianapolis and Louisville, and at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. The popularity of the orchestra is 
shown in the fact that the Dayton, Indianapolis, Louisville 
and Urbana dates are all re-engagements, - 





Vera Barstow Recovered 


Vera Barstow, who unfortunately has had to undergo a 
serious operation and who, therefore, has been absent from 
the American and Canadian concert platforms for the 
early part of the season, has now returned to the full en- 
joyment of her strength and powers. 

Miss Barstow will not give her annual New York recital, 
but she will make a number of appearances in the north- 
western section in sonata recitals with Leo Ornstein, play- 
ing the latter’s extraordinary sonata. This tour will com- 
mence in Duluth on March 31. Prior to this trip, Miss 
Barstow will appear in several chamber music concerts in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, jointly with Mrs. Lawrence Litch- 
field and Boris Hambourg. 
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‘The real Star of Sat- 
urday’s performance, 
however, was Riccardo 
Stracciari.” (Rigoletto 
with All-Star Cast.) 


N. Y. Evening Mai/, 
Feb. 11, 1918. 
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. .. He is clearly a 
singer of real intelli- 
gence, a master of style 
and of dramatic impres- 
eT ih. Se 


N. Y. Globe, 
Feb. 11, 1918. 


These phrases from the pens 
of two of New York’s most 
competent critics suffice 
to lucidly demonstrate 
Stracciari’s artistic suprem- 
acy—it is possible to quote 
from all the notices. 


STRACCIARI 


is one of the very few Italian 
Stars of the Operatic Stage 
who are equally successful 
on the C'oncert platform. 











Mr. Stracciari has toured the 
greater cities of Italy (includ- 
ing Trieste), Spain and 
France—giving hundreds of 
Song Recttals—with excellent 
SUCCESS. 


Mr. Stracciari is most eager 
to appear in Concerts in 
America. His voice, his 
style and art, his personality, 
will readily establish him as 
a great favorite of our con- 
cert-goers. 


Mr. Stracciari’s phono- 
graphic records can be heard 
at the store of any Columbia 
dealer. If you will go to the 
trouble of hearing these rec- 
ords, you will, | am sure, 
write immediately for par- 
ticulars of fees, dates, etc., to 
Stracctart’s Concert Mana- 
ger. 









M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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SINGER WHOSE DREAM CAME TRUE 


(Continued from page 10.) 
Italy, Mr. Gatti-Casazza heard me in ‘Mme. Sans-Geéne’ 
and I was then engaged. Since my debut here, two years 
ago, I have never missed one performance on account of 
illness,” 

“How do you keep up that good record?” she was asked. 

“Can't you guess?” Miss Muzio laughed. “I take care 
f my health. When I feel a little cold coming on, I take 
1 good dose of medicine and it doesn’t have a chance to 

evelop. Sometimes | think that the sacrifices of a singer, 
who lives for her art, are almost too great. One gets a 
little lonesome occasionally, and yet I think all those things 
have a good effect upon one’s work. Other singers go out 
to theatre parties and other places, but I cannot do that, I 
love my work too much. Work with me is not so much 
for the glory that it brings, but as a duty. I feel I must 
sing. It is my life. There is nothing I want to do more. 

“My work at times seems to me to be like a great lover. 
It absorbs me--body and Soul—and takes up all my time 
Nights, too, for I dream of it! I am happiest when I am 
on the stage or at home studying. Of course, I like my 
friends to visit me. What would one do without them? 
Che friend | admire most is the one who is not afraid of 
telling the truth, when she says: ‘Claudia, you did not sing 
well tonight.’ I haven't any patience with the person who 
says: ‘You were, oh, so wonderful, dear’—when I know 
my performance was not up to the high mark.” 

In discussing Miss Muzio’s roles, the ones in which she 
has delighted New Yorkers—in “Aida,” “Bohéme,” 
‘Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” “Il Trovatore,” “Manon” and “Le 
Prophéte,” she confessed that they were all her children 
and that like a good mother she had no favorites, 

“I live every role. I give too much of myself to each, 
but that I cannot help. When I come home after the 
opera, | am so tired. No, not physically. My soul is 
tired. You know what I mean. In ‘Aida’ I really cry, 
because her suffering is so great. To truly portray, one 
must lose one’s own identity entirely. And I think it very 
wrong for an artist to interrupt the performance with 
bows. It is too distracting for the other artists, and be- 
sides, that is what the curtain calls are for.” 

“Would you like to sing ‘Butterfly,’” asked the writer. 
“You would make an interesting one, I should think.” 

“Perhaps,” Miss Muzio returned, shrugging her beauti- 
ful shoulders, “but I do not think I would like to sing the 
role. It is too sad and the little maiden suffers so much 
It would be a great strain! In just reading over the score 
of the opera, I could hardly meet the end, I was so over- 
come. That is what | mean when I say too much of me 
goes into the work 

“I should enjoy hearing Farrar in the role. They say 
she is the greatest Butterfly that has been heard in this 
country. That should be sufficient. When the public has 
one such singer, another shouldn’t be tried at the same 
time. There are enough roles for us all at the opera 


house.” 
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The last sentence impressed the writer immensely be- 
cause it displayed Miss Muzio’s great sincerity. It is a 
known fact that in every sense of the word she is a true 
artist, but few outside of the opera house know Muzio— 
the genuine and lovable woman— one who shows great 
breadtii in her views of life, and great faith in her fellow 
beings. 

During the course of the interview the interpretations 
of other artists were brought up, and Miss Muzio said: 
“One thing that I will not do is to criticise another artist’s 
work, Each one, I feel, has a right to his own interpreta- 
tion. I remember my dear father once said: ‘My girl, 
never lift your arm or hand if your thoughts do not tell 
you to do so. You can’t learn to act! It must come nat- 
urally. Now every one thinks differently, so their work 
becomes different.” His words have never left me. In 
studying out an opera I always use his old charts that I 
made for him years ago. I helped him with those, you 
know. When he was working at the opera house, he never 
had a chart before him. It had by that time become fixed 
in his mind. 

“My father was a wonderful influence in my work. My 
mother, too. Every day she practises with me. Her idea 
of the care and handling of the voice is most helpful to 
me.” 

Mr. Papi, the distinguished conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan, came in for his share of the singer’s praise. Miss 
Muzio spoke highly of his musicianship and said that he 
helped her with every role she did. 

All the members of the Metropolitan staff who have been 
there for some time treat Miss Muzio even now like the 
child they did a few years back. She is never the prima 
donna until she puts her foot upon the stage. And only 
then the child is forgotten! 

In giving her views of the American audiences she said: 
“Most foreign singers make the mistake of ‘filling the pub- 
lic up’ with their past triumphs before they show what they 
can do. While I admit that in Italy the name of Muzio 
stands for a great deal, I could not bring myself to call 
myself the greatest Italian soprano. I wanted to come to 
New York modestly, give the Americans my best, and then 
if they like me, the happiness would suffice as a reward! 
1 do not think the people like a great ‘hubbub.’ They don’t 
care so much for what you were in Italy. They want to 
know what you can do here.” 

“Do you like concert work?” 

“Yes,” smiling considerably, “I do. Especially  sing- 
ing in Detroit. I am going back there again next October. 
Mr. Burnett, do you know him? Ah, no! Then you have 
missed meeting one of the finest men I have ever met. 
Every one loves him. He is so artistic, and good and 
kind: I call him ‘Daddy,’ because he is such an ideal one 
to his charming little girl. He and his wife were so very 
nice to me while I was there, and helped to make the oc- 
casion a memorable one. You know he arranges the most 
delightful settings for each artist. He finds out what color 
your gown is, and then arranges the most fetching con- 
trast. For me he had a black velvet drop, for my gown 
was white brocade. The touch of color came in the pale 
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pink and yellow chrysanthemums on the piano. Each artist 
had her own setting. The concerts are a huge success and 
they always draw a big crowd. I feel sure that Mr. Bur- 
nett is responsible for their success. I am to sing at Ann 
Arbor on May 16, and on my way there I am going to stop 
off and visit Mr. and Mrs. Burnett. We are going to motor 
about a little to see the country.” 

When asked what she liked best to do for a rest, she 
said: “Reading is a favorite pastime of mine—Shakespeare 
and the stories of the opera. In summer I like to ride 
horseback. Swimming? No! I am afraid that all that 
water up around the throat might hurt the voice”—here 
she laughed like a child—“and if anything happened so 
that I could not sing, I would feel—oh, I don’t want to 
even think of it.” . 

But the writer knew in her own mind that if Claudia 
Muzio could not continue her splendid operatic career, she 
could not live. Her work is her life. iB V. 


Three Rising American Dancers 


Marshall Hall, who so intensely characterized the role of 
Death in the choreodrama performed to Saint-Saéns’ 

“Dance Macabre,” which was produced by Adolf Bolm 
in his ballets intime at the Booth Theatre early in the 
season, has been engaged ! by M. Gatti-Casazza to mime 
the role of Prince Guidon in the new Rimsky-Korsakoft 
opera “Le Cog d’Or,” that is to be produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House early in March. The combination 
of pantomimists to act and dance the roles and the singers 
to sing them is in itself an unusual innovation in the 
operatic field. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hall is the first American young man 
to play a pantomimic role with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Ruth Page, who has been an important member of the 
Adolf Bolm ballet, is to sail from an Atlantic port on 
Friday, February 22, for South America, where she is to 
join Anna Pavlowa and her company. They are to make 
an extended tour of the South American continent and 
will not return to the United States this season. 

Mile. Rhea, a young American premiére danseuse, has 
just arrived in New York and is soon to make her Amer- 
ican debut here. She is fresh from Petrograd, where, as 
a protégée of Pavlowa, she was accepted for tuition by the 
leading teachers of the Imperial Marinsky Theatre, and 
was the only American girl who had ever completed the 
course in Russian ballet there. She became the favorite 
dancer among society in the Russian capital, shortly after 
her graduation. The war conditions forced Mlle. Rhea 
to leave Russia for England, where she appeared with 
great success at the Empire Theatre in London. Mlle. 
Rhea, although a product of the European ballet schools, 
has her own very definite conceptions of the terpsichorean 
art, and will bring an entirely new type of ballerina to 
our stage. She feels that, as syncopation is the charac- 
teristic music of the American people, it should be em- 
ployed as the medium for the most delightful expression 
of the classic dance. 














Evening World, February 14, 1918. 


SHE DOMINATED THE PERFORMANCE. 


New York Evening Sun, February 14, 1918. 


TO THE WORK OF ROSA RAISA, MUCH OF 
THE PLEASURE TO BE HAD FROM LAST 
NIGHT'S LISTENING MUST BE 
LAID TO HER RESPONSI- 
BILITY. 


New York Tribune, February 14, 1918. 


AS PERHAPS NO OTHER LIVING DRAMATIC 
SOPRANO COULD SING IT. 


New York Evening Post, February 14, 1918. 


FAR MORE SO, IN ONE SCENE AT LEAST, 
THAN MARY GARDEN DID IN 
“MONNA VANNA.” 
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A LARGE AUDIENCE PAID ENTHUSIASTIC HOMAGE 


MME. ROSA RAISA SANG THE DIFFICULT MUSIC 


SHE ACTED THE PART OF ISABEAU REALISTICALLY: 
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| ADDITIONAL HEADLINE STORIES } 


from the Metropolitan Newspapers — the appearance of 


Rosa Raisa’s  Isabeau”’ 





MISS RAISA, NEEDLESS 10 ADD, SANG HER MUSIC 


FOR ROSA RAISA, WHO SANG THE TITLE ROLE, 


ROSA RAISA POURED FORTH HER GLORIOUS VOICE 


oo 
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New York Times, February 14, 1918. 


WITH INEXHAUSTIBLE POWER WITH EVER 
FRESH BEAUTY OF TONE. 


New York Herald, February 14, 1918. 
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IT WAS A TRIUMPH. SHE IS ONE OF THE 
REAL STARS OF THE OPERATIC 
WORLD. 


New York American, February 14, 10918. 





IN ALL ITS PLENITUDE, BUT ALSO ADAPTED 
IT TO MEZZA-VOCE REQUIREMENTS 
WITH ASTONISHING EASE, EVEN 
INLOFTY TONAL ALTITUDES. 
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For Concert Dates Address: Julius Daiber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
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— . : “Scenes From Childhood.” The artist _— 
= Salt Lake City Tribune, January cenes From Childh 8 = 
= 15, 1918: put his audience into a spellbound con 
4 : dition with the last scene, “The Poet os 
= Broad in understanding, scholarly in Speaks.” It was several seconds before =— 
= __ conception, poets in interpretation, with the hands of the listeners were unloosed == 
= cone we pe iH Ts devoid of for appreciative applause = 
— affectation, this is Harold Bauer, master Following the ballade in A flat, by — 
ee ’ ’ ) . -~ » —-- 
= _séianist, who, after nearly five years of Chopin, the audience demanded not = 
h == absence from this city, held the intense —— : The e a 
. == _ attention of the audience that braved one but two encores, The extra aum- = 
== _sthe storm to greet him. bers were etude (Chopin), and “Bird’ = 
— Bauer has “eA been a favorite with (Schumann) The virtuoso again — 
= lovers of the big and _ beautiful in showed his ability and taste for bring i 
— piano music. His program was evi- ing up vivid mental pictures by his —_ 
= dence that he is growing steadily, gain- marvelous rendition of “Le Vent,” bo 
= ing in the things that make for per- ‘ . P ' — 
when the wild and uncontrollable wind 
— maneney and fame. . . Schumann's emed t ep 1 around the — 
= “Scenes From Childhood,” Bauer made Cee ee Te a ere = 
== an almost perfect composite picture, place. P = 
=— each played with such suggestiveness With perfect taste, the beautifully = 
== that the auditor could scarce help grasp | chosen program was brought to a close =. 
= he significance. Chopin, with his tic 1 f Liszt's numbers = 
; t ax f. ite with B - 1 ] xy two of Lisz ers, 
=—  witchery, is a favorite wi auer, anc = 
= he made the most of his opportunity, From Phoenix, Ariz.: — 
=— playing the scheduled ballade in A flat | Harold Bauer's piano playing and — 
= _ewith brilliancy, and, being recalled time | or fe = - alenties — 
— and again to the stage by insistent interpretation dif er from most pianists == 
== = applause, gave an exquisite Chopin waltz \ in that he avoids “tonal bombast,” the == 
— in faultless manner. . . Liszt’s eccentric and sentimentality. He is oS 
+4 rhapsody No. 13 brought a tumult of sane and reasonable in his desire to — 
s = applause. Few indeed were the auditors exploit all that is beautiful and good = 
=— that rose to depart. Bauer came back, in music, and does not exact orches»s oS 
= - = 
bowed numerous appreciation and for tral effects from an instrument which =< 
=— his final encore gave a Paganini etude :  aniein > = 
— illi i has its limits; still he causes the piano 
== that was brilliant and sparkling. ” ‘ : = 
— to “sing” and to sustain harmonies in — 
— i an almost unbelievable manner. This =— 
— Washington, Ore., Spectator: is due to his wonderful knowledge and == 
=— It is doubtful whether any musician control of the pedals, together with a === 
= today possesses more fully the pure and masterful finger technic and inborn === 
— perfect sanity of genius than Harold musicianship. Seated at the piano he os 
= Bauer. There is neither cold intellec- musically rises to heights of exuberant == 
p—-—4 ge nor a emotion in joy, tonal ecstacy, majesty and gran- = 
+-—-} is playing, but the easy grace and a deur. Then he calmly enters the realms = 
== _=s—oweerr of the restrained and understand- a te tte. te become eeatnes to aa 
= _sesing artist. Nor does he proclaim in of tranquility ‘o Deco ecg = 
= restless movement the feeling to be ex- create a sheen of tone loveliness that S = 
== pressed. Only the music speaks—with bespeaks enchantment, mastery and soul = 
— perfect clearness—and something in ; soliloquy. He is a magician of pensive =< 
— scrutable in eyes and lips, which leaves moods, creating an atmosphere and en = 
— one wondering all the while just what vironment wherein we experience new — 
= the soul within is seeing, hearing, feel- and strange sensations = 
= ing. One thing, however, we seem to Bauer’s piano playing is seasoned — 
= know—that it is light and pure and fair rake oe: — 
* 24 — . : . with a musical warmth that appeals to — 
=— in that inner chamber. No other quali- : , = 
= : ss : . the emotions that are awake to the —— 
=— ties could elicit with such sublime ae 7 ii = 
ivi beautiful, and because of his musical 
== charm the sweet, half-divine moods of scaaliy bie eadieaas. beseanal: et — 
S = _—Ssiinfancy, which Schumann embodied in — syne y ee Hi toh tan ee — 
== his “Scenes From Childhood,” and this pestle matey sc 7 ye = 
— i . ; pungent or hysterical, and therefore he —= 
== artist calls forth for us. Every mood , — 
, i i does not excite effects melodramatic. It = 
== _— was: expressed with inmost understand- i iontlan. te boatiiie anh 
=== ing—the wondrous mystery of “Foreign re he ¥ “hey - iti , ty aduias'in an 
== Lands” in a childish mind—perhaps but technical abnormalities nor i Fs => 
+--+ f il lis h f conglomerate masses of tone storms, but = 
— a tew miles distant, perhaps as far as \ Pt ar to. hie. tone. wentings — 
=— the moon; the tender, irresistible appeal rather to Oty! we stale r : be : = 
— of the “Entreating Child”; the danc- se ig ya re mre as 8 in —— — 
— ing, melodious delight of ‘‘Perfect Hap- with — perspec “ roan ssing t 1 " — 
= __s—piness’’—flowers, green fields and trip- POWSTS, BE TS TH & CANS Dy Bimect, Om = 
— ping feet; the wild excitment and thrill- many there are who envy him, and = 
; —=— ing joy of an “Important Event,” and many there are..who copy him; there =< 
» == then the “Dreaming.’’ Who ever evoked will be few to equal him, but none to — 
== from this time-worn “Traumerei” such surpass him. Perhaps not all of us can Ses 
== _—E_— magic of childhood dreams as the fancy realize his importance as a pianistic Ine = es 
= of this artist wrought for us; tender, terpreter, and but few of us understand == 
=== fairylike, real and unreal. Then the his message; however, most of us can sams 
= _ssvisions “At the Fireside” in the light compensate with appreciation = 
— of the red-gold flames—and “The Rocking Singing, ringing, vibrant qualities; notes seem to gaze upon a master picture being Come again, friend Bauer, and bring us the —— 
== Horsel’. What if he thumps back and forth scarcely more than breathed upon, yet rounded, painted by a master artist, and worship the joy that only music masterfully rendered can SS 
= 4 : - perfect as a string of pearls; ethereal charm, lovely, delicate tints that make up the soul einadien , dic orld = 
—_ on his wooden legs and his rolling rockers? : : bring, and cause us to forget the sordid world, = 
p- 4 I fa : rn . , : : . commanding power and liquid grace—the of the picture, wondering when the master : | ly oT ia time § _—_ 
= n the divine imagination of childhood, is he ie of Harold B Ror nes eae its itt. aed in its upheaval, if only for an hour's time, for = 
= ch be. : A music 0 arok auer, artist's brush will create b ch and crags . , 
= not a fiery charger bearing his doughty rider : of a seashore, or the deed of a knight of old. the musical lovers of Phoenix know a master =— 
= to valiant deeds? In contrast, the solemn Portland Oregonian, January 10, 1918: Instead, the master creates a beautiful lily, when they meet him out here on the enchanted a5 
== tenderness of the “Almost too Serious” mood; Piano playing is a religion with Harold and its art makes us worship it desert. = 
=— while in “Frightening” is the curiosity Bauer, piano virtuoso, No Hindoo or Brah- Phaze : ery aN I = 
=— mingled with dread of fearful ghostly mys- min priest surely ever approached his sacred Something of this quiet art lived throughout Salt Lake Ci — 
= , : , - ; eS sure pve ‘ oper’ the rendition of Bauer’s charming pian ro- t e Cit. = 
= _teries; . finally, ,. the 2 hild Falling Asleep,” shrine with more quiet, heartfelt devotion gram last ‘night it Meiocen nenete le C — a" y» = 
———= the peaceful rifting from day’s y Rewer to than Bauer does when he sits down to play at . : so : january 10, ‘ == 
= 1 > ; M major, op. 53, is usually played with stronger, = 
= __sinight’s—and last, “The Poet Speaks,” as only a piano. more masculine touch, but never so reveren- Twelve hundred people ventured out in Som 
== poets can, in the perfect language of music. auer is a household word in all Portland “ . == 
= In st contrast to these tender fanci he h th I rales goer tially, or so poetically. The “Allegro con brio” Monday evening’s snowstorm to attend the = 
= n rong : x nder fancies ymes where the inner beauty of art in music motif lived again in the atmosphere of a con- 7 tec alge ig EE A el = 
== was the picture conjured by “The Wind’— _ is loved. He has appeared here in different veat, or old time abbey with cowled monks aro a pia “iti a = 
== ships driven over stormy seas, flying clouds, piano recitals, when his art was more muscu- chanting. The Schumann “Scenes From Child. @"4 were well repaid for the venture, The =a 
=— fitful moonlight—the pitiful helplessness of lar, more powerfully, and_ strikingly dynamic. hood” were beautiful beyond the medium of ‘recital was one of the finest ever given in == 
— man before the rushing fury of the forces of He used to make theoretical sparks fly from one. weeds Salt Lake, one long to be remembered by SS 
— nature. Age one and am, wrought a mar- his piano keys, with the rugged strength of a J , those who had the good fortune to listen to it cd 
== vel in this composition and its interpretation. Viking of old. land (O: Tel J 10,1918: Tha arti rly acterized J} = 
— : . lan re. elegram, Jan. ; oie What particularly characterized Mr 
=== Here was the perfection of that flowing qual- Last night Bauer returned to us in a splen- Port ( ) cheers B: ’ | . vas the marvelous case and = 
== ity which marks the music of Harold Bauer— did piano recital, and won cordial approval Harold Bauer, master of the piano, last auer's Fe cg ae . TI at hee ff ale — 
= so light, so full of ease; so firm and powerful, from the kindly disposed audience, among night showed that his greatness consisted in grace of his performance ae “a at , i = 
== but always flowing with indescribable grace. which were many of his friends and worship his beautiful simplicity, Not once did he passages appeared to be the merest child’s play, os 
== There was melodious chanting in the “Ron- ers. Bauer hadn’t been playing very long yield to the temptation to become bizarre and while his touch was ideal, it might be said in = 
, . == deau des Songes,” haunting Clusiveness in when it became evident that the Bauer of give terrific exhibitions so much in hy ae by comparable. Mr. Bauer is a poetic player of == 
=— “Les Barricades Mysterieuses,” and all the 1918 is a tone poet who deals in delicate those who have ambitions towards the mastery wonderful sense of interpretation and a musi = 
=— glory of the spirit of Liszt in his etude and tints and shadows, a poet who plays quietly of the piano. ay ise : cal temperament that immediately marks him == 
= peg the splendid beauty of Chopin in and wins his artistic way to men’s souls by He played as his first number Beethoven's as an artist to the manor born. It is worth = 
=== the ballade, while Beethoven’s sonata, with the charming beauty of his keyboard work. sonata in C major, op. 53, with mote Srue a great deal to any music student to attend <= 
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Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera 
Company Engaged to Sing 


Caractacus 


AT 


May 27, 1918 
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The Beatitudes 


Ann Arbor Festival 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera 
Company Engaged to Sing 


AT 


May 17,18, 19, 1918 
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Grace Barclay, 


Sterling, “Polichinelle,” with dash; organ, 
Becker's toccata, with fleet technic, and Cleora Morse, 
Liszt's “Love Dream” with strong touch and accuracy, Viola 


musical na 
“Rigoletto” fan- 


avuermeister showed a highly poetic, sensitive 


ture in two pieces by Chopin, and Liszt's 


Ruth Rogers’ good taste was displayed in Frysing- 
er's “Meditation” for organ, and Rosie Vivola is a talented 
little girl, with promise of: future achievement. Candace 
Dawson played Debussy’s “Danse” with clean cut musical 
touch. Following the recital, heard by an audience which 
crowded the spacious and handsome recital floor, “The 
Pfeiffers,” dancers, Gene, Albert and Ruth, appeared in a 
classic dance’ They wore tasteful costumes and greatly 
interested all observers, 

The adjoining dormitory, the residence section of the 
school, appeared in festive dress, the tables being decorated 
with St. Valentine favors for the social hour following the 
musical program, 

It is announced that Harold A. Fix will give a piano 
recital at the school February 21, playing works by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Rubinstein, Schumann and Liszt, 


The Bach Choir Sings for the Soldiers 


On Sunday afternoon, Fé@bruary 10, the Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, which sang with such great success under the 
direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra recently, repeated its metropolitan 
pregram bhetore the soldiers of the United States Army 
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DR. J. FRED WOLLE. 
ii 


PULL 


Ambulance Service stationed at Allentown, Pa. The 
invitation came from Lieut, Col. C. P. Franklin, in charge 
of the camp, and as in the case of the New York trip, 
all the expenses in that connectian were borne by Charles 
M. Schwab, whose generous support, not only of the 
Bach Choir but of music in general is worthy of emula- 
tion. Lieutenant Colonel Franklin in behalf of the men, 
voiced the deep appreciation felt for the splendid singing 
of the choir and the kindness of Mr. Schwab, in the 
course of an address which he made at the conclusion of 
the concert. 

The trip was made in six special cars of the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company, under the personal supervision 
of C. W. Knauss, assistant to Supt. E. C. Spring, of the 
department of transportation. As in the case of the 
metropolitan trip, also, Raymond Walters, registrar of 
Lehigh University, had arranged an excellent itinerary, 
which was carried out as scheduled. Upon arrival, the 
choir was met by Colonel Person and his staff, while the 
band of the camp, directed by Sergeant Otto, played. The 
concert itself opened with “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“God Save the King” and “La Marseillaise.” 

As the program was the same as that given in New 
York, which was reviewed at length at that time, it is 
unnecessary to comment thereon. Suffice to say, that 








the choir under Dr, Wolle’s direction more than lived up 
to its reputation, and the men were enthusiastic in their 
praise for both singers and conductor. 

Accompanying the choir on this trip were Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry S. Drinker, Dr. N. M. Emery, Dr. W. L. Estes, Sr., 
Miss Estes, Mrs. W. L. Estes, Jr., and Mrs. J. Fred Wolle. 


Christine Miller Reviews “Christine’ s Own” 


Just a few weeks prior to her marriage to Daniel Clem- 
sou, the millionaire steel manufacturer of Pittsburgh, 
Christine Miller sang again to “her boys” of the 320th Reg- 
iment at Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., and was accorded one 
of the highest honors ever granted a civilian—that of in- 
specting a company in their drills and maneuvers. 

It was during the early part of November that Christine 
Miller first sang to the soldier boys at Camp Lee and so 
thrilled was she by the experience and by the enthusiastic 
response she received, that she forthwith adopted one of 
the comipanies—Company G—to which her former accom 
panist, Earl Mitchell, and many Pittsburgh boys whom she 
knew beionged, and furnished them with a complete equip- 
ment consisting of 150 sweaters, a like number of helmets, 
an army and navy model of the Edison phonograph with 
full set of records, and various athletic supplies for their 
recreation room, 

On this recent visit, Miss Miller tried the novel experi- 
ment of bringing down a number of Broadway song hits 
and using them for a concluding group on her recital 
program, with the boys all joining in the chorus. Needless 
to say this experiment was a huge success. 

On her second day at camp, which happened to be a 
Sunday, “The Lady of the Silver Throat,” as her adopted 
company named Christine Miller, sang at each one ot the 
fourteen Y. M. C. A. buildings of the camp, giving a half 
hour program of sacred songs at each one, Starting on 
her tour at 9 o'clock in the morning, this charming artist 
sang steadily until 1 o'clock, took the afternoon for inter- 
mission, and finished up her task from 6 to 9 in the evening. 

Not ta exclude any one, Miss Miller, with characteristic 
generosity, devoted part of Monday, her third day at 
Camp Lee, to singing for the nurses at the base hospital 
and in the evening at the invitation of General Heiner she 
sang for the artillery section of the camp called the “Sui- 
cide Squad.” In between the notes, so to speak, this busy 
singer found time to be guest of honor at a regimental 
dinner given her by Colonel Hunt, and at another banquet 
given her by her own Company G, when they presented 
their “good angel” with a handsomely outfitted leather trav- 
eling bag as an additional token of their esteem and appre- 
ciation of Christine Miller, artist and patriotic American. 
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Miss Miller inspecting Company G of the 320th Regiment. 
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Mess hall of Company G, showing Miss Miller enjoying a 
meal amid army conditions, 
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NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


é Thursday, February 21 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Josef Hofmann, 
soloist. Evening. Carnegie. 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 
Sigismund Stojowski. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Eugene Mars Martin. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Henri Verbrugghen-Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
Afternoon, Carnegie. 
Friday, February 22 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Josef Hofmann, 
soloist. Afternoon, Carnegie. ; 
Jacque#/Thibaud. Violin recital, Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Gala Concert—Marie Rappold, Lucille Collette, Mor- 
gan Kingston, with Union Symphony Orchestra, 
Sergio Calzoletti, conductor. Evening. Aeolian. 


Saturday, February 23 | 
Symphony Society of New York. Evening. Carnegie. 
Institute of Musical Art, Students’ Concert. Evening. 
Aeolian. 
Letz Quartet. Afternoon, Aeolian, 
Young People’s Symphony. Afternoon. 
Sunday, February 24 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Anna Case, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Carnegie. 
Symphony Society of New York—Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
John McCormack, Tenor. Evening. Hippodrome. 
Monday, February 25 
Alphonzo Grien. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Kathleen Hart Bibb. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 
Helen Méller and Max Jacobs, Evening. Metropolitan 
Opera House. 
Tuesday, February 26 





Morning. 


Carnegie. 


Frieda Hempel. Song recital. Afternoon, Carnegie. 
Wednesday, February 27 
Winifred Byrd. Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian. 


Evening Mail Home Symphony Concert by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra—lucy Gates and Max Rosen, so- 
loists. Evening. Carnegie. 

Thursday, February 28 


Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Car- 
negie. 

Elias Breeskin. Violin recital. Evening. Aeolian. 

Maggie Teyte-Maruchess-Whitney. Joint recital. 
Afternoon, Carnegie. 

Herbert Witherspoon-Florence Hinkle-Witherspoon. 
Joint recital. Afternoon. Aeolian, 


Friday, March 1 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. 
negie. 
Victoria ,Boschko. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian. 
Kathleen Hart Bibb. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian. 


Car- 
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Saturday, March 2 
Russian Symphony Society. Evening. Carnegie. 
Sinsheimer Quartet—Sigismund Stojowski, pianist, so- 
loist. Evening. Rumford Hall. 
Olga Carrara-Pescia, Rita d’Asco-R. Roxas. 
Aeolian. 
Flonzaley Quartet. 


Evening. 
Afternoon. Aeolian. 


Sunday, March 3 


Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon, Car- 
negie, ; 
American Express Employees’ Association, After- 

noon. Aeolian, 
Maude Fay. Evening. Carnegie. 


Camille Seygard. Evening. Princess Theatre. 


Monday, March 4 
Song recital. Afternoon. 
Song recital. Evening. 


Thursday, March 7 
Songs of India, Evening. 


ER ee EE 
OBITUARY 


ae 


Martha W. Cowgill 

Martha W. Cowgill, a native of New York, and since her 
third year a resident of California, died at the age of sixty- 
seven years, in Sonoma City, Cal., on February 2. She 
was the mother of .Herbert I. Bennett. managing editor 
and business manager of the Pacific Coast Musical Re- 
view and formerly managing editor of the Musicat Covu- 
riER. Her husband, who survives her, is the City Attorney 
of Sonoma and a prominent resident of that part of the 
State. Mrs. Cogwill’s first husband was Herbert W. Ben- 
nett, a prominent Oakland musician, who took a great in- 
terest in music and who conducted a choral society known 
as the Bennett Club. As vocal teacher he brought out a 
number of prominent singers, among whom may be men- 
tioned Mrs. Clarence Eddy and Charles Dungan, a former 
well known light opera baritone. Mr. Bennett died twenty- 
four years ago. 


Aeolian, 


Lambert Murphy. 
Aeolian. 


Amy Tomkinson. 


Ratan Devi. Aeolian, 


Judith Gautier 


Judith Gautier, daughter of Theophile Gautier, died not 
long ago in Paris. She was an author and music critic of 
renown, and one of the,carly Wagnerites of the Bayreuth 
group. She wrote much about Wagner’s music. She was 
married for a short time to Catulle Mendes, the poet. 


William R. Gratz 
William Rk, Gratz, importer of musical instruments, died 
of heart failure on Sunday evening, February 17, at his 
home in Brooklyn. He leaves an only child, Irma Gratz, 
the concert soprano, and a widow. 





THE WAY TO DO THINGS 


“If there is that in your nature which de- 
mands the best and will take nothing less, 
and you do not demoralize this standard by 
the habit deterioration in everything 
you do, you will achieve distinction in some 


of 


line if you have the persistence and deter- 
mination to follow your ideal. 


But if you are satisfied with the cheap 
and shoddy, the botched and slovenly, if 
you are not particular about quality in your 
work, or in your environment, or in your 
persoval habits, then you must expect to 
take second place, to fall back into the rear 


of the procession 


work 


worth while: have had a very high sense of 


People’ who have accomplished 
the way to do things. They have not been 
content with mediocrity, have not 
tracks; 


they have never been satisfied to do things 


They 
contined themselves to the beaten 


just as others do them, but always a little 
better. They always pushed things that 
came into their hands a little higher up, a 
little farther on. It is this little higher up, 
this little farther that counts in the 
quality of life’s work. It is the constant 


. 


on, 


effort to be first-class in everything one at 
tempts that conquers the heights of excel 
lence.” 





CHARLES L, WAGNER’S MOTTO WHICH HAS 
HUNG OVER HIS DESK FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 




















Yvonne de Tréville to Sing for War Camps 


Under the auspices of the Girls’ Division of the War 
Community Service, there will be a patriotic meeting for 
business girls and women at Carnegie Hall next Monday 
evening, February 25, at which Yvonne de Tréville, the 
famous coloratura soprano, has consented to sing 
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THE DAILY NEWS says:—‘“Miss Nevin refers now to her 
relationship with the more celebrated musicians Ethelbert 
and Arthur Nevin, but she can stand on her own merits, for 
at her recital at the Playhouse yesterday afternoon she dis- 
played many traits and accomplishments which go to make 
the successful concert artist. Miss Nevin, who has a charm- 
ing personality, has a high light soprano voice which is 
serviceable not only for lyric song literature, but also for 
more emotional and dramatic selections.” 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE says:—“Miss Nevin displayed a voice 
of clear and sympathetic power. An admirable linguist, this 

young musician chose to exhibit her attainments by singiny 

in Italian, French, German and Norwegian, not forgetting 

her mother tongue. The English groups . . proved enjoy- 
able . not merely by reason of musical attractiveness 
of the songs but because Miss Nevin brought to their presen- 
tation the delightful virtues of a faultless English diction. 
So convincing were her contributions to the ever growing 
evidence as to the singing ability of English that one was 














CHICAGO 


THE CHICAGO EVENING POST says:—‘‘You would ex 
pect one bearing the name of Nevin to have a talent for 
music, and Miss Olive Nevin has distinct gifts. These are 
as much interpretive as vocal and she uses her voice with 
understanding. Especially in the things of lightness and 
grace she was very happy. Her French songs were the best. 
There she found herself at home in the spirit of them and 
they suited her voice well. She sang a considerable reper- 
toire in five languages and always with jntelli ence, There 


was a large audience which received Miss Nevin 
cordially.” 
THE CHICAGO. EVENING. AMERICAN  says:—‘Miss 


Nevin has a good soprano voice and much earnestness of 
purpose. Her program pointed to a sincere desire to present 
and absorb the best sort of music.” 


CHICAGO EXAMINER says:—‘Miss Nevin gave one of the 
most intelligently interpreted song recitals Chicago has heard 





LIVE NEVIN 


ADDS TO A SEASON OF MANY SUCCESSES TWO MORE 
REMARKABLE RECITALS—CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE 


cerity at once commended her to her audience She sarg 
with skill, feeling, splendid diction and an unusual display 


of intelligence a program of extremely good songs 


THE DAILY JOURNAL says:—“Miss Nevin's program went 
back to pre-war days, being an exercise in the gift of tongues 
Her voice is high and clear and well placed, flexible, not 
quite coloratura but might be defined as florid lyric She 
sings English well, so well that it serves for a basis for 
objecting to her insisting on other languages.” 


CHICAGO HERALD says:-—"Miss Nevin appeared at the 
Playhouse yesterday with songs to sing. There were several 
excellent points to her artistry and one of them was the 
clarity of her diction. Even her Scandinavian was distinct 
Commendable too was her effort to reflect the mood of the 
texts in her tone. There was much that was enjoyable in 
the group of French songs. To these the singer's voice and 
style were well suited. She made much of this elegance and 





audience filled the Athenaeum and overflowed into the hall, 
Wednesday afternoon, at the song recital by Olive Nevin. 
Miss Nevin has a radiant personality and wins by her 
appearance before she sings a note. The singer has a good 
voice, and her style, interpretation and enunciation were 
all most satisfactory throughout the program. In the per- 
il formance of every artist there is usually some one character- 
istic that is preeminent. Miss Nevin sings apparently for 
the sheer joy of it and is a joy to hear her.” 


beyond to listen to pretty and attractive Olive Nevin in 
recital, Miss Nevin well sustains the reputation of the 
famous of which she is a member, for her work showed 
musical feeling and cultivation and exceeding care in prep- 
aration. Her voice is of sweetness and good range. It shows 
much flexibility and has unusual color. Her songs were 
sung im several languages and were delivered in a clear, 
clean diction as unusual as it is delightful,” 


moved to almost regret her expositions of other languages.” this season. Her unaffected manner and her evident sin- charm,” 
THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL §says:—‘‘An “enthusiastic THE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL: says:—‘A fashionable THE MILWAUKEE .FREE PRESS says:—“‘Miss Olive 
audience filled the Athenaeum and overflowed into the hall Nevin gave a recital at the Athenaeum yesterday. She has 


a soprano voice of great range and purity, and sang with 
unaffected charm. Her work shows a nice sense of dramatic 
and musical values.” 














ARTIST’S ADDRESS 





325 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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John Alexander Rogers Making Rapid Progress 


Rogers, baritone, from the studio of 
Joston contralto and vocal 


Alexander 
Snelling, the popular 


John 


Lillia 


teacher, made his debut as a professional singer recently 
Hatch Symonds’ concert in Hamilton Hall, 
The Saiem i 


at Mrs. J 
Salem, Mass, 


News said that Mr. Rogers’ 





by Henry Havelock Pierce, Boston and New York. 

JOHN ALEXANDER ROGERS, 
talented artist-pupil of Lillia Snelling, the prominent 
val teacher of Boston, who was formerly a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Phot 


Baritone, a 


ntralto and y 


was most acceptable in the two 
‘Pagliacci,’ and the second, songs 


” 


“pleasing baritone voice 
types of song, the first, 
in lighter vein, ‘Memories’ and ‘Flirtation Waltz. 


Ir. Rogers’ other recent appearances include Miss Ter- 


ry’s second concert at the Tuileries, Boston, and a concert 
in Winchester, Mass 
Mr. Rogers has a rich, warm voice of considerable vol 


ume and he uses this gift with great skill. In addition, 
he is exceedingly attractive, and those who heard him at 
the Tuileries predict a brilliant and artistic future for 
this young artist 


Elizabeth Gutman, Painter and Singer 
On Monday afternoon, February 11, Elizabeth Gutman, 
the young American singer of folksongs, was heard at 
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the Exhibition of Contemporary Art in the Peabody Gal- 
lery, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. Miss Gutman ap- 
peared in the dual role of singer and painter, as three of 
her canvasses which have just been accepted by the com- 
mittee are hanging on the walls of this very gallery. 

Mrs. Edward Berge, the wife of the noted sculptor, was 
the hostess 


Cincinnati Celebrates Foerster’s Birthday 


On Saturday evening, February 2, the Musicians’ Club 
of Cincinnati gave a program of compositions by Adolph 
M. Foerster in honor of Mr. Foerster’s birthday. Born in 
Pittsburgh, 1854, this composer has added much of value 
to the musical literature of this country. On this occasion, 
Vhilip Werthner, Adolph Hahn and Walter Heerman 
played two of his trios for piano, violin and cello; Glyn 
Morris sang “Ave Maria” (with violin obligato), “At 
Night,” “Unceasing Love,” and Robert J. Thuman sang 
“Russian Lover’s Song,” “Those Eyes of Thine,” “When 
Evening Shades Are Falling,” and “Love Seemeth Terri- 
ble.” Mr. Heermann was also heard in “Devotion,” the 
cellist having the collaboration of the composer at the 
piano. C, Hugo Grimm was the accompanist of the even- 
ing. There were other social affairs in connection with 
the event, notably a dinner and a reception with Mr. Foer- 
ster as the guest of special honor. 

In January, the Worcester (Mass.) Symphony Orchestra, 
Daniel Silvester, conductor, played Mr. Foerster’s “Festi- 
val March,” a work which was written for and played on 
the occasion of the May Music Festival of 1891, with An- 
ton Seidl conducting. Last month also, the Bangor ( Me.) 
Symphony Orchestra played for the first time in public Mr. 
Foerster’s “Spring Wanderings,” the final movement of 
the lyric suite for string orchestra. Reports from that 
city indicate that it had a very fine success 


Frieda Hempel's New York Recital Program 

Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will give a recital in Carnegie Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, February 26. It will be her only New 
York appearance in concert this season. Her program 
follows in full: Aria from “Otello,” Rossini; aria from 
“Cosi fan tutte,” Mozart; “On Wings of Song,” Men- 
delssohn; “Cradle Song,” Tschaikowsky; “The Rose 
Has Charmed the Nightingale,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
“Parasha’s Reverie and Dance,” Moussorgsky; “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” Meyerbeer; “The Little Damo- 
zel,” Novello; “The Herdsman” (as sung by Jenny 
Lind), Old Norwegian; “Daddy’s Sweetheart,” Liza 
Lehmann; “Bird Song,” Taubert; aria, “Qui la voce,” 
from “Puritani,” Bellini. Richard Hageman will be at 
the piano, 

Miss Hempel recently closed her sixth season at the 
Metropolitan, having given twenty-six performances in 
thirteen weeks, Following her New York recital, she 
will sing in Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn., and 
then start for her first tour of the Pacific Coast. 
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Thaddeus Wronski with Polish Army 


Thaddeus Wronski, the well known Polish baritone, who 
came to the United States to sing with the original Boston 
Opera Company, is at present devoting his entire time to 
assisting in raising funds for the Polish cause. As is well 
known, the Polish people throughout the United States are 
endeavoring to collect and maintain an army to fight for 
their independence. Paderewski is at the head of this move- 
ment, and Thaddeus Wronski is one of his most energetic 





THADDEUS WRONSKI, 
Baritone. 


assistants, who has already gained credit among the Poles 
for his successful work, 

Mr. Wronski is at present traveling throughout the 
United States giving concerts, at which, for the most 
part, he sings Polish folksongs. He has gained many re- 
cruits and much financial assistance for the cause. His 
last tour netted $65,000, which has already been distributed 
among the Polish fighters in France. 


Maude Fay to Give New York Recital 
On Sunday evening, March 3, Maude Fay will give a re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall, New York, the program far which 
will be announced later. 
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MISCHA [ _EVITZK 


with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra scores an enormous success 





RECALLED TWELVE TIMES 





LEVITZKI'’S PLAYING CALLS FROM 


fabric of his pianistic fancy. As encore Liszt's Sixth Rhap- 





AUDIENCE DELICHTED APPLAUSE 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, during the years in 
which it has ministered to the musical needs of the Cincin- 
nati public, has never before introduced to its patrons quite 
so extraordinary a genius as Mischa Levitzki, the young 
pianist who was the soloist Friday at the Symphony concert 
in Emery Auditorium and who will play again with the 
orchestra Saturday evening. 

While astute managers for purposes of their own seek 
to hold the years of artistic fledglings at a stationary point, 
Levitzki’s indisputable youth, his ingenuous manner and 
his unassuming demeanor convince one that his admission to 
twenty years is genuine. Short and slender in size and 
extremely boyish in appearance Levitzki when he emerged 
from the wings gave no hint of the remarkable ability which 


he was soon to display. Once he was seated at the oe 
all impression of youth and immaturity vanis and the 
audience was oes by an exhibition of genius as mar- 
velous as it was inscrutable Ti 

evitzki's technique, ghly develop and resourceful as 
it is, was not necessarily unique even in the case of a 
twenty-year-old boy, but his musical grasp, the depth and 
maturity of his artistic conceptions, coupled with the finesse 
and the power of his execution, constitute an artistic equip- 


ment which may justly claim the stamp of genius. 

The Saint-Saéns concerto, which he ach for his Cin- 
cinnati appearance, permitted a full display of his varied 
gifts. 

While not a work of very great musical depth there were 
nevertheless many passages of great tonal beauty to which 
the young artist gave a warmth of coloring, particularly in 
the first movement. The second movement was a charming 
fantasy, graceful and poetic, while the third full of ex- 
traordinarily brilliant passage work permitted a display of 
remarkable technical agility and strength. 

Levitzki was given a burst of applause which made the 
very rafters tremble. The impetuosity of the applause cer- 
tainly left no doubt in the mind of the young artist as to 
the nature of his Cincinnati reception. After several recalls 
Levitzki responded with the Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt, after 
which there was another and even more impetuous demon- 
stration. Levitzki appeared again and again, until finally, 
visibly embarrassed by the demonstration, since a second 
encore is not permitted by the management, the young artist 
disappeared in the wings and the piano was removed from 
its tempting position to the side of the stage.—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune, February 9, 1918. 








As soloist playing the Saint-Saéns concerto for pianoforte 
and orchestra in G minor, Mischa Levitzki repeated the 


success he enjoyed last year. A _fine discriminating technic 
subdued to the lightness of the music was eee to set 
o e inte nee 0 e er an sense of a ic 
fitness. The concerto calls Teas for profundity of thought 
than tor charm, fleetness and dazzling effects. All these 
were present, indicating possibilities of more serious things. 
And a very remarkable pianist enunciated them, admirably 
seconded by the orchestra which entered into the gossamer 


sody was played to the delight and interest of those masterly 
critics of the orchestra who were not only its most absorbed 
listeners, but its most vigorous applauders. To win such an 
encomium is the most emphatic approval which any artist 
can desire or obiain.—Cmcinnali Times-Star, February 9, 
1918. 








The soloist was Mischa Levitzki, a young pianist of slen- 
der years and figure, but of surprising seriousness and 
musical maturity. He selected the G minor concerto of Saint- 
Saéns for the exposition of his talents and ability, and 
played it in a manner to challenge immediate admiration. 
But Levitzki’s performance at once established the fact that 
he not only has all the technical equipment of a virtuoso, 
but also a deep underlying musical feeling to command it. 
His finger dexterity is remarkable and his assurance bespeaks 
confidence Tounded ‘on knowledge. His playing Is brilliant 
and rhythmically well marked, but at all times Levitzk! re- 
spects his instrument with the result that his tone is always 
noble and never forced. His performance of the second 
movement was one of grace and charm, while the finale was 
a brilliant example of virtuosity. His success “with the 
audience was instant, and he was given an ovation such as 
falls to the lot of few soloists. He responded with the sixth 
Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt.—Cincinnati Enquirer, Febru- 
aru 9, 1918. 








A boy of 20, a slim little boy, with a rather timid way 
about him, cast the shadow of a very great genius over the 
program of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra at Emery 
Auditorium Friday afternoon. 

Mischa Levitzki plays the piano. In some respects he 
plays the piano as others play. For example, he strikes the 
keyboard with his fingers. And he operates the pedals as 
pedals are meant to be operated. 

Mischa Levitzki_does these things and, in addition, some- 


thing more—he finds, somehow, he soul of the strings, and 
faye iT bare—a pulsing, Thexpreasibly beautiful thing. 
n e 20 years old! 

You mind that when he comes out, bows stiffly and sits 
down. You note his self-consciousness and his immaturity. 

He begins to play, and straightway you lose thought of 
age and personality and are conscious only of the presence 
of music mastery. 

Technic, imagination wer, grace—this boy possesses all! 
9g piay / “- . ns Lage and when that was done, 
nm response to undering appla he p § 
Bo aes Ping use, played the Sixth 

They went into rapturous noise over that, too, Y 
have had more but for the rule limiting ae to Ba yng 
As it was, the young artist was called from the wings time 
and again to bow his recognition. 


One has no memory of a more complete conquest.—Cincin- 
nati Post, February 9, 1918. 
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JESSIE PAMPLIN IN NEW YORK 





Contralto Sings in Nine Languages—Talks of Musical 
Conditions in Buenos Aires 


Jessie Pamplin, contralto, who for the past ten years 
has been living in Buenos Aires, has cast her lot 
with the New York singing forces and henceforth will 
reside in this city. During her stay in Argentine, Mme. 
Pamplin kept up her musical interests, singing and 
teaching. 

“The Argentines are a critical musical public,” she says, 
“and demand a choice repertoire. There much real talent 
goes to naught because of social conventions.” 

Notwithstanding the line of demarcation which the social 
code demanded, Mme. Pamplin occupied a prominent posi- 
tion in society and created her own enviable place in the 
Buenos Aires musical world. She was soloist with the 
Argentine Chamber Music Society, “the best in the coun- 
try,” says she. To this organization belongs Leon Fon- 
tova, countryman of Pablo Casals. She interested herself 
especially in the advancement of American composers, 
being very careful in her selections to pick out the school 
she felt sure the Argentines would like. Henry Hadley’s 
works were praised especially. Cadman’s “The Land of 
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Photo by Frank Seymour Hastings. 
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the Sky Blue Water” was one of the popular songs with 
them. 

“Among their native composers,” says she, “are Gaus, 
Alberto Williams, Piazini, Juliano Aguirre, Constantino 
Guito. The Argentines study repertoire and will listen to 
only the best works. Pianists interest them particularly, 
as a study of the piano is a part of their fundamental 
education. They laugh at you if you give them anything 
common. Their own people really have very beautiful 
voices, but they are very languid, and of course it is 
against social convention to aspire to professional recog- 
nition. 

“There is a Wagnerian Society which engages visiting 
and local artists. One year it takes up the study of Liszt, 
another of Beethoven, etc. The Diapason Society, too, is 
an influential musical adjunct.” 

Mme. Pamplin is first of all a concert and oratorio 
singer. Her success with operatic arias and style of de- 
livery in singing these in concert have led to a belief that 
Mme. Pamplin has sung in opera. This, however, has not 
been the case, though her repertoire includes the leading 
operatic arias. Nine languages attest to her versatility 
as a linguist. Poise and polish in delivery, pure tonal qual- 
ity and high concept of the art of song make her services 
as oratorio, concert or recital giver much to be desired. 

The Buenos Aires Herald on one occasion said that “she 
surpasses herself in work of this description (oratorio).” 
Taken at random from press reviews of her Buenos Aires 
appearances are the following descriptive phrases: “Few 
singers give the true deep feeling of Grieg as does Mrs. 
Pamplin.” (The Scandinaven.) “Excellent contralto voice. 
. . . sang with correct form and exquisite taste.” (La 
Union.) “Senora Pamplin, whom we so often have 
praised, sang two compositions of Hadley, Borodin, etc., 
which had to be repeated.” (Le Nacion.) “Her school- 
ing is eminently Italian, the voice powerful and of sym- 
pathetic timbre.” (Correo Musical Sud Americano:) 

One of Mme. Pamplin’s programs is given herewith: 
“Che romore stravagante,” Sartorio; aria, “Cleopatra,” 
Handel; “Un certo non so che,” “Danza Danza,” Durante; 
“Ave Maria,” with violin, piano and organ, Bach-Gounod; 
“Les Lettres,” Massenet; berceuse, Ropartz; “Ca fait peur 
aux oiseaux,” Bernard; “Il pleut des petales de fleurs,” 
Hadley; “Triste est le steppe,” Gretchaninoff; “Le Nil,” 
leRoux; “Du Skog,” Grieg; “Der Driver en Dug,” 
Sjogren; “Japanese Death Song,” Sharp; “The Question,” 
Treharne; and “Hymne au Soleil,” Georges. 


Maria Barrientos Entertained in Toronto 


Maria Barrientos, on the occasion of her recent concert 
in Toronto, Canada, February 5, for the benefit of the 
Canadian Red Cross, was tendered a tea at Government 
House by Lady Hendrie, where she and many other vis- 
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itors had the honor of meeting their excellencies, the Duke 
and Duchess of Devonshire. Mme. Barrientos’ concert 
in Toronto, under the auspices of the Women’s Musical 
Club, was an enormous success, over $2,500 being realized 
for the Red Cross. 

Sascha Jacobinoff, the young Philadelphia violinist, ap- 
peared as assisting artist and created a favorable im- 
pression. L. T, Grunberg as usual accompanied Mme. 
Barrientos very capably at the piano. 


A “Mundell Morning” 


_At the second “Mundell Morning” of the Mundell Choral 
Ciub, ot Brooklyn, M. Louise Mundell, musical director, 
and Mrs. Caroll Leja Nichols, president, held in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Bossert on Friday, February 8, at 
cleven o'clock, the artists were Alice Eversman, soprano; 
Elena de Sayn, a young Russian violinist; Constance 
Beardsley-Eldredge, pianist, and Kathryn J. Tuthill, con- 
tralto, a member of the club, with Wilhelmina Miuiller as 
the accompanist. 

A reception followed the presentation of the musical 
program, in which each of the artists named appeared to 
splendid advantage, as was evident from the hearty ap- 
plause bestowed upon their efforts by the members of the 
club and their guests. 


Galli-Curci’s Gowns Made by ——? 


Mme. Galli-Curci, the charming singer who has taken 
New York by storm, is one of the many artists who have 
gone to Mme. Tafel for additions to their wardrobe. At 
the present time, the artistic designer of “all that is dainty 
in my lady’s outfit” is busily engaged in designing special 
models for the great artist. 


Marie. Narelle in Demand 
The only woman singer of Irish songs now before the 
American public is Marie Narelle, whose last New York 
appearance was as soloist with the Miniatyre Philhar- 








CHARLES W. CLARK, BARITONE (left), and ARTHUR 
SHATTUCK, PIANIST, 
Who are giving joint recitals this winter for the benefit of the 


fatherless children in France. 





monic. Mme. Narelle is a singer of much charm and 
an artist ‘of superior abilities. On January 30, she ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Academy of Music and scored 
such success that many encores were necessary to satisfy 
the enthusiastic audience, 


Emil Reich, the manager of Mme. Narelle, received 
word from the local management in Scranton, Pa., where 
she is booked to appear on March 17, that the subscribers 
and the music public there are looking forward to Mme 


Narelle’s concert. 
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secure better piano value. 





Satisfaction 


is guaranteed every 
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The Satisfaction of owning a piano with traditions of 
ninety-five years’ continuous piano service— 


The Satisfaction of owning a piano of unquestioned 
soundness of construction and durability— 


The Satisfaction of owning a piano at once an object of 
art and a musical instrument of unsurpassed beauty— 


The Satisfaction of knowing that it is impossible to 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Reddisch at Thursby Musicale—Letz Quartet at 
Lutheran Society—Patriotic Professional Woman's 
League—Southland Singers’ Music—Comments 
on John Barnes Wells—American Academy 
Performance—Lea and Love at Globe 
Concerts — Kriens’ “Suite Creole” 
Played—Bogert, MacDowell Club, 
and Managers—Estelle Harris 
Sings — Frances Glen 
Houghton, Alto 








Olga Bibor, Pianist—J. Rosamond Johnson at Wana- 
maker’s—Florence Eckert Sings—Blanche E. 
Hine’s Singers’ Agency—Tattersall’s 
Toronto Music — Versel 
Chamberlain 





Emma Thursby’s sixth Friday afternoon musical recep- 
tion, given February 8, was largely attended. The special 
guest was Meta Reddisch, the young prima donna pupil of 


Miss Thursby, who was very successful with the Chicago 
Opera Association as Gilda in “Rigoletto,” on the same 
cast with the baritone Stracciari. Henry Hadley was 
to have been a guest, but, owing to the aon of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, he was called to Detroit to conduct the 
Symphony Orchestra there. Mrs. Henry Doscher pre- 
sided at the tea table 

Robin Ellis-Clendining, dramatic recitalist, gave a mon- 
olog from the French of Paul Bilhand, entitled “A Flute 
Solo.” Perry Averill, tenor, sang “Thy Name,” “Poppies,” 


“Ashes of Roses” and “Seventeenth Century Love Song,” 
accompanied by the composer, Mary Knight Wood. Mr. 
and Mrs. Richards, of Colorado, offered a duet, “The Gar- 
den of Your Heart,” by Frances Daiel, Mrs. L. W. 
Wetsche at the piano. Ruth Ober delighted with some 
charming recitations, accompanying herself at the piano. 
Ella Laska, contralto, sang the aria from “Le Prophéte,” 
“The Love Token” (Winterbottom), “The Kiss in Colin’s 
Eyes” (Fay Foster) and a Slovak folksong. Mrs. John 
MacArthur was heard in two piano solos. Enid Watkins 
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sang two very interesti songs. Dorothy Gillette, pianist, 
gave a piano solo and r Franken, of England, a dra- 
matic reading. Piano solos, valse in E and capriccietto, 
were played by the composer, Jessie B.. Winterbottom. 
The next reception, the last of the season, occurs 
February 22. 
Letz Quartet at Lutheran Society 


One of the enjoyable concerts of the week was that given 
by the Letz Quartet, February 7, at Aeolian Hall. The 
occasion was the tenth annual concert arranged by the 
Wemen’s Committee of the Lutheran Education Society. 
The quartet, a new organization this season, has aroused 
genuine interest among the lovers of chamber music. It 
played with admirable Lelease and precision and displayed 
marked warmth of tone and color. 

The assisting artists were Rosalie Miller and Edward 
Rechlin. Miss Miller has a promising soprano voice and 
a generous supply of temperament. She sang with ease 
and careful interpretation. Edward Rechlin, organist, was 
heard to advantage in Guilmant’s “Processional March on 
Two Church Themes.” ; 

The audience was a large one, enthusiastic in its ap- 
plause, and the artists responded generously with encores. 


Comments on John Barnes Wells 


“One- Who Knows,” some time ago, wrote an apprecia- 
tion of John Barnes Wells, the well known tenor, and this 
has been reprinted, together with James Montgomery 
Flage’s picture of the singer. To quote in part: 

Cnly a few years ago, “Jack” Wells was the leader of his college 
glee club, singing his way into the hearts of audiences that later 
were to hear him as a finished artist of national repute. Today 
his auditors are won by those same affable qualities which made 
him one of the most popular men in college. Today he cheers 
with as much enthusiasm at the Polo Grounds as he did when the 
Varsity ball team was winning. Artistically, his percentage of 
hits is about the highest I know of among singers. An appear- 
ance usually means a reéngagement. For example: the Singers’ 
Club of Cleveland have had him so many times that I’ve lost track 
of the number. Should his voice suddenly fail him, I am positive 
he could score a success with an audience as a dialect story teller, 
another art of which he is a master. He is a regular all around 
chap! 


Patriotic Professional Woman’s League 


The Professional Woman’s League is giving a series of 
twelve programs, the receipts of which are to go toward 
the purchase of an ambulance. The first, held on February 
12, under the direction of Helen Whitman Ritchie, presi- 
dent, contained the names of Katherine Eggleston, Ser- 
geant Daniel McGinnis, Henry Israel, Virginia Pope and 
Catherine Netter. This was very enjoyable. A grand 
march and dancing followed, led by Captain Samuel T. 
Stewart and wife. 

Southland Singers’ Music 
The last Southland Singers’ affair, February 4, offered 


much variety in music and dancing. Jeanne M. Maher, 
professional dancer, presented the original oriental fire 








There is something about Arthur Shattuck’s playing that is 
“o sane and straightforward as makes it particularly grateful 
in these hectic days. In a practical way, meaning from the 
box-office point of view, it might be better for him if he were 
a bit more of a poseur, at least this is the belief generally held 
by those who make a business of catering to the whims of the 
public, though I myself am not at all convinced of this man- 
agerial commonplace. A poseur may make a striking success 
for a season or two, after which he usually finds it desirable to 
transfer his activities to some far country where they don’t 
know him. 


Arthur Shattuck is an American and proposes to spend a 
considerable part of his time among his own home folks. He 
ia by nature an upstanding sort of man, with no foolishness 
about him, and he is so situated that he can live his life in his 
own way, quite regardless of the box office. You feel all this 
in his playing. Music appeals to him, and he has put his mind 
to developing his powers, so that he can express to the public 
what he feela, He does it for his own satisfaction, and while 
he is courtesy itself, still there is a sort of atmospheric quality 
about him which seems to infer that if the public does not like 
it they can jolly well lump it. 


We like a man who stands on his own feet, artistically and 
otherwise, does the thing as he sees it and asks no favor. A 
man might be all this, and yet not be able to play the piano- 
forte, which is where Mr, Shattuck differs from a large number 
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Lauds SHATTUCK’S 


PIANO PLAYING 


By Karleton Hackett 


of his fellows, since he can. The d’Albert suite was excellent, 
clear, clean and crisp. He was right in the spirit of the music, 
and his fingers responded to the impulse of his will. If a man 
really knows exactly what he wishes to do he will generally 
find the way to do it, and Shattuck has both the mind to con- 
ceive and the fingers to execute. 


The Rameau gavotte and variations were delightful. Varia- 
tions as a rule are apt to sound pretty much like technical 
exercises, possibly interesting to the musicians, but without any 
point of contact for the average hearer. Shattuck made them 
sound sort of spontaneous, as though Rameau kept having happy 
little notions which he wanted to add just for his own enter- 
tainment. 

The d’Albert and Rameau had been rather on the surface of 
things, quite as they were intended to be, but in the Brahms 
Shattuck struck a deeper note and played an intermezzo and 
rhapsodie with a grasp of the music and a completeness of 
expression in the working out that made them beautiful. It 
was the kind of Brahms playing that made you wonder oct 
how the fable ever grew up that Brahms was tiresome. 
we know how the fable grew, and that there used to be some 
justification, but not when a man of the right quality sits at 
the keyboard. 

Gladly would I have remained longer, but I had to start on 
my rounds. ’ 
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dance in costume and carried a bowl of fire in each hand. 
Doloris Metrovitch, the professional Russian dancer, gave 
the “Butterfly” and “Swan Dance.” Dorethea Hopper and 
D. Knoblauch were seen in a special waltz. Beatrice Bar- 
ger sang a comic song, “Only a Kid,” in child costume. 
“Baby” Aida, only five years old, a beautiful child and-a 
born actress, captivated the audience, reciting “It Was a 
Dream,” and “Quality of Mercy” from “The Merchant of 
Venice.” 
American Academy Performance 


The third performance, thirty-fourth year, of the Amer-’ 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts and Empire Theatre Dra-., 
matic School, took place at the Lyceum Theatre, February 
8. “Nocturne,” a play iri one act by Anthony P. Wharton, ’ 
was performed by George Bamman, Walter Abell, Louise 
Pryor, Fay Walker and Orpha Kingsbury. The young 
actors were really remarkable in their acting of this word 
picture. “A Woman’s Way,” in three acts, by Thompson 
Buchanan, was performed by a cast of thirteen youn 
students. It is difficult to single out names for specia 
mention. Lloyd R. Hudson and Barbara Hamilton, how- 
ever, are to be congratulated on their success. Both actors 
will be heard from in the future. 


Lea and Love at Globe Concerts 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea were heard in solos and 
duets at the Globe Music Club concert on February 6. 
One thousand seven hundred people formed the audience 
and encored these young singers. Chairman Charles D. 
Isaacson was much gratified with their success. 


Kriens’ “Suite Creole” Played 


Christiaan Kriens’ “Suite Creole’ was played by the 
Strand Orchestra at its regular symphony concert. This 
is a new suite in manuscript, consisting of four movements, 
the first movement being “Sunday Morning at the Planta- 
tion ;” the second, “Pickaninny Lullaby ;” the third, “Negro 
Serenade,” and the fourth, “Creole March.” 

The suite has been played by the famous Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra under Mengelberg, also in 
Paris and by various noted orchestras throughout Europe. 


Bogert, MacDowell Club, and Managers 


Walter L. Bogert, in his report of the Music Committee 
of the MacDowell Club, states the following interesting 
facts: 

The committee has received a couple of interesting testimonials 
to the esteem in which appearances at The MacDowell Club are 
held. Two well known managers have expressed to members of 
this committee their willingness to have any of their artists appear 
before us. Again, I was personally informed at one of our largest 
music stores that after every concert at The MacDowell Club there 
was a greatly increased demand for the works performed and 
that in one instance, after our Carpenter evening, their entire 
supply of one composition had been sold out. 

n closing this report I think I may safely say on behalf of the 
committee that, in the words of our certificate of incorporation 
ong forth the objects of the club, we have sought “to discuss 
and emonstrate the principles of the art of music, and to aid in 
the extension of knowledge of works especially fitted to exemplify 
the finer purposes of the art, including works deserving wider 
recognition.” 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Watter L. Bocerr, 
Chairman. 


Estelle Harris Sings 


Estelle Harris, soprano at the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, was prominent in the music at that church, 
February 10. Many people go to this church to hear her 
beautiful voice. 


Frances Gien Houghton, Alto, Impresses 


Frances Glen Houghton, alto, sang sacred and secular 
songs for a private audience, a fortnight ago, and made 
a marked impression through her excellent voice and good 
enunciation, She is an experienced choir singer and will 
be an addition to any church choral music. 


Olga Bibor, Pianist 


Olga Bibor,’ solo pianist, has entertained many people 
by her brilliant playing at Miss Thursby’s musicales and 
elsewhere. She is a pianist and director of a private or- 
chestra and an excellent accompanist. 


J. Rosamond Johnson at Wanamaker’s 


J. Rosamond Johnson, pianist, baritone and composer, 
appeared at a jubilee concert by the Music School Set- 
tlement for Colored People at the Wanamaker Auditorium, 
the week of February 12. The assisting artists were 
Blanche Dease-Harris, soprano; E. Taylor Gordon, tenor ; 
Ethel Richardson, pianist; Felix Fowler Weir, violinist; 
H. Leonard Jeter, cellist; Willie and Cecilia Butler, violin 
and piano, and Alexander Russell, organist. 


Florence Eckert Sings Well 
Florence Eckert, a pupil of Mrs. C. H. Royall, has a 


powerful, high and clear soprano voice. She is very musi- 
cal, and recently sang these songs, “Spring” (Wolf), 
“Dawn” (Leoni), “Somewhere in France” (Hartman), 
with Edward Rechlin at the piano. Miss Eckert’s. singing 


was enjoyable. 
Tattersall’s Toronto Music 
Richard Tattersall, who gave a recital at City College 
for the Organists’ Guild at Christmas, writes regarding the 


organ and his playing: “I am only sorry that I was not 
more at home with my instrument. The system was. en- 
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MAY HARTMANN, 


Wife of Col. Carl F. Hartmann, U. S. A., whose son 

“Somewhere in France,” is being accorded remarkable 
success. Frances Alda has sung it on her concert pro- 
grams, and Oscar Seagle is giving it on his tour of 
twenty-five concerts in the West and will include it 
at his Aeolian Hall appearance. At a concert given 
recently in the Ritz-Carlton, New | York, Gina Caparelli 
sang it before a distinguished whic’ 

the officers of the Allies, foreign representatives, and 
American officers from Governor's Island, General 
Mann and his staff being present. At the ‘conclusion 
of the song, the composer was given an ovation. In 
the audience also was Cleofonte Campanini, who per- 
sonally congratulated Mrs, Hartmann, calling it a won- 
derful song, and saying that it goes to the heart because 

it comes from the heart, 
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tirely new to me, and I was considerably worried about 
it. Hence I feel that you people did not hear me to 
advantage.” Mr. Tattersall gave an organ recital at Con- 
vocation Hall, University of Toronto, January 22. He 
played works by classic and modern composers. His re- 
cent programs of Old St. Andrew’s Church, of Toronto, 
offer a large variety in organ and choral music. 


Hine’s “Singers’ Agency” 


Blanche E. Hine recently has established the Singers’ 
Agency at 1425 Broadway. She will supply singers for 
church, concert, etc. 


Versel Chamberlain 


Versel Chamberlain is the new organist of Knox Church, 
of Montreal, Canada, where he has a large organ, chorus 
and soloists. He was formerly known in New York as 
tenor of the Central Baptist Church. 


Olive Kline Makes Connections 

Olive Kline was booked to sing in Elkins, W. Va., 
on the evening of January 14, and in order to allow herself 
ample time she decided to take a 5 o'clock train, Sunday 
afternoon, January 13. She arrived at the B. & O. station 
just as the gate was opened, and proceeded,to board 
the train and ensconce herself comfortably. She started 
knitting, hoping to finish a sweater for her brother by 
nightfall, as he had sent her an S.O.S, for a set of 
“woolens.” Miss Kline has worked fast and furiously 
ever since her brother urgently but modestly demanded 
a complete outfit. Cogitating as to the length of time 
required to finish the aforesaid wardrobe, the soprano 
glanced at her wrist watch, to find that it was long past 
train time and yet the train ‘remained in the station. After 
another fifteen minutes of waiting, Miss Kline joined a 
few of the other impatient passengers in pursuit of an 
authoritative uniform in an attempt to find the cause of 
the delay, or the approximate revised time of departure, 
but none was in sight and none was to be found. 

The passengers resumed their seats, weary but hopeful, 
and waited. Miss Kline resumed her knitting. An hour 
passed. Suddenly a railroad official (of some sort) loomed 
on the horizon and a ray of hope appeared on the faces 
of the expectant ones. As he approached his countenance 
appeared so dark and foreboding that no one seemed to 
dare to question him. But with the possibility of missing 
connections in Cumberland, Miss Kline clutched wildly at 
the man’s sleeve as he attempted to pass. He stopped and 
looked at her questioningly without uttering a word. 

“Can you give me any information as to——” began 
Miss Kline. The cabldatities automaton gently but firmly 
shook his arm free, readjusted his uniform, gave the entire 
crowd, who had gathered expectantly, a look of intolerance 
and disgust, and strode away without regaining his ap- 
parently lost speech. 

What could be done? Nothing but wait. This was 
war—and one musn’t question too closely. Magazines and 
books were reopened and knitting needles again began to 
click rhythmically. 

Another hour passed and Miss Kline found the first 
article of her brother’s wardrobe completed. This was 
becoming intolerable! There must be some reason for 
such an unprecedented delay. Putting on her hat and coat 
and gathering her things, she got off the train and made 
her way toward the ticket office. On the way she saw a 
trainman in overalls working on the car brakes. 

“Do you know any reason for the delay?” she asked of 
him. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted the man; “course I do. Gee, we ain’t 
got no engine, and what’s more, don’t know if we can git 
one.” 

Feeling that it appeared rather definite that the train 
would not move for some time, and not knowing how she 
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could get to Cumberland in time to make connections for 
Elkins, she called her manager, Mr. Adams, of the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau, to ask if he knew of any other way 
she could go. 

en the situation was found to be hopeless, the date 
was canceled by wire and the recital postponed until the 
fcllowing Thursday. 

To make the long story short, Miss Kline left the fol- 
lowing Wednesday at 12, being due at 9:30 p. m. in Cum- 
berland, but reached there at 2 in the morning. The train 
which took her from Cumberland to Elkins forced her to 
rise again after two hours’ sleep, and she left there at 5 
a. m., reaching Elkins at 2 p. m. instead of the scheduled 
Il :30 a. m. 

The postponement only whetted the desire of her hear- 
ers, who gave the soprano round after round of applause, 
in the Auditorium, which was packed to the doors with 
a superlatively appreciative audience. 





Amie Aborn Issues Invitations for February 22 

Cards bearing the name of Amie Aborn have been sent 
to young people, inviting them to witness a private per- 
formance of “Hansel and Gretel” at the Aborn Miniature 
Theatre, New York, on February 22, at 3 o'clock. A 
“black witch” astride a broom embellishes the card. Need- 
less to say, everybody is going. 





Greta Torpadie to Sing for Swedish Red Cross 


The Swedish Red Cross has planned an elaborate pro- 
gram for a benefit to be held on March 1, at the Hotel 
McAlpin. Among the features scheduled, the appearance 
of Greta Torpadie and Marie Sundelius is most appropri- 
ym for these charming sopranos are both of Swedish 

escent. 


Miss Schultz and Studio Hall 


Studio Hall for seven long years has easily led in the 
field in which it so bravely blazed the way. New York 
musicians have long felt the want of attractive and well 
regulated surroundings for their studios. 

Studio Hall, now situated at 220 Madison avenue, New 
York, appreciates this want, and has valiantly intro- 
duced and helped others to start studio buildings for this 
purpose. 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery, and as this enterprise 
was a woman’s enterprise, that she now has many imita- 
tors is a source of great inspiration to ever improve and 
always keep the lead. 

Among the well known musicians to appreciate the truly 
individual and artistic atmosphere this place attains is 
Frank La Forge. 

If Studio Hall can cater to and satisfy so great an artist, 
uothing more need be said. 

Artists who are dissatisfied with their present environ- 
ment can always be sure of a welcome and that every ef- 
fort will be made to provide them with suitable studios. 

If they require only a few hours weekly, accommodations 
will be arranged on a subrenting basis, for Studio Hall 
does not hesitate to grow in order to accommodate those 
who appreciate its aspirations. 
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MUSICIANS UNDER THE FLAG 








Allen, Robert E. 
Ashbaucher, Herman. 
Barker, {one D 
Barlow, Howard. 
Bibb, Frank. 

Bowes, Charles. 
Bollman, Fred. 
Boone, Manley Price. 
Burnett, John. 
Callahan, Miller. 
Chamberlain, Glenn. 
Clifton, Chaimers. 
Cornell, Louis. 
Cottingham, Howard | 
Cox, Wallace. 

Dittler, Herbert. 
Doering, Henri. 
Elser, Maximilian. 
Felber, Herman. 
Firestone, Nathan. 
Fram, Arthur. 
Forner, Eugene A. 
Garrabrant, Maurice 
George, Thomas. 
Gotthelf, Claude. 
Grainger, Percy. 
Granberry, George F. 
Gustafson, William. 
Haensel, Fitzhugh W. 
Hall, Alan 

Hall, Cecil John. 
Hartzell, Alfred. 
Heckman, Walter. 
Heizer, Frederick, Jr. 
Hemus, Percy. 
Hillyard, Ried. 
Hochstein, David. 
House, Judson. 
Hudson, Byron. 
Jacobi, Frederick. 
James, Philip. 

Jones, Gomer. 
Keller, Harrison. 


Kraft, Arthur C. 

La Belle, Guy. 
Lehmann, Theodore. 
Lewis, Ward. 
Lindorff, Theodore. 
Little, John W. 

osh, Sam. 
Macbeath, Donald. 
Macmillen, Francis. 
Maier, Guy. 

Meeker, Z. E. 
Mitchell, Earl. 

Nevin, Arthur. 
Nevins, Willard Irving. 
Orth, Carl. 

Osberg, Elliot. 
Palmer, Claude. 
Peterson, Alfred C. 
Pope, Van. 

Potter, Harold. 
Potter, Harrison. 
Reynolds, Gerald. 
Rogers, Francis. 
Rosanoff, Lieff. 
Saurer, Harold. 
Schelling, Ernest. 
Schmidt, David H., Jr. 
Soderquist, David A. 
Sousa, John Philip. 
Sowerby, Leo. 
Spalding, Albert 
Stiles, Vernon. 
Stoessel, Albert. 
Stuntz, Homer. 
Taylor, Bernard U., Jr. 
Trimmer, Sam. 
Vail, Harris R. 
Van Surdam, H. E. 
Whittaker, James. 
Wiederhold, Albert. 
Wille, Stewart. 
Wilson, Gilbert. 
Wylie, 'W. H.,, Jr. 


Kernochan, Marshall. 





Max Rosen’s Activities 


Max Rosen will give his second New York recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 2, The 
young violinist is making his first concert sppterances 
in the West now, playing on February 15 at the Univer- 
sity of Ann Arbor, Mich., and on February 19 in Detroit. 
Upon his return to New York he will play at the Ritz- 
Carlton on February 21 for the Secours Decmen Ameri 


caine, after which he will leave directly for Philadel 
phia, where he is booked for a pair of concerts with 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on February 22 


and 23. 
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said General -Leonard Wood when 





“Give me an army that sings,’ 
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asked which men made the best fighters. The supreme artistry of H 
Grace Hamilton Morrey wins its highest meed of praise in her 
eee by the military as one of the concertists for the 
ational Army at Camp Sherman. 
Music is a national stimulus and maintains the morale of those left at f 
home as well as the soldiers in the field. if 
# 
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i 
Grace Hamitton Morrey i 
School of Music it 
st 188 W. 10th Ave., Columbus, O. #3 
BH Until last summer when I visited the facto wies of The A. B. Chase Piano Co., in 3 
if Norwalk,O., I had no rea! izatic om that such magnificent pianos were being made there $3 
It was to me a real musical discovery “he A. B. Chase Grands are in every 
essential detail, miracles of artistic piano construction and reveal a tone of distinctive 
and flute-like beauty. 
The pianissimo possibilities are of unusual fineness and quality, yet these pianos 
possess the clear, brilliant reso nance and splendid volume which characterize the ideal 
concert instrument. It isa privilege, as well as a pleasure, to present this evidence 
of my great admiration for Fhe A. B. Chase pianos, and especially for the wonderful 





Concert Grand which I have chosen as 
the medium for the expression of my art 


Very sincerely yours, 





Grace emit Mosegy- 


THE A. B. CHASE COMPANY 
| Norwalk, Ohio 
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ECHOES OF MANA ZUCCA’S RECITAL 


Compositions Heard in Recital and “Fugato Humo- 
resque” on Philharmonic Program 


Mana Zucca, versatile composer-pianist and attractive 
personality, gave a program of her own compositions at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, January 26, before a big audi- 
On February 3, the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Joseph Stransky, conductor, ‘included Miss Zucca’s 
“Fugato Humoresque” on “Dixie” on its program. Both 
events were duly reviewed in the New York newspapers, 
excerpts from which herewith are given: 
lian Hall a number of singers and instrumentalists co 


ence 


At Ag i : 
ted n giving a concert of Mana Zucca’s compositions, most 
of which reveal an unusual 
talent The New York Mail 


Mana Zucca gave her annual 
recital of her own compositions 
jast night at Aeolian Hall The 
contained groups of 





program 

al solos for soprano, con 
tralto and tenor, a duet, chil 
dren's songs, piano solos and 
an ensemble, “Ode to Music,” 
for voices, piano and organ 
Miss Zucca, at the piano, 
had the assistance of nine 
soloists in presenting her 
works The Sun. 


Mana Zucca, in an unobtru 





ive but nevertheless certain 
way is rapidly assuming 4 
place among the most popular 
und «successful of American 
mpose rs. Her “Fugato Hu 
resque,” on themes from 
Dixie has already made its 
va thr out the country 
lt was not unexpected, there 
fore, that a recital devoted to 
her latest works, both for the 
we at for instruments, as 
well as to some of the older 
favorites, should have crowded 
Acolian Hall to the doors on 
sturday evening 
Miss Zucca, who is also an 
cellent pianist, with ample 
technical resources, including 
an ingratiating touch, not only 
took part in the presentation 
of the newest music from her 
pen, but also had the assist- 
ance of a number of noted 
artists, including Elsie Lyon 
Deermont, contralto; Mary 
Schiller soprano; Vernon 
Stiles, tenor; Joseph Mathieu, 
tenor; Pierre Remington, bass; 
Constance Muriel lope, 80 
prano; Florence Otis, sop kno; 
Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, 
and Alexander Russell, organ 
t 
This new music of Miss 
Zucca indicates more plainly 
than ever her previous work 
that she is not only a thorough 
wician, but that she has a 
gift of invention productive 
of melody containing direct 
and winning appeal. Her hat 
nizations are logical and at 
the same time piquanitly mod 
ern 
It is impossible to go over, 
in detail, all the songs and 
instrumental music presented 
on Saturday evening. A duet, 


lendres aveux,” for contralto 


und soprano and excellertly 
ing by Mme. Lyon Deermont 
and Miss Schiller, found much 
favor at the hands of the 
audience, but on were espe 
cially moved by the songs for Whose composition recital and 
contralto solo, “When the Soe ’ 
Day Has Flown,” and “Could wader josef Stransky’s 


You but Forget Me.” The 

“Speak to Me,’ originally set to a German text, but now sung in 
English and containing a most eloquent setting of the spirit of 
the words, was repeated by general request and again was greeted 


th much copious 
A group o children's songs, some of them to verse texts by 
Mabel Livingston Frank and sung by Miss Hope, held their own 


peculiar charm Miss Zucca’s piano pieces, a “Poeme Heroique,” 
and “Etude d’'Hommage,” a “‘Moment Oriental” and the “Fugato 
Humoresque played by Miss Zucca, are compositions of earnest, 


musicianly purpose, but never lugubrious in effect, and are easily 
worthy of inclusion in pianists’ repertoires—New York Journal. 


Mana Zucca’s “Fugato Humoresque on Dixie,” played for the 
first time at these concerts, closed the program ft is not with- 
vat ite deft and resourceful touches. -Tribune. 

Mana Zucca, who gave a recital of her compositions in 





“Fugato 


Acolian Hall last night, not only wrote the music for the entire 
program, twenty-six numbers in all, for vocal and instrumental 
soloists, but she played all the accompaniments and four piano 
solos besides. A large audience appeared to enjoy all of 
the music.—Herald. 





A feature of the orchestral program was a “Fugato Humoresque,” 
on themes from “Dixie,” written by Mana Zucca. The piece, a 
sprightly and musicianly work, has become quite familiar in its piano 
version, and sounded equally effective in its orchestral dress. It 
was greeted with much approbation.—Journal. 


The Philharmonic Society gave its one thousand two hundred 
and seventeenth concert at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 
: One of the most interesting numbers on the program, in 
the apparent opinion of the audience, was Mana Zucca’s “Fugato 
Humoresque on Dixie,” which was played for the first time at the 
Philharmonic concerts. The composition, according to an explana- 
tion in the program, “dates back to the composer’s ninth year, 


MANA ZUCCA, 
Humoresque,” played by the New York Philharmonic Society 


baton, aroused universal praise from the New York press. 


when practising Bach fugues, she used to amuse herself by inter- 
polating popular airs, combining them contrapuntally (more or less 
freely) with Bach's themes.” Later in life, it occurred to the 
composer to use the “Dixie” melody in such a manner, and “Fu- 
gato Humoresque” was the result.—New York Times. 


, 


The concert ended with a “Fugato Humoresque on Dixie,” by 
Mana Zucca, an orchestral scherzo in which the “Dixie” tune is 
tossed about like dice in a box. Among the throws fives and 
sixes prevailed. In other words, the arranger showed skill in 
contrapuntal manipulation and the laying on of orchestral colors.— 
Evening Post. 


Either Mana Zucca is an unusually good composer or else she 
has a remarkable gift for interesting other musicians in her work. 
Certainly New York is hearing a lot of her compositions on the 
concert stage this season. 
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Yesterday afternoon it was again the turn of the “Fugato Hu- 
moresque on Dixte,” this time in orchestral form, interpreted by 
the Philharmonic Society. The performance was notable if only 
for the attention which it drew to the progress of Miss Zucca in 
the art of orchestration. ‘Dixie’ lends itself easily to varied 
and individual treatment, and the general effectiveness of the 
Zucca ‘“‘Humoresque” has already been shown in the piano version. 
Orchestrally it should prove even more popular.—Evening Mail. 





Sandby Wins Kansas City Music Lovers 


Herman Sandby, the Danish cellist and composer whose 
work has won for him the praise of the professional and 
the layman, was heard recently at Kansas City, Mo. What 
the press of that city said in his praise may be seen from 
the appended excerpts: 

SANDBY WAS A SENSATION. 

It is long since a local symphony audience has displayed such 
enthusiasm as that following Herman Sandby’s performance yes- 
terday afternoon in the Shubert Theatre. It might have been 
a Galli-Curci or Heifetz audience, judging by the number of 
times the cellist was recalled and the won’t-be-denied attitude that 
prevailed. 

Both as composer and interpreter, Sandby towers above the 
majority of those who come this way. His performance with 
orchestra in the Boellman Variations was so brilliant and impas- 
sioned that an ovation followed. He responded with Saint-Saens’ 
“The Swan.” The Danish artist knows the people out in front 
as well as he knows the lonely folk soul of the north, and he 
is indifferent to neither. His folk music is at once subtle and 
naive. And to hear him dash from romantic song into the clat- 
tering jollity of a rustic bridal march is to feel a musician’s warm 
love for his homeland and a desire to make others love it. You 
are inevitably reminded by Sandby’s music of the Vermland stories 
by Selma Lagerlof. At the very end, the audience was treated 
to such a dazzling performance | Popper’s “Spinning Song” as it 
will not soon be heard again. The tempo was terrific, and yet 
the technic was as clean, the tone as round and transparent, as 
in the air Sandby gave us, the “Song of Vermland.”—Kansas 
City Times-Star. 


DANISH CELLIST WINS THE HONORS AT SYMPHONY 
CONCERT. 


A Dane with an instrument fashioned in 1732, mellow with 
years, took the audience at yesterday afterngon’s symphony con- 
cert into the heart of the north country and the people it has 
bred; into the country of fjords and sagas and Viking tradition. 
Herman Sandby has not the concert air about him of being per- 
fectly reserved, unassailable. It may have been the passion of 
his music, the round, clear tone or the sweetness:of so fine a 
quality, it seemed to issue forth independently of the bow and 
the flexible fingers wielding it; whatever it was, the audience 
paid with an ovation. Apparently, he played with his whole being, 
with all the fire and feeling of which he was capable, and the 
bow was like the tool in the hands of a craftsman intent only on 
the image in his mind which he is endeavoring to fashion. He 
played some symphonic variations for the cello and orchestra by 
Boellman, the undercurrent of the orchestra giving background 
to a mastery of the cello, which appeared almost magical.—Kansas 
City Post. 








CELLIST AT HIS BEST. DANISH MASTER PERFORMS 
RILLIANTLY. 
An unqualified success was scored by Herman Samdby, the 


Danish cellist who fairly swept the audience into enthusiasm by 
his brilliant reading of the Boellman “Symphonic Variations,” a 
magnificent composition for the great instrumemt which has had 
so few masters. As there are more sopranos than contraltos, and 
as the really great cuntraltos may be almost counted on the fingers, 
so this “contralto” of instruments comes into its own when played 
by such an artist as Sandby, who came virtually unknown, and 
left a very decided favorite.—-Kansas City Journal. 

Mr. Sandby is busy at present, preparing another of 
those novel programs for which he is so justly famed and 
which he will present at his annual New York recital. 


Two Press Encomiums for Raymond Wilson 


Raymond Wilson, instructor of piano at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and also a concert pianist, gave two recitals re- 
cently, one in Canandaigua, N. Y., and the other in West 
Chester, Pa. The press had the following to say in praise 
of his playing: 

A recital of more than ordinary interest was given by Raymond 
Wilson, who presented a program of unusual character. He played 
with the finest technic and understanding. There was enthusiastic 
applause, Mr. Wilson responding with encores.—Messenger, Canan- 
daigua, N. 





Mr. Wilson’s program was one of varied character, calculated to 
exhibit his fine technic and wonderful tone production. Schumann’s 
“Scenes from Childhood” were detighttully interpreted. Liszt's 
“Mazeppa” proved a brilliant finale to a splendid program.—Daily 
Local News, West Chester, Pa. 


Gretchen Morris Engagements 
Gretchen Morris, the rising young soprano, is continuing 
her success and making new friends wherever she sings, 
as is seen in the fact that she has had ten engagements 
since the first of the year. On February 4 she gave a joint 


recital with William Tucker in Derby, Conn. The Derby 
Sentinel, in reviewing the concert, said: 
The singers, William Tucker and Gretchen Morris, have but 


started on their careers; and if their success in pleasing their audi- 
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ence last night is any criterion, both are destined to great heights 
in the concert world. 

Miss Morris is a soprano, and pleased the audience just as much 
as did Mr, Tucker. She has perfect control of her voice; her 
numbers were well chosen, and she rendered them exquisitely— 
sweet and clear her voice rose to the high notes without apparent 
physical effort on her part, so high above the range of most 
sopranos and so easily that few realized what notes she really was 
singing. 

On February 6, Miss Morris was the soloist with the 
Englewood Musical Art Society, under Arthur Woodruff, 
where she sang with splendid success. Miss Morris’ com- 





GRETCHEN MORRIS, 


Dramatic soprano. 


ing oratorio engagements include the “Saint Paul,” in 
Waterbury, Conn., on March 1, under Isaac B. Clark, and 
the Verdi, “Manzoni” requiem, in Brooklyn, with William 
C. Bridgman, chorus and orchestra. The other soloists 
on this occasion will be Paul Althouse, Royal Dadmun and 
Mabel Beddoe. 


Namara Makes Favorable Impression 


Namara, who is now in San Francisco, where she will 
sing several times before touring with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, stopped off in Detroit on her way 
west long enough to sing at the Athletic Club, where she 
was given a rousing reception. 

About her singing the Evening Mail said: 

Namara’s voice is of a rich, mellow timbre; it is excellently trained 


and beautifully handled. Adding to her artistic talent is Namara’s 
stunning appearance and strong personality, which place her in 
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Photo by Frances Bruguieri. 
NAMARA, 
As Madame Butterfly. 


favor with her audience even before she has demonstrated her vocal 
power. . . Several encores were demanded, and Namara 
closed the program with the singing of “The Marseillaise” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” One of the largest audiences of 


the season greeted the artist. 


Morgan Kingston Wins Praise 
Morgan Kingston, the Welsh tenor, who is a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Company, recently has won, 
among others, the following press encomiums: 
The Metropolitan Opera House last night showed no signs of the 


competition from Chicago, for the auditorium could scarcely have 
held more people than gathered to hear Morgan Kingston sing, and 


sing splendidly in the role of Rhadames in “Aida.”—New York 
Tribune, January 27, 1918. ‘ 





At the Metropolitan every seat in the house was occupied and 
the standees were limited only by the fire laws. The feature of an 
excellent performance was the first appearance as Rhadames of 
Morgan Kingston, one of the men tenors. His pleasing voice was 
a to the unusual demands of the role and he acted with good 
effect.—New York Herald, January 27, 1918. 


Morgan Kingston had the difficult role of Canio in “Pagliacci” 
and there is not the slightest criticism to be made of his acting or 
singing. In the dramatic climax he held his audience spellbound. 
-—-Brooklyn Daily Times, January 30, 1918. 


“Pagliacci” is indeed an old story, but there were new singers 
in the cast. Morgan Kingston proved himself an able Canio, his 
singing of “Vesti la giubba” brought down the house.—FProoklyn 


Eagle, January 30, 1918. 


Saturday night Morgan Kingston had a splendid reception from 
the large audience that witnessed the season's first ‘Trovatore.”’ 
And richly he deserved the applause. When the Century Theatre 
was an opera house Mr. Kingston, who sang there the first night 
of its operatic period, won favor through the mature glory of a 
most remarkable tenor voice. Assuming the part of Manrico last 
evening he sang some passages so thrillingly well that he set the 
house wild. Already Mr. Kingston’s voice is a valuable acquisition 
for Mr. Gatti-Casazza and may become a tower of strength. He is 
a fine figure of a man hn Ph in a tenor). What a delight, by 
the way, was his clear, effortless enunciation of the text last even- 
ing.—Pitts Sanborn, New York Globe. 





Raymond Havens Trio at Lowell, Mass. 
For the first concert of the new year at the Middlesex 
Woman’s Club of Lowell, Mass., on January 22, the Ray- 
mond Havens Trio, consisting of Raymond Havens, pian- 
ist; Sylvain Noack, violinist, and Alwin Schroeder, cellist, 
were heard in an interesting program of solo and ensem- 
ble numbers. The Lowell Courier-Citizen commented as 


follows: 

The Beethoven trio chosen for performance was not gomplen, 
but depended for its success on purity of intonation, gree in phras- 
ing and a nice balance between the instruments. These qualities 
the players gave it in a fashion grateful to hear, after some of the 
musical puzzles we attempt to unravel nowadays. Mr. Noack’s tone 
was clear and smooth; Mr. Schroeder gave body and accent to the 
flow of the music, and Mr. Havens showed a fine skill in bringing 
out a melodic passage In a quality that blended perfectly with the 


other instruments or supported them in sympathetic but never 
obtrusive accompaniment. The adagio was especially satisfactory 
as the three artists interpreted it, while in the final movements 
there was a clarity and sparkle that was captivating. 

In the Chopin etude, Mr, Havens managed the rubato effects 
with uncommon artistry, and sang the melody with a clarity that 
was never obscured by the ornamentation. His ability in. this re- 
spect was also notable in the Liszt arrangement of the “Liebestod.” 
This, when all is said and done, is not within the limits of a 
pianoforte as a medium for adequate expression. Mr. Havens, how- 
ever, by his skillful reading of the transcription, simulated the 
orchestral character of the original to a really remarkable degree, 
and the difficulties of the number were apparently no obstacle what 
ever to him. As an added number he gave the “Butterfly” etude 
of Chopin in delightful fashion, 


Werrenrath Art Accorded the Highest Praise 


Reinald Werrenrath, whose coast-to-coast tour started on 
January 3, in Norfolk, Va., is now on the Pacific Coast. On 
the way, Mr. Werrenrath appeared in Chambersburg, Pa.; 
twice with the St. Louis Orchestra; in Dallas, Texas, and 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


The perfect enunciation of the man and the real goodness of 
his voice were appreciated in the English numbers His deep, 
bell-like baritone vibrates with natural sweetness and shows the 
result of perfect training. His program Tuesday night, coupled 
with his winning personality, endeared him even more completely 


to Dallas folk. Perhaps the quaintest, most attractive, was a 
group of seven Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes arranged by Bain- 


children—plus ability as 





bridge Crist. Given as only a lover of 
a singer—could give them, they brought round after round of ap 
plause.—Dallas Times Herald. 

Reinald Werrenrath, who sang in Dallas last season, was de 
clared even more of a success than before, if such a thing is 
possible-—Dallas Evening Journal. 

Dallas concert goers have not heard the prologue to “Pagliacci” 
sung so artistically and effectively as Reinald Werrenrath sang it 
Dallas Morning News. 

Undoubtedly the greatest treat ever offered in Phoenix was the 
concert by Reinald Werrenrath given last night Werrenrath is 


gifted with both a wonderful baritone voice and an equally won 


derful dramatic presence. The combination made 
which no music lover who attended will ever forget. 
feeling there could not be too much of 


recital one 
His hearers, 
such singing, 


the 


evidently 
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with persistence demanded more when the regular program was 
completed.—Arizona Republican, Phoenix, Ariz. 


From his opening number, the “ ec of the Tempest,” to the 
close of his entertaining program, Reinald Werrenrath had his 
audience with him last night. As a baritone Mr. Werrenrath is 
recognized as the foremost of American singers, and in his work 
last night he left nothing to be desired.—Arizona Gazette. 


Reinald Werrenrath, a baritone of exceptional talent and_ train- 
ing, offered many new songs. His interpretation of the old Eng- 
lish ballads left nothing to be desired. he prime favorite was 
Florence Aylward’s “House of Memories,” and most beautifully 
was its precious tenderness reflected in the softest of tones, the 
lingering cadences and exquisite enunciation. Mr. Werrenrath 
is genuinely sincere in manner and has a peculiarly velvety quality 
of voice which he uses in a highly artistic and finished style— 
Long Beach Daily Telegram, Long Beach, Cal. 


Mr. Werrenrath is truly a genuine artist. He is simple, manly, 
straightforward, entirely without mannerisms, and his personality 
as well as his music, won the sincere approval and admiration of 
his audience. His tone is pure and true, and wonderfully sus- 
tained, and his enunciation perfect. Altogether his singing has 
an artistic finish rarely heard.—Long Beach Press. 

oD 


Werrenrath sang with real signiticance and dramatic feeling, and 
instantly established himself a distinguished artist. His interpre- 
tation of Handel was lofty, and his tone pure, free, opulent, reso- 
nant, manly and convincing. . . . Likewise Mr. Werrenrath sang 
the celebrated old English song “My Lovely Celia” with surpass- 
ing delicacy and beauty cf voice; and his consummate delivery of 
the “Pretty, Pretty Creature” was .altogether irresistible. It was 
a faultless example of singing in English, which left only one pos- 
sible reason for singing songs in America in any other language 
save the vernacular, that translations are seldom equal to the orig 
inal poem. 4 

The French group closed with a profoundly beautiful reading 
of “Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” This cele- 
brated aria revealed all of the rare subtleties of the artist’s voice, 
the perfect legato, the vividness of © 'om the exquisite pian- 
issimo, and to crown all, a clarion A fiat. < 

Kipling’s “Fuzzy Wuzzy” and “Danny Deever” have a right to 
a place on a recital program along with celebrated English and 
Italian songs, because Werrenrath sings them better than any one 
else in America. . The breath control, the ability to color 
the pianissimo tones at command was ravishing.—Daily Gazette, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


I think every American was proud of the fact once again—last “ 


night—when Reinald Werrenrath sang to us. The wholesomeness 
of his work—I mean his voice and himself—a unit, completely sat- 
isfies the appreciative. He secures an intimate touch with his 
audience that is never lost. Mr. Werrenrath is essentially a 
concert singer. His voice is smooth, warm, well controlled. His 
legato is flawless, He is capable of singing a varied program, 
each style of song as entirely satisfactory as the other. -ountless 
music lovers who miss hearing this singer miss a rare opportunity 
of hearing English eniamennl rfectly. I did not say a good 
enunciation—it was perfect; and if I should by chance be dis- 
agreed with, I can say it sets a higher standard than we have 
ever had here, at least. ° 

It was an event to be marked well. There was nothing spec- 
tacular about the recital, yet strangely enough there was a satisfied 
smile on every face, and a more genuine applause has not been 
heard here in many a day. 

Was it because one knew at a glance the type, that there was a 
settling back in seats, a feeling very close akin to pride when this 
tall, easy mannered American appeared upon the stage? The voice 
itself is one that appeals not from its power, but rather from its 
sweetness. It is high, almost of a tenor quality, and of such is 
his artistry that the want of er is forgotten. : 

His enunciation is perfect, ag A Irish brogue was only eclipsed 
by his French and Italian, and these in their turn by a clean, 
pure English that was a delight—Sacramento Bee. 





Werrenrath’s voice is smooth and flexible, rich and sonorous, 
especially pleasing in its lighter tones, and to its charm he is en- 
dowed with intelligence and a bit of quiet humor; a charming 
freshness and unassuming manner, noticeably lacking in anything 
that smacks of affectation.—Sacramento Union. 

On Monday, January 28, Mr. Werrenrath sang his sixth 
concert in California in seven days, appearing at the White 
Theatre under the auspices of the Fresno Musical Club. 

Before a packed house last night Reinald Werrenrath, the Amer- 
ican baritone, won the members of the Fresno Club and held them 
en masse with the spell of his art. Never before has the response 
been so genuine. . . . He has a voice that is exquisite in its 
purity, with a range that gives a real tenor quality to its upper 
notes Werrenrath is masterful in expression, and_ his diversity 
was called upon in songs of many moods.—Fresno Republican. 





Gustafson, Stiles and Gretchen Morris 


The annual mid-winter concerts of the Keene Chorus 
Club were given on Thursday afternoon and evening, Janu- 
ary 24, in the Keene City Hall, Keene, N. H. The Keene 
Evening Sentinel, commenting on the concert, said: 


For the first part of the evening concert Haydn’s “Autumn” was 
selected for the chief choral work, and it proved not only attractive 
but an excellent number for the chorus to show its ability and 
training. 

As soloists, the club engaged Vernon Stiles, well known tenor 
of @rand opera; Gretchen Morris, a young rano of recognized 
ability; and William Gustafson, one of Uncle Sam's soldiers, and a 
bass who, though young, has gained a name for himself by his work 
throughout New England. Mr. Gustafson is an artist from the 
studio of Willard Flint, Boston basso and vocal instructor. A 

The solos in. “Autumn” were nicely sung, the heavier portion 
being that of Mr. Gustafson, whose full, sweet voice was equal to 
every requirement. Miss Morris’ work was also excellent and she 
displayed a clear soprano voice of much beauty, range and power. 
Mr. Stiles sang his part finely and his sweet tenor blended har- 
moniously with the soprano in several duets. He had good control 
of his voice, which is rich and strong and he enunciates well. The 
big chorus, which has been called the best around, showed what the 
weeks of careful training under Conductor Nelson P. Coffin had 
done. 

Mr. Stiles appeared in the second part of the program to sing 
the aria, “O Paradis,” from Meyerbeer’s ‘‘L’Africaine,” and_ his 
execution was entirely pleasing, while his voice was fully equal to 
the difficult number. He was called upon for encores. Mr. Gus- 
tafson’s aria was “Duca d’Arcos,” from Gomes’ “Salvator Rosa,” 
and this was finely done, reflecting much credit upon the singer 
and displaying his sweet, full voice at its best. He responded with 
encores. The program closed with chorus, soloists, orchestra and 
audience united in the first verse of “The Star Spangled Banner.” 





Marie Langston’s Art Pleases Pittsburghers 


Marie Stone Langston, the gifted contralto, was the 
soloist at a recent concert of the Pittsburgh Apollo Club, 
where she scored another of those successes which have 
become the rule with this artist. “Miss Langston’s work 
has been enjoyed at these concerts before, and it was 
pleasant to meet again with her sincerity, her simple man- 
ner, and her intelligent singing,” declared the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times, “She sang with refinement, with taste, and 
with an uncommonly nice sense of phrase.” This same 
opinion was shared by the Pittsburgh Dispatch, which said. 
“Miss Langston has a mezzo-contralto voice of pleasing 
qualities.” In the Leader one read that “she put her songs 
over in a very pleasing manner and held the attention of 
her audience throughout.” 





“Elijah” Sung by Mendelssohn Choir 


Arthur Middleton Does Splendid Work in Perform- 
ance of Great Oratorio 

The above headline taken from the Pittsburgh Sun tells 
the story of Arthur Middleton’s latest triumph, which took 
place on February 12 with the Mendelssohn Choir of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., when he sang the title role in “Elijah.” Fol- 
lowing is the remainder of the Sun notice and some-of the 
other papers’ reviews as well: 

Mr. Middleton sang the “Elijah” music with splendi 
and artistic intelligence. He did the aromatic iene ote 
ful effect, achieving fine coy and feeling in the scene with the 
priests of Baal and met the lyric requirements of his part with 
smoothness and ease. His voice was richly resonant, and in the 
upper range his work was marked by an unexpected freedom. His 
—— throughout was excellent.—Pittsburgh Sun, February 13, 
1918, 





Arthur Middleton’s singing of the “Elijah” music was superb. 
He spprcaman’ the work with an assurance born of understanding 
and familiarity, carried its dramatic passages to climaxes of power, 
and met its lyrical demands with ease and smoothness. His sing- 
ing of the scene with the priests of Baal was alone worth going 
far to hear in its dignity and dramatic feeling. His diction was 
flawless.—Pittsburgh Post, February 13, 1918. 

Mr. Middleton’s voice is a baritone of exceptional power and 
resonance, susceptible of subtle modulation. ocally his Elijah 
is a mean of splendid attainments,—Pittsburgh Dispatch, February 
13, 1918, 





_ Gertrude Ross’ Nipponese Songs Score 


At the closing session of the seventeenth annual con- 
vention of Los Angeles District Federated Woman's Clubs, 
which was held on Saturday, February 8, at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., the new Japanese art songs of Gertrude Ross 
scored an immediate success, which a clipping from the 
Morning Press will testify to: 

The group of Nipponese songs by Gertrude Ross, representing 
Japan in the songs of allied nations, was the outstanding musical 
feature of the evening. Mrs. Ross’ songs were beautifully sung 
by Grace Widney Mabee, whe appreciates the fineness of touch re- 
quired in bat = age Boon vivid, impressionistic odes, which sug- 
gest rather than elaborate ideas. he was accompanied by the 
composer, and gave two encores, both songs by Mrs. Ross. Each 
of the six songs is based on Some traditional, ancient Japanese 
theme, and the poems are translations from the poets of the period 
300 to 700 A. D., at which time the height of Japanese poetry was 
reached. The Nipponese melodies are among Mrs. Ross’ late composi- 
tions, and by many considered her most delightful work. Beautiful 
sacred songs and exquisite things for the piano and for stringed 
instruments are included in Mrs. Ross’ compositions, and although 
her songs are songs of love, in that they express the soul of 
things, she has never composed what might be classified as a love 


~ 
The six Japanese art songs were harmonized without embellish- 
ment from the old theme sung by a little Japanese girl (formerly 
a geisha), as she danced for Mrs, Ross. n this way much of 
the original simplicity, which is their keynote, was preserved. 
rs. Ross and Mrs. Mabee represented the Schubert Club of 
Los Angeles. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
CAPTURES MINNEAPOLIS 


Tremendous Audiences Greet Famous Traveling Or- 
ganization—Huge Profits in the Northwest 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 13, 1918. 

Minneapolis is doubtless one of the first of the younger 
cities of this country which has outgrown its musical snob- 
bery to the extent that it will now go to grand opera for 
the sake of the merit of the company rather than because 
some few “society” folks have decided to go. It showed 
this trait in the reception it gave to the San Carlo Com- 
pany when it appeared here February 7, 8 and 9 at the 
Metropolitan Theatre. In an interview with L. N. Scott, 
manager of the theatre the correspondent of the MusIcaL 
Courter gained the impression that here is a big hearted 
manager who wishes to give the best there is to his patrons 
and one staunch enough in that belief to risk loss until 
such time as people will find out that the very best com- 
panies do come to his theatre. And energetic Fortune 
Gallo, manager of the San Carlo Company, said to this 
same Musica Courter representative, “When you write 
East, be sure to tell them that we played to packed houses 
this season.” That sounds a little exaggerated when we 
think of the money that is going into the world war, but 
it is a fact. After an $18,000 run at Portland, Ore., and 
the same at Winnipeg, the company opened here in “Faust” 
with every seat sold and most of the places gone for all 
the following performances. 

So the moral to the above is that merit will win, and 
that is what Mr. Gallo has known all the years that he 
has been building up the reputation of his company. Mar- 
cella Craft was the guest artist, and her interpretation of 
Marguerite. in “Faust” was above criticism. Her tone 
quality’ was of the virgin purity that the role demands 
and her acting was just as it should be. She was ac- 
corded a veritable ovation. The other two leading roles, 
Pietro di Biasi in Mephistopheles and Giuseppe Agostini 
as Faust, were so wonderfully well sung and acted that 
even with such a superlative artist as Marcella Craft, the 
company was not overbalanced. Even the lesser roles of 
Valentine (Angelo Antola), Siebel (Marta Melis), and 
Marta (Alice Homer) were very acceptable. 

And then, too, the scenery and costumes were splendid 
and the chorus, though small, excellently drilled. They 
have action and voices that are a pleasure to hear. The 
best of it all is the orchestra—only twenty-five men—but 
each and every one can play his part and play it really 
well, with a finish and dash that sound conviction and 
understanding of the effect that the composer wished. 
Carlo Peroni directed all the four performances given 
here, and there never was a nuance overlooked nor a 
élimax that he missed. His beat had ‘snap and _ virility 
and his tempos were according to tradition. For the 
second performance, Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” almost a full 
new cast of stars appeared and they held their own when 
compared with the ones who opened the season. Manuel 
Salazar has rhythm, perfect pitch and a voice of musical 
quality, and his acting is convincing from start to finish. 
As the Duke of Mantua he was a huge success. Rigo- 
letto was sung by Joseph Royer and was well done. Gilda 
was charmingly sung by Edvige Vacarri. Her voice is 
all that can be desired for the role and her acting was on 
a par with the rest of the cast. The other characters were 
well sung and acted. The chorus was up to its usual pro- 
ficiency and the orchestra excellent. ; 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” (Wolf-Ferrari), the offer- 
ing for the Saturday matinee, was also excellently done. 
Gennaro was a masterpiece as sung by Giuseppe Agostini. 
Marta Melis sang Carmela in a satisfactory fashion, while 
the role-of Maliella was sung for the first act by Luisa 
Darclee and for the other acts by the American girl, Eliz- 
abeth Amsden, who certainly has a future. She has a 
clear, resonant voice that charmed her hearers. Rafael 
was another fine portrayal in the hands of Joseph Royer. 
Alice Homer was happy in the part of Serena, and the 
other parts were up to the high standard set by this alto- 
gether excellent company. 

“Il Trovatore”’ closed the engagement and there was a 
capacity house. University students, pupils from all the 
conservatories and music schools aimed at going to the 
gallery, and so 6 p. m. saw many already at the gallery 
éntrance. By 7 p. m. there were hundreds, and when the 
doors opened, enough people had gathered to fill the gal- 
lery three times over. The unfortunate ones in the last 
of the line were forced to wend their way homeward, re- 
solving to save enough money for a real seat the next 
time the San Carlo Company visits our city. Luisa Dar- 
clee fairly outshone herself in the role of Leonora. Her 
voice was in perfect condition and her conception of the 
part notable. Salazar sang with all the fervor of the pro- 
verbial Italian and made of Manrico an arden lover and 
certainly an excellent singer. Angelo Antola sang the 
role of Count Luna with the ease and finish that come 
from many years on the operatic stage. Pietro di Baisi 
repeated his successes of former performances. The role 
of Azucena was splendid as sung and acted by Marta 
Melis. Her voice is the true contralto quality and she 
has much dramatic fervor. In all the performance the 
orchestra and chorus acquitted themselves Splendidly, and 
so, “here’s to the success of the San Carlo Company and 
hasten the day when it will be with us again.” 


Harmony Taught in Schools 


A practicable demonstration has been given of the effi- 
cacy of putting harmony in the high schools. Of course, 
it is not called harmony (that would scare away too many 
students), but it is catalogued as “Theory of Music” and 
“Elementary Composition.” It was inaugurated four 
years ago, under the personal supervision of T. P. Gid- 
dings, supervisor of music in the public schools. Mr. 
Giddings was clever enough to wait till there was a demand 
before instituting any new plans, and therefore these 
classes which were formed so short a time ago are now 
bearing rich fruits. Donald Ferguson was the first har- 
mony teacher, though his stay was very short on account 
of increased demands on his time, at the University of 
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Minnesota. Gertrude Dobyns then took hold and made 
the plan a success. The board of education pays her 
salary and she teaches in four of the high schools, her 
pupils Ce og - from thirteen to seventeen years of age. 
She finds a large proportion of her students, who have 
no executive ability, are real creators. One credit is 
given for a single forty-five minute lesson each week, pro- 
viding the student does an hour and a half of work outside 
the lesson. The classes are relatively small (many come 
into them in order to get the correct number of credits 
for graduation) ; and Miss Dobyns makes the course so 
attractive that they soon begin to bud and then blossom 
into an embryo composer. Her plan is to utilize the 
knowledge they have of piano, singing, and any instru- 
mental playing, also to let them work to bring out their 
own ideas and establish their individuality. They start 
with some notation, and work in form; then they write 
melodies, perhaps two or three dozen, with Miss Dobyns 
giving the harmony, just as the pupils need it, to help 
put the melody in correct form. 

The above mentioned public demonstration started at 
the Central High School one morning last week at assem- 
bly, when three well known artists in the city gave a 
number of these compositions. Miss Dobyns gave a short 
talk before each number and told the age of the particular 
composers and assured the audience that not one of them 
had studied more than two years, never having done any 
work except in the school class. Two pieces by Mildred 
Cutler showed unusual merit, one a little serenade for 
violin and piano, and the other Shelley’s poem “I Rise 
from Dreams of Thee,” for voice and piano, with violin 
obligato. The originality of the melodies and the rare 
tact in handling them, led us to believe that Miss Cutler 
will one day become an “honest-to-goodness” composer. 

Helen Collins took Sir Walter Scott’s “Hunting Song” 
and made a lovely piece out of it. Ruth McCoy com- 
posed a most worthy setting to “My Love Is Like the Red, 
Red Rose.” After hearing her name, one would be sure 
that Ethel Peterson would write something with a real 
Swedish tinge, and her “Boat Song” shows her nationality. 
Lucille Frankman wished to show the emotions of her 
favorite “movie” actress and her “Hafsa’s Love Song” is 
just what she meant it to be. - This has since been orches- 
trated by Raymond Shryock, violinist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and sung and played with great 
success at the Radisson Hotel. Beatrice Benjamin was 
happy in her violin composition folksong, while Selma 
Lauskow wrote a patriotic hymn for four voices, words 
and music by herself. 

Nellie Clingman adds to this long list with three com- 
positions for piano (“Gavotte,” “Musette” and “Waltz”) 
and another patriotic song—a real marching song with 
chorus for four parts, words and music by herself. 

This list is already long, so others who merit such a 
mention will not be listed, but it can be added that the 
poetry written by some of these students is good, and each 
and every one—partly through their own willing it so and 
partly through the clever way Miss Dobyns has of bring- 
ing out character—shows in composition a decided origin- 
ality. No one would guess that they have all studied with 
the same teacher, and certainly no one would imagine that 
so few of them can play their own works with any skill. 

In concluding, it seems safe to prophesy that here lies 
the foundation of the American school of composition 
that is being talked about but which will not come into 
its own till another generation, when individuality is 
brought out, as it is in these classes in our high schools. 

Let it, be added that a bulletin has gone out to all the 
seventy-seven grade schools of the city demanding that 
all children must be taught the fifth verse of “America,” 
after all the four have been memorized, and Kathleen Lee 
Bates’ “America the Beautiful” to the music of “Materna.” 
This is one more step in the right direction. R. A. 
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Anna Case Returns from Long Trip 


Anna Case, soprano, returned from a month’s trip last 
week, having sung in Canton, Ohio, twice and in Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Akron, Ohio; Washington, D. C.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. In each 
of these cities Miss Case appeared to crowds of from 
two to three thousand, and in Atlanta she was greeted at 
the Auditorium by an enormous audience of 5,000 people. 
Everywhere she repeated her distinguished successes of 
the past, and several cities have already re-engaged her for 
next season. Miss Case has given thirty concerts since 
the beginning of the season and over half of these she 
will repeat next year. 

In Canton, Ohio, Miss Case gave two concerts, follow 
ing her sensational success at that city in 1917. Both of 
these concerts were to 4,000 people. The second concert 
was made notable by the introduction of a new song com- 
posed by Charles Gilbert Spross, Miss Case’s accompanist, 
during his stay at Canton. The name of this song is 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” and so great was its 
reception=by the public that Miss Case has added it as an 
encore to all of her programs for the remainder of this 
year. The song is a beautiful breath of spring. The words 
were given to Arr, Spross last fall when he was in Tulsa, 
Okla, having been composed by a newspaper man of that 
city. Mr. Spross finished his composition the morning of 
the second Castes concert, when he played the song for 
Miss Case. She was so delighted with it that she insisted 
upon learning it at once, and then gave it for the first time 


that night. 
_ Miss Case leaves shortly on another tour, which will 
include the cities of Springfield and Columbus, Ohio (mak 


ing her eleventh and twelfth appearances in that state this 
season, then follow Rochester, N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis., 


Bridgeport, Conn., Manchester, N. H., and New Bruns 
wick, N. J. She will also appear with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in New York. 


Pollak Artists’ Bookings 


Advance bookings of Pollak artists are: Clarinda Smith 


~—Haskell, N. J, March 1; Elmira, N. Y., April 16. Grace 


Foster—Princess Theatre, New York, March 24. Florence 
Nelson—New York recital, March 1. 


Herbert Dittler in Aviation School 
Herbert Dittler, the well known violinist, teacher and 


conductor of the orchestras at Columbia and Princeton 
Universities, has enlisted in the United States Air Service, 
and has been appointed instructor in the aviation school 


(machine gun department) at Ithaca, N. Y 
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American Friends of Musicians in France 
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The American Friends of Musicians in France has been organized to bring financial help to the musicians 
in France, and their families, made destitute by the war. 

Every penny collected is sent at once to France, no deductions being made for any purpose whatever 
All necessary expenses are met by a fund specially contributed for that purpose. 

Since its organization in December, this Society has sent three thousand dollars to France for needy 


The Society hopes to enroll a large membership of musicians and music lovers throughout the country, 
and also of all those whose hearts are moved by the sorrows of France. Funds will be accumulated in this 
way, from the dues of members, and also through the kindness and sympathy of musicians and musical or- 
ganizations, who are offering their services in giving concerts for the benefit of their unfortunate brother 


Consider what music has meant to you. Will you not help the sad conditions now existing by becoming 
a member of the American Friends of Musicians in France? 
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in payment thereof. 
Active Member, 

Associate Member, $25.00 
Sustaining Member, $100.00 


Make Check to GEORGE HARRIS, JR. 
Assistant Treasurer 
35 West 81st Street, New York 


2.00 annually 





American Friends of Musicians in France 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
I hereby apply for membership in the AMERICAN FRIENDS OF MUSICIANS IN FRANCE, end enclose $ 
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(The Musical Courier Information Sureau ae 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and m 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


How Is It Pronounced? 


“Will you kindly give me again the references which 
you published some time ago for the pronunciation of 
‘pianist’ as ‘pi-an’-ist?’ I abhor the pronunciation “pe’- 
a-nist’ and would like to know if there is any authority 
to substantiate the pronunciation ‘pi-an’-ist.’ Aside 
from the grammatical pronunciation, would you please 
give me the correct New York pronunciation?” 

The Oxford Dictionary accents the first syllable; the 
Standard and Century dictionaries, the second. So you, 
as an American, will probably put the accent on the second 
syllable. That is the current, pronunciation here in New 
York. The writer, who uses the English dictionary as an 
authority, has been ridiculed, derided, and generally made 
fun of wherever American musicians most do congregate, 
whether in this country or on the continent in Europe, for 
what has been styled an affectation in pronunciation of 
that word, 

What Are Their Nationalities? 


“Will you kindly give me some information as to the 
nationality of the following composers: Rudolf Friml, 
Paul Bliss and Cyril Scott? Also will you tell me the 
meaning, that is, the story, of the different movements 
of the Schumann ‘Carneval?’ I want to give a piano 
program devoted to American compositions. Can you 
suggest something of especial interest?” 

Rudolf Friml, was born in Bohemia, but is a naturalized 
American; Paul Bliss is an American, and Cyril Scott, 
English, 

In regard to the Schumann “Carneval” (or “Carnaval” 
—he spelled it both ways) I cannot do better than to 
quote from the concise information in Grove’s Dictionary: 

Carneval, scenes mignonnes sur four notes (the translation, on 
the printed copy, of the autograph heading, “Fasching. Schwanke 
auf vier Noten f. Pfte von Eusebius”). A set of twenty-one piano 
pieces written by Schumann in 1834, dedicated to Carl Lipinski 
and published as op. 9. Each piece has its title. The alkisions to 
the carnival are obvious—“Pierrot,” ‘‘Arlequin,” “Pantalon et 
Colombine”; but the other subjects of which Schumann’s mind was 
then full are brought in, such as “Chiarina” (Clara Wieck), 
“Estrelle’ (Ernestine von Fricken), “Chopin,” “Paganini,” “Papil- 
lons”’; he himself is depicted under the two aspects of his mind as 
“Florestan” and “Eusebius,” and the events of a ball are fully 
delineated in the “Valse noble” and “Valse allemande,” “Coquette E 
and “‘Replique,” “Reconnaissance,” “Aveu” and “Promenade.” The 
whole winds up with a “March of the Davidsbindler against the 
Philistines,” who are represented by the melody of the common- 
place and domestic “Grossvatertanz,” an old German family dance 
of the seventeenth century. The arrangement of the pieces, how- 
ever, was made, and the title added afterwards. Pe: : 

Between numbers 8 and 9 are inserted. the “Sphinxes,’ or 
“Lettres dansantes,’ that is, the four notes which in Schumann’s 
mind formed the mystical basis of the whole. Number 1 is to be 
read as S (Es), C, H, A, the musical letters in the composer’s 
name; Nos. 2 and 3 as As, C, H, and A, S, C, H, the letters 
forming the name of a town in Bohemia, Asch, the residence of 
a Baron von Fricken, to whose daughter Ernestine he was actu- 
ally engaged at this time. (In German notation Es is our E 
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positions, such as waltzes, etc., that I composed some 
time ago. Would you let me know the names and ad- 
dresses of firms buying music; also of good music 
printers?” 

The O. Ditson Company, of Boston, Mass.;~the G. 
Schirmer Company, of New York, and White-Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston, Mass., are music dealers who 
oubliah their own music. The John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, are also 
firms who would be responsible for the printing of any 
compositions that were intrusted to them. All the above 
firms purchase music, but they must, of course, see the 
compositions before undertaking to buy them. Probably 
you have your music copyrighted for this country, which 
protects your interests. The G. Ricordi Company, of Italy, 
has an agency in New York, so if you were in communica- 
tion with them you could learn further details. If you 
approached any of the dealers in America, you would be 
obliged to send copies of your works for approval. 


What Age? 


“Will you kindly give me your opinion as to the 
proper age, that is, how young, a person should begin 
to study music? Of course, I mean vocal, violin and 
piano, Some one said four years was not too young. 
What do you think?” 

Four years is not too young for a child to commence the 
study a violin, or even the piano, but is entirely too juve- 
nile for vocal lessons. In studying singing, few if any 
teachers would recommend serious study until much later; 
in fact, the writer has heard teachers insist that seventeen 
is the earliest period when the development of the voice 
should begin, if the best results are to be obtained. It is 
not only the voice that has to be considered, but proper 
physical strength is needed to sustain the voice, the art of 
using which is less “mechanical” than playing an instru- 
ment, 

One of the best known violin teachers in one of the large 
cities, a teacher who has many successful professional 
pupils to her credit, was always glad to have a child com- 
mence lessons at the early age of four. The violins for 
these children had to be made to order in a size suitable 
for small hands, but the results of the lessons were most 
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fat; As is A flat; and H is B.) The Carneval was published 
1837. ’ 

At a recent “program of American music” played by 
John Powell in this city one of the numbers was his 
sketches of American life, “At the Fair.” Of this com- 
position it was said by a well known critic that it “is possi- 
bly the most captivating bit of American humor put in 
music hitherto.” And the critic further adds: “Powell’s 
fugue on a theme of his Richmond, Va., teacher. was a 
serious piece of work, creditable to music in America.” 


“In a Perambulator” 


“In connection with our Philharmonic Club work, I 
would like subject matter for a review of ‘Adventures 
in a Perambulator.’ Could you supply me with same 
or refer me as to where I might procure such matter? 
John Alden Carpenter's “In a Perambulator” was first 

performed in New York by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra on November 5 and 7, 1915. There had been a 
previous performance of the work in Chicago. In the 
Musica Courrer of November 11, 1915, there was a re- 
view of the work, which consists of six movements: I, 
Perambulator; 2, Policeman; 3, Hurdy-gurdy; 4, Lake; 5, 
Dogs; 6, Dreams. It is considered as an important work, 
humorous and dainty, the different movements depicting a 
baby out for an airing in its perambulator. There is a 
bassoon policeman, a four-solo-violin-voice nurse, a hurdy- 
gurdy party and little dogs that dance. If you can con- 
sult the files of the daily New York papers of date imme- 
diately succeeding the first hearing, you would undoubt- 
edly obtain from all the sources sufficient material for your 
purpose. Mr, Carpenter’s address is 440 Wells street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Compositions for Sale 


“T should be very much obliged to you if you would 
kindly let me know how I can sell some of my com- 
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remarkable. Facility in the use of the bow and left hand, 
quickness in grasping meanings that were explained, in- 
terest in the work and faithfulness in practising were 
some of the evidences of the benefits of this early teaching. 
Some of these babies were performers in the studio re- 
citals. Look at the list of young violinists before the 
public at the present time: Eddy Brown, Mischa Elman, 
Max Rosen, Efrem Zimbalist, Sascha Jacobinoff and 
Jascha Heifetz. All of them “arrived” at an early age. 

Among the pianists Augusta Cottlow, Yolanda Méré, 
Tina Lerner and Guoimar Novaes must have begun to 
study the piano at an early age or they could not have 
made such success while still in their teens. Moriz Rosen- 
thal said of himself that he played as well—technically—at 
fifteen as later, that what he developed after that was due 
to mental growth. 

But the greatest example of all is Mozart. He played 
violin and piano and composed at an incredibly early age. 


Charges for Examining Voice 


“Will you kindly tell me if it is the custom for first 
class teachers in New York to charge for examining 
the voice? If so, what is the approximate charge?” 

In New York it is the custom for reliable teachers, or 
“first class” ones, to charge for examining a voice. All 
the best of the vocal teachers are busy people with little 
leisure, and their advice and opinions are of value to the 
aspiring pupil. The charge is usually the price of one les- 
son; if the teacher receives $10 for a half hour lesson, that 
would be the amount charged for “trying” a voice. If, 
however, the pupil decides to study, there is an extra les- 
son included in the quarter that covers this fee. As has 
been stated in the Information Bureau previously, teach- 
ers were obliged to take this position in regard to hearing 
voices, as there were so many who asked for a hearing 
without having the slightest intention of studying. In Bos- 
ton, many years ago, a young woman boasted that she had 
been to every teacher in the city to have her voice tried, 
and that she had received advice equivalent to many les- 
sons, without having to pay a penny for it. 


Why Is This? 


‘Can you inform me why it is that the New York 
daily papers have given the performances of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association so much more space than they 
have given to the Metropolitan Opera Company during 
the same weeks?” 

The answer to this must be that with the daily papers 
it was, as it always is, simply a matter of news. News is 
what all the papers want, what they exploit and what they 
give extra space for. The Chicago Opera Association has 
given operas in New York that have not been heard here 
for years, if at all; that was news, and interesting news 
to readers. Then this company has introduced a number 
of singers who have not been heard in New York; equally 
that was news most interesting to the public. As an ex- 
ample of this the following is a good illustration. In the 
office of a celebrated and well known specialist whose office 
hours are practically from 9 in the morning until 6 at night, 
with only one hour for rest and refreshment,-.all the 
patients are received by the specialist’s private secretary. 
On the day after the first performance of the Chicago 
Opera Association in New York, every patient, without one 
exception, spoke to the secretary about the previous night’s 
performance, and said that they intended attending when- 
ever possible during the season of the company. 


Muratore as Actor-Tenor 


“Can you tell me why it is that Muratore is called 
the greatest living actor-tenor since Jean de Reszke ?” 
Muratore, before he became an opera singer, was an 

actor, a fine one, it must be judged from his work on the 
operatic stage. ‘When he began hi career as one of the 
great operatic tenors of his time, he utilized his experience 
as an actor in portraying his operatic roles; as much study 
was given to the dramatic as to the lyric side of his roles. 
He does justice to the librettist as well as the composer 
and is fully entitled to be called the “greatest living. actor- 
tenor since Jean de Reszke.” And it is not only to the 
singing and acting that he gives study and attention. His 
costumes are most carefully thought out; they are historic- 
ally correct in every detail, so that in every particular his 
performance of any operatic role can be considered as 
nearly perfect as is possible. He loves his art and appre- 
ciates that, in justice to himself, he can never be careless 
or forgetful of the high standard he has set for himself. 


Wide Distribution for Handy Book 


So insistent has been the demand for “Musical 
Psycho-Pedagogy,” by Daniel Bonus, a practical book 
for teachers, artists and students, wubtiabed by the 
Musical Education Publishing Company, of Decatur, 
Ill, that dealers throughout the country are ordering 
copies for their customers. Those musicians who own 
the book freely recommend it to their associates. G, 
Schirmer, Oliver Ditson, A. C. McClurg, Clayton 
Summy and Lyon & Healy are a few of the larger 
dealers who have placed the book in stock. For the 
practical application of psychological theories, the book 
is said by authorities to be unequaled. 


Hassler-Fox Helps Americans’ Music 


In all her recitals this season and in joint recitals (as 
recently with Efrem Zimbalist). Mme. Hassler-Fox is 
featuring songs by living American composers. Two such 
groups were programmed by the contralto for her appear- 
ance in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, on February 15, under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Art Society. The com- 
posers represented included H. T. Burleigh, John A. Car- 
penter, Louis Victor Saar, Fay Foster, Marion Bauer, 
Charles W. Cadman, Charles Huerter and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, 


Max Gegna to Replace Gerald Maas 


Emil Reich informs the Musica Courter that Gerald 
Maas, who was booked to appear in a joint recital with 
Emma Roberts in Scranton, February 25, will be replaced 
by Max Gegna, a Russian cellist. Mr. Maas was previously 
booked for an afternoon appearance on the same date, and 
his place must be taken by another cellist, on account of 
railroad connections, 
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Bracale Opera Touring Cuba 


The Bracale Opera Company closed its season at the 
Teatro Nacionale, Havana, with the performance of Sun- 
day, February 3, and left for a tour of the island, during 
which there are to be five performances at Camaguey, three 
at Cienfuegos, two at Santa Clara and ten at Santiago de 
Cuba. This will be followed by a season of five or six 
weeks at Porto Rico, beginning about the first of March 
and extending into April, after which the company will go 
to Caracas, Vennaeds, for a season there under govern- 
ment auspices, 

A feature of the Bracale season was the presentation of 
an opera in one act by a Cuban composer, Sanchez Fuentes, 
to a book written by another Cuban, Hilarion Cabrisas. 
The title of the work is “Doreya,” and the principal parts 
were taken by Signorine Poli-Randaccio and Wieneskaya, 
with Giuseppe Vogliotti, A. Ordenez and V. Lazzari. The 
work, which exhibited considerable local color in the music, 
was heartily commended by the local press. 

The principal event of the closing week at Havana was 
the “serata d’onore et beneficio”—in other words, the benefit 
performance for Maestro Giorgio Polacco, who is a great 
favorite with Cuban audiences. “All Havana” was there, 
from the President of the republic down. There was ova- 
tion after ovation for Polacco, who directed Boito’s 
“Mefistofeles,” with Poli-Randaccio, Palet and Nicoletti in 
the principal roles. 





Florence Nelson to Give Recital 


Florence Nelson, one of the younger singers, who is 
rapidly finding her place in the hearts of the music lovers 
will give an interesting recital in costumes at the Mehlin 
Hall, 4 East Forty-third street, New York, on March 1, 


Eastern Concert Bureau Activities 


The Eastern Concert Bureau, a newly organized manag- 
ing firm under the direction of Julien Pollack, has been 


48 


purpose of securing engagements for 
The musical organiza- 
Eastern States 


established for the 
young artists with artistic ability. 
tions, colleaeues, and local managers in the 


have expressed the assurance of their co-operation and 
hearty support. This organization will also run several 
cencert courses in smaller cities under its own manage- 
ment. 
9 P 
Eddy Brown’s Recital 

Eddy Brown is announced for his farewell recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 17. The violinist will be assisted by L. T. Gruen 


berg at the piano. 
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Klibansky Studio Notices 
Artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky are continually before 
the public. 


14 MUSICAL COURIER 
WHAT THE TEACHERS ARE DOING 
Jacques L. Gottlieb’s Studios “To the Sea,” “Nautilus,” MacDowell; etude in F sharp 
; 2 ; . major, Arensky; concerto, op. 12, Pierné. 
At his Carnegie Hall, New York, studio, and at his Miss Fitzgerald comes from Port Huron, Mich, 
residence studio, 1339 Union street, Brooklyn, Jacques L. jg a very talented pianist,” writes one who was present at 


(,ottlieb is conducting classes in individual and ensemble 
iolin playing 
“Adhering to the highest artistic ideals,” says Mr. Gott- 
lieb, “I arrange my courses of study and assign the work 
as to equip each student along the lines of modern per- 
fected technic However, at no time is tone, expression, 
or style sacrificed for mere technical display.” 


Mr. Gottlieb is a teacher of wide experience, and counts 








JACQUES GOTTLIEB 


among his pupils many successful soloists. He has trained 


a number of teachers who are skillful with children, and 
who apply the Gottlieb standard. 

Hwee is a character builder,” says Mr. Gottlieb. “The 
child reflects its teacher. Parents owe it to their children 


to » hice their teachers with the utmost care.” 


American Institute Fourth Sonata Recital 


Che fourth of the series of five sonata recitals at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, 
dean, took place February 15, at headquarters, when in- 
terested listeners expressed their appreciation of the fol- 
lowing program: Sonata, op. 10, No. 1 (Beethoven), 
Mrs. George M. Mabee, pupil of Mr. Sherman. Sonatine 
for violin, op. 62, No. 3 (Hans Sitt), Jeannette Dalton, 
violin, pupil of Mr, Rashinsky; Lizzie Rhette Herndon, 
pupil of Miss Chittenden. Sonata, op. 49, No. 2 
( Beethoven), Louis Minicus, pupil of Miss Ditto, Trio, 
op. 63 (Schumann), Em E, Smith, violin, pupil of Mr. 
Schradieck; C’Zelma Crosby, cello, pupil of Mr. Horn- 
verger; May Bingham, piano, pupil of Miss Chittenden 

Chis was the thirty-seventh sonata program, a fine record 
if representative music, Friday, March 1, at 4 o'clock, 
the last of the series takes place, piano sonatas by Mozart 
and Beethoven, a duo for two violins by Viotti and Bee- 
thoven’s second trio, for piano, violin and cello, making up 
the varied program. 


piano, 


Williams Pupil Gives Graduation Recital 


Marian Fitzgerald, pupil of Guy Bevier Williams at the 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art, gave the following grad- 


uation recital program on Tuesdi 1y evening, January 29, 
at the recital hall Pent pag Serieuses,” Mendelssohn; 
ballad in 1G minor, Chopin; “To a Wandering Iceberg,” 


her recital, “her program was well delivered and well re- 
ceived by a good audience.” 





A Criticos Anecdote 


Jean Criticos, the eminent voice teacher, who recently 
came to the United States from Paris and settled at 24 
West -Fifty-ninth street, New York, relates the accom- 
panying interesting anecdote to illustrate what a scientific 
knowledge of voice emission can do for singers with faulty 
production: 7 

“The emission of the voice should be placed on a sci- 
entific basis, the same as any science or art where it is 
necessary to demonstrate under all conditions and at. all 
times,” said M. Criticos. “The singer should know scien- 
tifically what his or her trouble is and be able to cor- 
rect it. 

“Cossira, the tenor who took the place of Jean de Reszke 
at the Paris Grarid Opera House, when de Reszke came to 
America, had one of the most beautiful natural voices 
ever heard at that distinguished temple of music. He 
made his debut in ‘La Favorita’ with immense success, It 
was during the duet in the first act of ‘Lucia,’ which he 
was singing with Nellie Melba, that his voice suddenly left 
him. He signaled to the audience what had happened. By 
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chance, M. Engel, a tenor of wide experience, was sit- 
ting in the audience. He was persuaded to take the place 
of Cossira, and the situation was saved. 

“Cossira went to Dr. Poyet, the noted throat specialist 
in Paris, who sent him to me. Through scientific knowl- 
edge of the voice, I discovered the trouble immediately. 
In a short time Cossira was able to resume his work at 
the opera, and with the facility of his new emission was 
able to create the title role in Saint-Saéns’ opera, ‘Ascanio,’ 
with Emma Eames and Lassalle in the cast, and sang 
Faust, a role which he could not master before. He con- 
tinued a most successful career for fifteen more years.” 


Adele Lewing Conducts Eight Hand Classes 


Adele Lewing, pianist, is conducting eight hand sight- 
reading classes which are meeting with great favor. In 
regard to these classes, she may be addressed at 785 Lex- 
ington avenue or at Steinway Hall, New York. 

Incidentally, Mme. Lewing has written a new cadenza 
to Beethoven’s G major concerto. 


Van Yorx Studio Notes 
Henrietta Turell Mentley, contralto, has been engaged 
as soloist for the Collegiate Reform Church, of Harlem, 
to replace Corinne We'sh. Edith Chapman ‘Goold is so- 
prano; John Young, tenor; George Hastings, basso, and 
Frank Smith, organist. 








Betsy Lane Shepherd sang with great success at a con- 
cert in New Rochelle, N. Y., February 8. She has been 
engaged for another concert, February 19, in Ontario, 
Canada. Mrs. T. W. Harvey, contralto, has been engaged 
for another year as soloist at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Orange, N. J., and Lotta Madden for a concert in 
Roselle, N. J., February 14. 

At the last studio musicale, February 13, the following 
pupils sang: Gertrude Gulledge, Gladys Lee and Frances 
East. 





Elizabeth Rothwell Pupil Sings Successfully 


Lucy Meder, an artist-pupil of Elizabeth Rothwell, ap- 
peared recently at the annual concert of the Eintracht 
Singing Society of Elizabeth, N. J. Miss Meder appeared 
in a number with the male chorus, besides singing several 
solos with much success. The Elizabeth Review speaks of 
Miss Meder’s voice as one of “a rare sweetness which car- 
ried away her audience.” 


He Welcomes Broken Voices 


“Give me students with good voices, and I will teach 
them to use their intelligence. Give me broken or deficient 
voices, and I will do the thinking until I have set their 
possessors upon a solid basis from which they can think 
for themselves, 

“Every one, of course, loves a good voice, but a teacher 
who loves his work should welcome difficult and what are 
too often miscalled hopeless cases that demand and should 
call forth his best efforts. Hence the above strange head- 
line.” : 

So says Conal O’C Quirke, who studied music generally 
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CONAL O’C QUIRKE, 
Voice specialist. 
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and vocal matters in particular in London, Paris and 
Brussels, 

“The capacity,” says Mr. Quirke, “to analyze correctly a 
voice is-a. rare one, even among reputedly great teachers. 
Tt would astonish your readers were I to inform them of 
the number of pupils with whom I came in contact in 
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London, whose voices had been trained, or rather I should 
say s-trained, in the wrong compass and totally artificial 
timbre, by some teachers on the continent of Europe with 
worldwide reputations. I call to mind a case at Covent 
Garden of a promising singer whose teacher insisted on 
her singing, or rather bellowing, contralto. I was positive 
during rehearsals that the mistake would reveal itself the 
moment she attempted a role of any importance. Surely 
enough, when her chance arrived, ali that remained of the 
ioud voice of the rehearsals was a somewhat small and of 
course totally wrongly placed lyric soprano. Yes! the 
theatre, as the Italians say, is one of the greatest teachers. 

“You ask me what I think of American voices. I reply 
that during my stay here I have heard some of the finest 
raw material in the world, but America is cursed with noise 
and speed, two diseases that militate against that con- 
dition of mental calm so vitally necessary to vocal study. 
The almost total neglect, moreover, of good coloratura 
training is appailing. 

“Once again I welcome those with broken voices. Be of 
good cheer, have patience, don’t stiffen, don’t force, and 
pay particular attention to your general health. ‘Lui qui 
se fait entendre, est celui qui on ecoute’ (‘He who is heard 
is he to whom they will listen’).” 


Aschenfelder Studio Notes 


The fifth recital by pupils of Louis Aschenfelder was 
held at his studios, 161 West Seventy-first street, New York, 
on Saturday evening, February 96. The program was ren- 
dered by two soloists, a ladies’ quartet and a mixed quartet. 

Dorothy Lake, pianist, a pupil of Gustav L. Becker, was 
the assisting‘ artist. Ruth Biel disclosed a lovely lyric 
dramatic soprano voice, and although nervousness some- 
what marred her singing, she was highly successful in two 
groups of songs. Frances Goldberg, who has been heard 
before, showed great improvement. Her voice has grown 
in fullness and power. One of her best numbers was. “The 
Minuet,” by Hopekirk. which she sang in a charming 
manner. Miss Lake proved herself to be an accomplished 
pianist. She has technic and considerable interpretative 
abilit 

The recital was followed by a reception and dancing. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Alcock, Merle—Toronto, Can., March 12. 

Bauer, Harold—New Rochelle, N. Y., March 5; New 
Orleans, La., March 18, 

Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, March 3. 

Case, Anna—Milwaukee, Wis., March 8. 

Cherniavsky Trio—Music Course of Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., March 12. 

Clark, Charles W.—Pittsburgh, February 22 

Da Costa, Blanche—Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17. 

Elman, Mischa—New Orleans, La., February 25. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New , Orleans, La., March 18. 

Galli-Curci—Sioux City, Ia., March 11; Albany, N. Y,, 
April 20. 

Gantvoort, A. J.—National Education Association, De- 
partment of Superintendents, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 25 to March 2 

Garrison, Mabel—Charleston, 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 18. 

Gibson, Dora—Salem Oratorio Society, Salem, Mass., 
» March 4. 

Gluck, Alma—Albany, N. Y., 

Godowsky, Leopold—Music 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., March 12. 

Harris, George, Jr—Farmington, Conn., 

Heifetz, Jascha—Kalamazoo, Mich., 
March 1; Albany, N. Y., March 18. 

Hemel, Frieda—Washington, D. C., February 21; Lan- 
caster, Pa., February 22; Boston, Mass., February 24; 
Bridgeport, Conn., February ag; New Haven, Conn., Feb- 
ruary 28; Chicago, March 3. 

Heyward, Lillian—Richmond, Va., February 25; 
Mary’s, Va., February 27; Parkersburg, W. 
March I. 

Hills, Charlotte Williams—Boston, April 18. 

Hinkle, Florence—Middletown, Conn., February 25. 

Kerns, Grace—Toronto, Can., March 12. 

Kline, Olive—Minneapolis, Minn., February 26. 

Kryl, Marie—Chicago, March 17. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward A.—San Francisco Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra (MacDowell Festival), oh md 28. 

Maas, Gerald—Scranton Philharmonic Course,-Stranton, 
Pa., February 25. 

Madden, Lotta—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 20. 

Martinelli, Giovanni—Scranton, Pa., March 7. 

Miller, Reed—Festivals at Orlando and Tampa, Fla., 
February 28 and March 1, 2. 

Narelle, Marie—Scranton, Pa., February 25, March 17. 

Riegger, Neira—Ithaca, N. Y., March 18. 

Roberts, Emma—Scranton, Pa., February 25; Cincinnati, 
Ohio (Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra), March 3. 

Rosen, Max—( Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra) Phil- 
adelphia, February 22 and 23; Chicago, March Io. 

Sapin, Cara—Boston, February 22 and 24. 

Schofield, Edgar—Benton Harbor, Mich., February 21. 

Schumann- Heink, Ernestine—New Orleans, La., March 4. 

Silber, Sidney—Wayne, Neb, February 24. 

Steckelberg, Carl F.—Wayne, Neb., February 24. 

Sundelius, Marie—Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, 
Bridgeport, ‘Conn.,, April 24; oN Mass., April 25-26; 
Lowell, Mass., May ae Nash ua, May 09-10; Evans- 
ton Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 30-31. 

Warfel, Mary—Scranton, Pa., March 7; Harrisburg, 
Pa., March 18. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Denver, Colo., 
monic, February 21; Kansas City, February 26; Marion, 
Ohio, March 7; Milwaukee, Wis., March 8; ackson, Mich., 
March 19; Erie, Pa., March. 21; Flint, Mich., March 22. 

Willeke, Willem—St. Louis, Mo. (St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra), February 22 and 23; Oberlin, Ohio, March 5 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Youngstown, Ohio, March’ 20; Bast 
risburg, Pa., March 


W. Va. February 21; 


March 7. 
Course of Coe College, 


February 23. 
Choral Union, 


aT 
Va, 


Denver Philhar- 


18; 
Zoellner String Quartet—Urbana, Ill, February 21. 
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JASCHA HEIFETZ DAZZLES 
CLEVELAND AUDIENCE 


Violinist Greeted by Storms of Applause—Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra Plays Choice Program— 
Oratorio by Harmonic Club—Chamber 
Music—Notes 


Cleveland, Ohio, February 12, 1918. 


Words seem inadequate to describe the playing of Jascha 
Heifetz, the new star who has appeared upon our horizon; 
cone whose merits dazzle and astound to a degree as yet 
unattained by any artist here. 

The vast crowd which thronged Gray's Armory on 
Thursday evening, February 7, listened in amazement to 
the youthful violinist, and the storms of applause which 
began after his first number, never ceasing through the in- 
termission, lasted until the last exquisite notes of the final 
encore were played. Such an ovation has never been given 
any artist in Cleveland. The program was as follows: 

Sonata, E major (Handel). concerto in D minor (Wieniawski), 
“Ave Maria” (Schubert), menuetto (Mozart), nocturne in E minor 
(Chopin-Auer), “Chorus of Dervishes” (etude), “March Orientale” 
(scherzo) (Beethoven-Auer), “Zigeunerweisen” (Sarasate). 

Andre Benoist was a skillful and sympathetic accom- 
panist, 

The recital was under the direction of Adella Prentiss 
Hughes. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra Plays 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
conductor, gave one of the most delightful concerts heard 
here this season on the evening of February 6. The pro- 


gram throughout was: Overture, “Leonora” (Beethoven), 
symphony, F major (Brahms), suite, A minor, “In a 
Haunted Forest,” “Summer Idyll,” “The Shepherdess’ 
Song” (MacDowell), “Forest Spirits” prelude and 
“TIsolde’s Love Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde” (Wag- 
ner), prelude to “Die Meistersinger” (Wagner). 


The MacDowell suite received its initial hearing in 
Cleveland and the four melodious tone pictures particu- 
larly pleased the audience, 

Mr. Stock conducted without a score and with spirit. 

This was the sixth symphony concert this season. 


Harmonic Club Gives Oratorio 


Handel’s oratorio, “Judas Maccabaeus,” was chosen by 
the Cleveland Harmonic Club for its concert Sunday af- 
ternoon, February 3. J. Powell Jones was able to meet its 
exacting requirements so well that a very enjoyable after- 
noon was spent by a representative audience. Both the 
children’s chorus (200 voices) and the adult chorus were 
proof of the careful training of their capable director, Mr. 
Jones. The soloists included Allen McQuhae, tenor; Helen 
Protheroe Axtell, soprano, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
Mr. McQuhae scored again on this occasion, The most 
difhcult solo parts of the oratorio were those taken by the 
tenor, but they were an excellent opportunity for Mr 
McQuhae, and he was deservingly applauded. In his solo, 
“Sound the Alarm,” he rose to dramatic heights, making it 
singularly effective. 

This was Mr. Middleton’s first appearance in Cleveland, 
and he was well received; likewise Mrs. Axtell. Splendid 
support was given the chorus and soloists by Spitalny’s 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Second Chamber Concert of String Quartet 


The second chamber concert by the Philharmonic String 
Quartet, Sol Marcosson, Charles V. Rychlik, James John- 
ston, Charles Heydler, and Patty Stair, pianist, took place 
in the ballroom of the Woman's Club, Friday evening, 
February 8, 

The principal feature of this concert was the first hear- 
ing in quartet form of three compositions by Charles 
Rychlik, prelude and fugue, “Album Leaf” and “Song 
Without Words.” These were delightful numbers, were 
well played, and enthusiastically received. For an encore, 
the quartet played Mr. Rychlik’s “Humoresque.” 

The Schubert quartet, in A minor, played first, particu- 
larly ‘emphasized the exquisite taste ‘and refinement which 
are dominant features of this quartet. 

The program ended with the Scharwenka piano quartet 
in F. Miss Stair played with authority and displayed much 
brilliancy and fine technic. The adagio especially pleased 
the audience. 


Notes 


Betsy Wyers gave the second of this season’s student 
recitals at her studio, 604 Bangor Building, on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 1. Among those appearing on the program were: 
Henrietta Dippman, Jeannette Hanscom, Marion Gates, 
Louise Apfel and Bessie Surad. 

Mrs. Hughes will present Mischa Levitski, the Russian 
pianist, in recital at Gray’s Armory, February 26, and on 
February 19 she announces the appearance o Elias Bree- 
skin, Russian violinist, who will be heard in a recital in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler. 

At Gray’s Armory, on Sunday afternoon, February 10, a 
concert was given by William Beck, baritone; Anna 
Gyenge, soprano, and May Zentay violinist 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company, which filled a 
successful Cleveland engagement last fall, will be at the 
Colonial Theatre the week of March 11. - 


Emma Roberts’ Festival Engagements 


Emma Roberts has been engaged for the May Festival 
of the Wednesday Club, of Richmond, Va. This marks the 
second important festival engagement secured for the con- 
tralto by her managers, John W. Frothingham, Inc., during 
the past fortnight, for, as previously announced, she will 
sing at two performances of the next Worcester Festival. 


Grace Foster to Give Recital 


Grace Foster, the charming American coloratura so- 
prano, will make her debut in New York at the Princess 
Theatre, on Sunday evening, March 24, in a program of 
songs in English, French and Italian, She will be assisted 
at the piano by Miss Ruth Rappaport. 
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How Schumann-Heink Brought 
Good Cheer on Christmas Evening 


“When Schumann-Heink’s Smile Came, Gloom Fled Fast 
Through the Door.” The San Diego Union of December 
30, 1917, under this comprehensive and graphic title tells 
of how the great contralto brought good cheer to the boys 
at Warner Springs on Christmas evening: 

When a chap is feeling like the devil he can conjure up phan- 
toms uglier than any genii that ever gushed from a thin necked 
vase to terrify an unbeliever. And a man, ill and cut off from 
kith and-kin at Christmas time, can conceive unquestionably figures 
of frightfulness outdistancing the very limits of a distorted imag- 
ination. 

Not even the friendly solicitude of Gene Batchelder, and Mrs. 
Batchelder could dispel the gloom which fell upon a little company 
of male remnants at Warner Springs last Christmas day. Not 
even the extraordinarily generous Christmas dinner—turkeys and 
fixin’s, celery, olives, salad, pies and pudding in quantity—-which 
Guy Woodward by some process of legerdemain had provided in 
that far off mountain clime, could divest anyone of one solitary 
wistful retrospect. 

“Misery loves company.” 

There was “Boston,” fresh from the seat of American intellec- 
tuality, sans his good wife, wishing she were there, and nursing 
a bad foot. There was “Sidewinder,” tall, limber, young, a 
product of the soil, as venomous in his reflections and expressions 
as the reptile whose name he bears, whenever a sciatic pain went 
shooting up his thigh. There was old “Mogollon,” veteran of 
campaigns under Miles when Geronimo, “riled” and hateful, was 
turning the border into a shambles, as deft today with the paste- 
boards as in “wide open” times in Tombstone, and constantly 
swearing in candid cavalry accents at a stubborn cold, nc 
there was I. 

In the red tongues of flame which reached higher and higher, 
careening this way and that, licking the blackened fireplace or 
darting out threateningly at our warped and misshapen legs and 
feet, we suw no Yuletide cheer—we saw only malignancy. And, 
despite our occasional concessions to social amenities, we saw pre- 
cisely what we had been looking for. 


The Lord knows where we might have been if the door had 
not been suddenly flung open. 

In walked a vigorous, somewhat ample, smiling, motherly woman 
who approached with outstretched hand and _ said: 

“Merry Christmas I'm Schumann-Heink.” 





MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 


“And these,” added Ernestine Schumann-Heink, turning to two 
sailor lads who had followed her in, “are some of my boys.” 

We—the cripple brigade—stood at attention. We shook hands. 
We offered Mme. Schumann-Heink all of the chairs in the room. 
She tried to make us sit down. We wouldn’t. ‘Boston’ began 
to smile. “Sidewinder” forgot all about his sciatica and sashayed 
about like a duke on an entertainment committee. “Mogollon” 
smiled with his eyes, his nose and his mouth. I stood on one 
foot because I thought I dared not stand on the other. And I 
stood on the wrong foot. And what I was going to say dissolved 
in the smile I sent back. : 

“Ach!"’ exclaimed Mme. Schumann-Heink; “‘all day I have had 
such a wonderful time with these boys—my boys. I talk to them 
in my fine English and they laugh at me. If I talked to them 
in German they would take me out and have me shot. 

“Wouldn't you?” demanded the madame of her young guests, 
C. H. Mansfield and L. C. McEnerney, of the United States naval 
training station at San Pedro. They looked aghast. The cripple 
brigade in mass formation chuckled at their discomfiture. 

Christmas waxed merrier. 

It became as a bright and warm shelter at the end of a drear 
and lonely road, when, with no ado, Mme. Schumann-Heink dis- 
posed us in a little circle about that huge, friendly fire, and sang, 
sang for just us, sang with all of her God-enriched talent, with all 
of art, with all of her feeling, with all of her heart, with all of her 
pure, white soul. She sang several Irish folksongs. And, tense 
with patriotic fervor, with never an audience but that poor, tiny 
group, she sang “When the Boys Come Home,” flung out the 
stirring, martial words as she would have flung them to the vault- 
ing dome of the Metropolitan Grand Opera House; as she flung 
them upon the night air at the Plaza, strumming a noisy echo 
upon the heart strings of 20,000 Americans. 

“Hello Berlin. Goodbye Bill.” 

The memory of that voice, created by the God Wilhelm Hohen- 
zollern has defiled; the memory of this woman, the memory of this 
“Schumann -Heink, Mother of Eight,” this “Mother of the Twenty- 
first,” this super-mother who floods upon forlorn men joy and 
affection, albeit her own heart is broken, will send the boys of 
the Fortieth, the boys of the Twenty-first, the American army, 
“Sammies,” “Yanks” or whatever you will, “over the top” and 
cheering into the jaws of hell. 

“When the boys come home” no impudent upstart of any autoc- 
racy ever will dare again to put his spurred, reeking boot upon 
the neck of a human being, German or otherwise. ; 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, American, is fighting Prussian 
frightfulness with mother love. 

And it was Kipling who acquainted us with the “female of the 


species, 





Carrie Bridewill Touring 

On Friday evening, February 8, Carrie Bridewell, con- 
tralto, appeared with great success as soloist with the 
New York City Orchestra, Henry T. Fleck, director, in a 
concert given at the Educational Building, Albany, N. Y. 
Her beautiful voice was heard to advantage in the aria 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” and a group of 
songs in English. The audience was most enthusiastic in 
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its applause, according her well merited praise. The fol- 
lowing day, Mme. Bridewell began a tour of New York 
State, which will occupy her time until the first of March. 
She appears February 21, Dunkirk; February 22, James- 
town; February 23, Olean; February 24, Hornell; Febru- 
ary 25, Elmira; February 26, Binghamton; February 27, 
Oneonta. 


A Record 


That the artistic vocal work of Frederic Martin, con- 
cert and oratorio basso, is held in high esteem by officers 
and conductors of the various leading musical and choral 
societies, is vouched for by the number of his re-engage- 
ments. He has had fourteen appearances in Worcester, 
Mass., four with the Festival Association and ten with 
the Oratorio Society. On February 17, Mr. Martin filled 
his twelfth engagement with the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety of Boston, in a perfarmance of Horatio Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima,” and is engaged to appear with this 
same society again on Easter Sunday in Gounod’s “Re- 
demption.” 

Mr. Martin is devoting much time to voice training this 
season, a work for which he is well fitted because of his 
extensive study and wide vocal experience. In addition to 
his New York pupils, he has a large class at the Munson 
Institute of Musical Art in Brooklyn and a large class in 
Trenton, N.J 





Third Flonzaley Concert 


At its third subscription concert in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, March 2 (the date substituted 
for Tuesday evening, March 12, originally scheduled), the 
Flonzaley Quartet will play the Debussy quartet, op. 10, 
the Beethoven quartet in G major, op. 18, No. 2, and three 
works from Joseph Speaight’s collection of Shakespearean 
fairy characters for string quartet: “Cobweb, Moth and 
Mustardseed,” “The Lonely Shepherd” and “Puck.” 


Althouse Wins Chester Audience 


Paul Althouse, tenor, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang in Chester, Pa., the latter part of January. He 
was in excellent voice, increasing the pleasure of his audi- 
ence with every number. The Morning Republican of 
January 28 emphasized the splendid technic and power 
of his voice, saying that it gains the greatest charm from 
the deep sentiment which the singer infuses into each num- 
ber. Mr. Althouse was greeted with rounds of applause. 


Harold Bauer’s Next New York Recital 


Harold Bauer’s next recital in Aeolian Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, March 13, will be devoted to works of Weber, 
Schumann, Franck, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy and Liszt. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
RENDERS MASTERLY PROGRAM 


Hempel Scores in “Traviata”—Eleanor Spencer at 
Morning Musicale—1oand Leefson-Hille 
Concert—Wassili Leps’ Plea 

Philadelphia, Pa., February 10, 1918. 


In choice and interpretation of programs, seldom has 
the Philadelphia Orchestra outstripped the art revealed at 
last week’s pair of concerts. Introduced by Smetana’s 
overture to the “Bartered Bride” excellently played, the 
César Frank symphony was the principal orchestral work 
selected tor rendition, and the beauty of its revealment, 
at the hands of Stokowski aroused the audience to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. The glowing effect with 
which the orchestra rendered the first movement, like the 
electrifying offering of the finale, not only glorified the 
composition, but gave to it a meaning, a depth, and un- 
folded an art appreciation, for which fulsome praise is 
due. 

Josef Hofmann was the soloist on the occasion, his 
oftering being the Rubinstein concerto in D_ minor. 
Throughout the entire work the soloist was master of the 
situation, both in thought and execution. 

The concert was brought to a close by a fine presenta- 
tion of the prelude and “Love Death” from Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 

As the orchestra will be on tour next week there will be 
no concerts until Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
February 22 and 23. 

Hempel Scores Heavily in “Traviata” 


On Tuesday evening, February 5, “Traviata” was pre- 
sented at the Philadelphia Opera House, by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. The cast included that present day 
peeress of coloratura, Frieda Hempel. 

Hemple measured satisfactorily and fully up to the high 
standard of work which she is capable of compassing and 
maintaining. Her alluring voice of pure limped tone was 
wonderfully flexible, and sparkled in nimble flute-like 
brilliancy of execution. On the other hand, when vocal 
display of this nature was in abeyance, the prima donna 
proved thoroughly at home in the sustaining periods, and 
her sympathy, like her complete understanding of the 
esthetic and dramatic possibilities of the role, were a 
source of much admiration. Hempel’s acting version of 
the opera was authoritative and intensely interesting. 

Germont, as portrayed by Giuseppe de Luca created a 
profound impression, ard his work in the celebrated “Di 
Provenza” solo called for much applause. The Alfredo 
of Fernando Carpi likewise created a fine impression, 
both as regards his singing and acting. The rest of the 
cast included Minnie Fgener, as Flora Bervoise; Marie 
Mattfeld, as Annina; Angelo Bada, as Gastone; Giulio 
Rossi, as Dr. Grenvil, and Vicenzo Reschiglian, as Barone 
Douphol. 

Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfighio were the graceful 
solo dancers. The chorus was thoroughly adequate and 
the orchestra maintained its usual fine ensemble. 


Eleanor Spencer at Morning Musicale 


Eleanor Spencer, the prominent pianist, appeared at last 
week’s Monday Morning Musicale in the Belleyue-Strat- 
ford. Miss Spencer proved a pianist of unbounded talent, 
decided repose and fine intellectual grasp. Her tone is of 
a rich and firm quality, blossoming forth into decidedly 
round and resonant effects that are not only immeasurably 
pleasing but indicative of a true artistic spirit. The pianist 
fs a possessor of a technical equipment that is highly fin- 
ished, and her knowledge, as well as control of key- 
board dynamics, ‘proved excellent. Her portion of the 
program was opened with a delightful rendering of the 
Chopin C minor etude, followed by the Schubert-Liszt 
“Soirée de Vienne.” Other compositions selected by her 
were drawn from the writings of Scott, Scriabin and 
others. The work of the artist necessitated numerous re- 
calls, and it would be interesting to hear Miss Spencer in 
Philadelphia again. 

Louise Homer was the other artist on the program. 


1o2znd Leefson-Hille Conservatory Concert 


The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music gave the one 
hundred and second concert of the institution on Friday 
evening, February 8, in the Orpheus Club rooms, Phila- 
delphia. The program was remarkably interesting. As 
usual, the Leefson-Hille students played and sang their 
way throughout the evening with the convincing art de- 
manded of them by the teachers of this well known school. 
Among those who stood out prominently in their work 
may be mentioned Edith Minsky, Ruth Nathanson, Clar- 
ence Kohlman, Margaret Coddington and Evelyn Tyson. 
Maurits Leefson, founder and director of the school, ex- 
pressed the utmost satisfaction over the result of the work 
displayed by the pupils. 

The program was as follows: Tarantelle (Thomé), Ger- 
trude Burton; nocturne (Helmond), Corinne K. Freeman; 
“Presto” (Haydn), Florence Weightman; barcarolle 
(Rachmaninoff), Marie Schmidtheiser ; tarantelle (Mills), 
Mary McCarthy; “Love’s Reverie” (Squire), aria from 
“The Marriage of Figaro” (Mozart), A. G. Dagney; sere- 
nade (Akimenko), menuett (Zilcher), Rose Minsky ; 
“Spring” (Neupert), “Ball Scene” (Widor), Mary Deeter; 
scherzo, choral (Dubois), Edith Minsky; “Good Bye” 
(Tosti), “Kings of the Road” (Bevan), F. T. Barrock; 
yalse sentimental (Leefson), Ruth Nathanson; nocturne 
(Chopin), concert etude (Schuett), Clarence ’Kohiman ; 
“In a Gondola” (Leefson), “The Violet” (Mozart-Kul- 
lak), Grace Kuschan; nocturne (Chopin), caprice (Sin- 
ding), Margaret Coddington; Moto Perpetuo (Weber- 
Godowsky), Evelyn Tyson; tarantelle for two pianos 
(Liszt), Margaret Coddington, Mary Deeter. 


Leps’ Plea for Food Conservation 


After hearing of the distress among the Allies, members 
of the Philadelphia Operatic ote: last Thursday night 
pledged themselves to observe the food conservation pro- 
gram of Herbert Hoover during the period of the war. 
The members were rehearsing in the Parkway Building 
for the performance of “Robin Hood” on February 21, 
when Conductor Wassilli Leps established a precedent by 
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delivering an address on other than a musical topic. He 
pointed out the duty of every American to save wheat, 
fats, pork and sugar in sufficient quantity that the Allies 
and the American soldiers abroad will have the strength 
to drive back the Hun. At the conclusion of his address 
the cast voted affirmatively to a resolution “that each mem- 
ber at all meals co-operate with the conservation program 
of Herbert Hoover.” G. M. W. 


Maestro Polacco a Tremendous Favorite 


Giorgio Polacco won an enviable name for himself in 
the United States as Toscanini’s successor at the Metro- 
politan Opera House; but other American countries had 
already seen and admired him before New York knew 
him—Mexico, for example. When he resigned from the 
Metropolitan, he first went back to the scene of his Mexi- 
can triumphs to direct the Sigaldi season at the Teatro 
Arbeu and became again the idol of the opera-loving public 
of Mexico City. His work there ended, he was induced by 
Adolfo Bracale to undertake the musical leadership of the 
Bracale season in Cuba. His name and fame had preceded 
him to Havana and he found a warm welcome awaiting him 
there. In the Cuban capital it has been the Mexican story 
anew. Admiration for his fine work grew and. grew, and 
in a few weeks Polacco had won a unique place for him- 
self in the hearts of the Cuban music lovers. No artist 
has ever had a “serata d’onore et beneficio”’ more suc- 
cessful from both the social and financial standpoint than 
was accorded Maestro Polacco during the last week of 
the Havana season. He directed a performance of Boito’s 
“Mefistofele” and an audience which crowded the great 
theatre from pit to dome and included all the elite of 
Havana, beginning with the President of the Cuban Re- 
public, cheered him to the echo. Needless to say, the box 


office netted a very substantial sum for his benefit, hesides 
which the leading musicians of Havana presented him with 
a solid gold wreath, with his name engraved upon it, and 
individual admirers gave him gold and sapphire cigarette 
many, 


and match cases and other presents, too 


numerous to mention, 


many 





GIORGIO POLACCO, 
Metropolitan conductor of former seasons, who is leading 
musical director of the Bracale Opera Company. 


Favorite 


An honor which gave Maestro Polacco special delight 
was a banquet tendered him near the end of the season 
by the principal musicians and the dilettante of Havana’s 
most exclusive circle. This was held at the Hotel Ingla- 
terra. The principal address of the evening was made by 
the Italian Ambassador to Cuba, His Excellency Stefano 
Carrara, who spoke in Spanish. He complimented Maestro 
Polacco highly, calling him a truly great glory to Italian 
art and praising him for holding its banner high wherever 
he went, 

On the trip which the company is now making through 
Cuba, Maestro Polacco is winning in the provincial cities 
the same favor that was his in Havana. He will continue 
with the Bracale Company in Porto Rico and Venezuela, 
and doubtless fresh triumphs await him in those lands. For 
next season he has already been approached to undertake 
the musical leadership of the season at the royal opera 
house’ of Spain, the Teatro Reale of Madrid, but as vet he 
has made no decision. 


Detroit Likes Emma Roberts and John Powell 


Emma Roberts, contralto, and John Powell, pianist, will 
be soloists with the Russian Musical and Dramatic So- 
ciety, of Detroit, at its next concert, to be given at the 
Arcadia Auditorium, on Thursday, March 7. This en- 
gagement gives marked evidence of the popularity of these 
artists in Detroit. For Mr. Powell it will mark his fifth 
appearatice in two seasons, he having played twice with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, and, in addition, given two 
recitals within the last year. It will be Miss Roberts’ third 
engagement in Detroit this season. She was soloist with 
the orchestra in November and also gave the opening re- 
cital in the Detroit Athletic Club series of Sunday mati- 
nees in December. 


Another Thibaud Recital 


Jacques Thibaud will give another recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Friday afternoon, February 22. The 
French violinist will be assisted by Nicolai Schneer at the 
piano, and will play symphonie espagnole, Lalo; fantasie, 
Schumann; “Serenité,” Vieuxtemps; scherzando, Marsick ; 
etude; “Saltarello,” Wieniawski; introduction and rondo 
capriccioso, Saint-Saéns; ballade and polonaise, Vieux- 
temps. 
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Albany, N. Y.—-Albanians in large numbers jour- 
neyed to Troy for the recital given by Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, tenor, in Music Llall under the auspices of the 
Chromatic Club. So great was the enthusiasm of the 
audience that the singer was recalled for two encores after 
his final selection, in addition to singing “The Star 


Spangled Banner.” Martinelli was in tine voice. His 
program was happily arranged and included a rich array 
of operatic numbers: the “llower Song” from “Carmen,” 
Kudolfo’s aria from “La Bohéme” and selections from 
losca,” “Rigoletto” and “Martha.” He sang groups in 
French, English and Italian, the Ward Stephens “You and 
1" and “Stornello,” by Sinigaglia, being favorites. At the 
piano was Emilio Roxas, whose song, “O Ben Tornato 
Amore,” Mr. Martinelli sang with fine effect. Assisting 
in the program was Marvine Maazel, a young Russian 
pianist, who played brilliantly Chopin, Liszt-Paganini 
and Gluck-Brahms compositions. May Mukle, cellist, 
cored heavily as the assisting soloist at the Glee Club 
concert of the Girls’ Academy.——Mrs, William H. 
George has been named chairman of librarians of the 
Albany Choral Society, with Mrs. Fred. W. Kerner as 
registrar The Albany Community Chorus registered 
membership is eleven hundred. Alfred Hallam, director, 
is also directing the Lansingburgh Community Sings.—— 
Daniel Whittle, president of the Mendelssohn Club, enter- 
tained officers and directors recently. The midseason 
concert of the club takes place February 27, with Evelyn 
Scotney, Australian soprano, as assisting artist. 

Boston, Mass.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—-(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Denver, Colo.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Green ‘Bay, Wis.—The February 6 concert of the 
Green Bay Symphony Orchestra at the Orpheum Theatre 
was played to an unusually large audience. The appre- 
ciation of the listeners was shown to the director of the 
orchesira, Walter L. Larsen, by long continued applause 
when he appeared upon the platform, and numerous de- 
mands for encores. The melody of Titl’s “Serenade,” 
which was carried on the flute by Anthony Linden and 
on the cello by Theo DuMunlin, was perhaps the hit of 
the evening. Frances Ingram, contralto, was the soloist, 
and much liked were her renditions of Tschaikowsky’s 
“So Soon Forgotten” and Moussorgsky’s “Hopak.” 

Houston, Texas.—The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra appeared in Houston for three performances be- 
ginning Thursday evening, January 24. Conductor Emil 
Oberhoffer again covered himself with glory by giving 
three beautifully arranged programs and opening each 
with the National Anthem. The first night’s program 
was keenly enjoyed by lovers of music, The van Goens 
concerto for cello and orchestra was played by Cor- 
nelius van Vliet. The work afforded him ample opportu- 
— to display his fine technical ability as well as his 
breadth of tonal coloring. The Spanish caprice by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff stirred the audience to great enthusiasm, 
and Mr. Oberhoffer was again acclaimed one of our finest 
orchestra leaders. At the Friday matinee performance 
the “Peer Gynt” suite had to be repeated. The brilliant 
finale of this number thrilled the audience and Mr. Ober- 
hoffer was called and recalled until he gave an encore. 
Henry J. Williams, harpist, played a Dubois fantasy, to 
the evident pleasure of the audience. At the third per- 
formance, Richard Czerwonky played the ballade and 
polonaise for violin and orchestra by Vieuxtemps. His 
technical ability and beauty of tone was evident at all 
times. Mr. Oberhoffer brings out his artistic intentions 
to a marked degree with his men, and his solid musician- 
ship is always evident. Houstonians are hoping this splen- 
did orchestra will return next year——The Cherniavsky 
I'rio gave one of the most artistic concerts of this season 
on the evening of February 6, under the auspices of the 
Girls’ Musical Club, for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
Each member of this trio proved himself to be an artist 
of high merit and each of the solos was exquisitely given. 
The program opened with the Arensky trio in D minor, 
which was most beautifully played, the interpretation 
showing thorough sympathy and unity. Mischel Cherniay- 
sky offered a delightful cello number by Boelmann, its 
swift changes giving this artist ample opportunity to dis- 
play his rare talent. Jan Cherniavsky was masterful in his 
work at the piano and his solos were marked with great 
delicacy and brilliance. The “Marche Militaire’ by Schu- 
bert-Tausig was played magnificently and the audience was 
greatly stirred, The violinist, Leo Cherniavsky, played 
the D minor concerto of Vieuxtemps, which gave him a 
splendid opportunity to display his violin virtuosity, The 
program closed with a trio number, the ensemble work 
being given in a manner that left no room for criticism. 
Tkeir long hours of studious application are richly re- 
warded by a perfect and sympathetic unity of playing. 
This performance was an excellent rendition of chamber 
music and the Girls’ Musical Club is to be congratulated 
for the fine success of this concert. The Trio then most 
graciously gave another concert the following evening for 
our soldiers at Camp Logan and were given a rousing 
welcome. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—A large and representative audi- 
ence of music lovers and members of the Ladies’ Friday 
Musical enjoyed a song fecital given by Elizabeth Spen- 
cer. The recital was given in the auditorium of the 


Catholic Club, Friday afternoon, February 1. This singer 
possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of splendid range and 
rich, mellow timbre. Her delightful numbers, together 
with her charming personality, made a decided impression 
upon the very enthusiastic audience. Mrs, W. E, Sweeney 
was the able accompanist of the afternoon, The program 
included songs by Tosti, Moore-Gatti, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Massenet, d’ Hardelot, Woodman and Chaminade, 
and operatic airs from “Hérodiade” and “La Bohéme.” 

One of the most delightful events of the musical sea- 
” in Jacksonville was the organ recital given by Bertha 

Foster, director of the School of Musical Art, in the 
je wish Temple, Sunday afternoon, February 10. Of this 
recital the Jacksonville Times Union had the following to 
say: “Miss Foster, who has been prominent in musical 
matters in Jacksonville some years past, is an accomplished 
organist, With a magnificent instrument at her command, 
this artist gave a program of beautiful music that com- 
pletely captivated the large audience assembled and fur- 
ther convinced all of her ability, taste and unusual tech- 
nical attainment.” Miss Foster was assisted by Margaret 
Nelson, soprano, and Lieut. Oscar Thompson, baritone, of 
Me awe Wash., who is stationed now at Camp Joseph 

Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla.——Under the Camp Activ- 
ities direction, some very fine entertainment is being given 
for the soldiers at Camp Joseph E. Johnston. Monday 
night, February 11, Ruby Lehmann Leyser, lyric soprano, 
of Jacksonville, Fla, gave a delightful recital at the 
camp. She was assisted by Mrs, Screven Bond, pianist, 
and J. Howard Jackson, violinist. Mr. Jackson is one of 
the many talented musicians stationed at the camp. Miss 
Leyser has a lovely voice and sings with fine style. She 
was received enthusiastically by the men. Miss Leyser 
was ably accompanied at the piano by Bertha Foster—— 
Some of the most talented soldiers from Camp Johnston 
appeared in a concert at the Woman’s Club, Tuesday 
evening, February 12. The participants were Private Ulil- 
fred S. Binden, Private Eric Lagemann, Private Walter 
Lagemann, Sergeant Ralph Gould, Private R. F. Roth, 
Private Henri. Cottave, Private Irving Levin and S. J. 
Bellevian. The composers represented were Gade, Bur- 
mester, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Tosti, Sarasate, Mendelssohn, 
Massenet, Grieg and Moszkowski. 

Lancaster, Pa.—The program announced for the re- 
cital to be given on Washington’s Birthday in Fulton 
Opera House by Frieda Hempel, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, assisted by Sara Lemer, violinist, 
includes an aria by Bellini and songs by Rimsky- Korsa- 
koff, Moussorgsky, Ivan Novello, Liza Lehmann, Taubert, 
and “Blue Danube” waltz (by request), arranged for voice 
by Miss Hempel; violin selections by Cui, Reger, Hubay, 
Brahms, Macmillen and Wieniawski, with arrangements 
by Wilhelmj and Kreisler. Umberto Martucci will ac- 
company Miss Hempel and Newell Albright, Miss Lemer. 

Angeles, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—Music lovers who had the pleasure of 
listening to the songs of Mrs. Ralph Polk, of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., last season, are glad to welcome her again this 
winter. Mrs. Polk is the president of the Indianapolis 
Music Club and is a composer of genuine merit——The 
feature of the musical program rendered at Hotel Hal- 
cyon, on February 3, was the singing of Eleanor Pendas, 
who has won considerable popularity with her mezzo- 
soprano voice———Iva Sproule-Baker, assisted by Locke 
T. Highleyman, pianist, and Maurice Karp, violinist, pre- 
sented a complimentary program of Russian music to the 
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Booklovers’ Club, an organization which has been study- 
ing Russian literature and music.——On February 10, at 
the morning service, the new pipe organ of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church was consecrated-and heard for the first 
time. The organ is a fine one. Mrs, Clifford Reeder is 
organist and Mrs !J. C, Glaser choir director. Mrs. 
Glaser also is the principal of the Verdi School of Opera 
and Oratorio.——Eight soloists were heard on the Dudley 
Buck program at the White Temple recently. gs 
Mrs. Ralph Powers, Mrs. O. A. heir caay Wy Mrs 
Carmichael, Mrs. Charles Cushman, C. A. Kehew, Mal- 
colm Maclean and P. C. Long. One of the choruses 
was the festival “Te Deum” in E flat, in complete form. 
——-Miss von Glatz, of New York, a former pupil of 
Joseffy, is spending the winter in Miami——On February 
10, Catherine Dungan, of Pittsburgh, sang at the Royal 
Palm Park with Pryor’s Band.——At a meeting of the 
children’s department of the Miami Music Club, Louise 
Jackson, a gifted young pianist, created a sensation with 
her remarkable interpretation of a group of ten preludes, 
composed recently by her teacher, Barcellos de Braga. The 
children’s department is a branch of the Woman’s Club 
and is a part of the State Music Federation and of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. All of the meetings 
are open to the public, and the aim is to help Miami 
“grow up” musical, 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Omaha, Neb.—Important events in the history of the 
local musical season were the appearances at the local 
auditorium last month of John McCormack and Eugen 
Ysaye. Assisted by Beryl Rubinstein at the piano, the 
Belgian master gave a program containing as its main fea- 
tures the Kreutzer sonata and the Wieniawski D minor 
concerto. The program was distinguished throughout by 
the nobility of conception and elevation of style that have 
made Ysaye’s name one of the high marks in the annals 
of violin playing——-John McCormack still remains the 
consistent record breaker. This time, having no other high 
scores to top, he proceeded to shatter his own previous 
existing records, and accomplished this with an ease which 
renders speculation regarding possible future appearances 
here an interesting procedure. The beauty of his voice 
and charm of his interpretations admit of no two opinions. 
He can dignify an Irish ballad until it seems in a class 
with an aria by Handel, and he can lay bare the beauties 
of a Handel aria in a way that makes it seem as simple as 
an Irish ballad. He is practically unique in his power 
over the public, and it is small wonder that an audience 
of 7,000 crowded to hear him.——The Tuesday Musical 
Club presented Yvette Guilbert at Boyd’s Theatre on the 
evening of January 24. She was ably assisted by Emily 
Gresser, violinist, and Maurice Eisner, accompanist—— 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave an illustrated recital here 
on the evening of February 2, under the auspices of the 
local MacDowell Club. Mrs. MacDowell’s unaffected man- 
ner, her perfect sincerity and quiet courage make her 
appearances occasions of unusual and unfailing interest. 
——The latest concert in the Tuesday Musical Club series 
brought to a hearing two Omaha musicians, Edith L. 
Wagoner, pianist, and Helen Hoagland Stone, mezzo- 
soprano. The two ladies presented a program of much 
merit, Mrs. Wagoner showing broad musical culture and 
polished technic in her piano numbers, and Mrs. Stone 
giving evidence of excellent method and lively temper- 
ament in the delivery of three modern song groups. 
Grace Slabaugh ably performed the duties of _accompany- 
ing.——-The Schumann Quintet was featured in the latest 
concert of the Blackstone Hotel course. The quintet con- 
sists of Carl A, Lampert, violinist; Helene Portune, vio- 
linist; Grace Kaplun, pianist; Harry Kaplun, cellist, and 
Carl Portune, pianist. 

et oO Pa.—(See letter on another pa 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Biooe. ) 

Pueblo, Colo.—Music lovers from Florence, Canon 
City, Colorado Springs, Rocky Ford, Fowler and La 
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Junta, assembled in the auditorium of the Centennial High 
School on February 4 to enjoy Maud Powell’s violin re- 
cital. Miss Powell was assisted by Arthur Loesser, 
pianist. Her wonderful art made it necessary for her to 
respond many times to the enthusiastic recalls of the audi- 
ence. The concert was given under the auspices of the 
Monday Musical Club. 

Reno, Nev.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Sacramento, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
ee 2 

San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope,”) 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

St. Louis, Mo.—Crystallization of the growing faith 
that St. Louis has in the unusual talents of the young 
concertmaster of the Symphony Orchestra, Michel Gusi- 
koff, came when he appeared in recital at the Sheldon 
Memorial, with Mrs. David Kriegshaber at the piano. The 
audience was representative in every sense of the word. 
The Handel sonata in D major was immediately followed 
by the Wieniawski concerto in D minor. The sonata was 
done with a beautiful tone and the sketching of the. un- 
blushingly simple harmonies was quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the composition. The Wieniawski number was 
played with the technical skill which Gusikoff has at his 
command to draw, with unerring touch, every shade of 
tone and phrase. Brilliant as the manuscript is, Gusikoff 
made it more effective by the breadth of his tone and 
the perfect beauty of the work shown in the cadenzas. 
The brief romance was exquisite in the appealing quality 
of the singing tone that there was in it, -There was a 
group of four shorter numbers and the program closed 
with the Saint-Saéns “Introduction and Rondo Capricci- 
oso.” In this, one could not but admire the ensemble which 
was present between the violinist and pianist——Jules 
Lepske, young violinist, who is rather new in the ranks of 
the orchestra, was soloist at the “Pop” on Sunday after- 
noon, February 3. The first movement of the Vieuxtemps 
concerto, No. 1, was a complete surprise to the audience, 
who found much of exceptional excellence in the playing 
of Mr. Lepske. His technic is solid, tone big and inter- 
pretation a pleasure. The program also included the Schu- 
bert “Moment Musical,” Meyerbeer “Coronation March” 
from “The Prophet,” the overture to “William Tell,” 
Rubinstein’s melody in F, two of the Moszkowsky 
Spanish dances, the “Ronde d’Armour” and the overture 
to “Rienzi.”——-Magnetism—musical, personal and box of- 
fice—was the keynote of the recital that Jascha Heifetz, 
with the assistance of André Benoist at the piano, gave 
toa completely sold out house at the Odeon on Friday 
evening, February 8, under the direction of Elizabeth 
Cueny. Two things stand out—the Paganini concerto, be- 
cause of the blaze of pyrotechnics, and the Chopin-Auer 
nocturne in E minor, for its depth of interpretation. The 
gift of Heifetz, attained or God given, is a wonderful 
thing. To talk about his technic is like dissecting a sun- 
beam. The dizziest heights of violinistic difficulties he 
puches as lightly as though running a morning scale. 
omething of the old world--the very old world—was 
rought to us in the seventeenth century chaconne by 
Tomaso Vitali. This Heifetz does with the most exquis- 
ite touch one can imagine. It was like a faded, fragile 
tapestry, The “Ave Maria” and the Schubert menuetto 
were sharply contrasted in the last two numbers of the 
roup in which they appeared by the “Chorus of Der- 
shes,” and the “March Orientale’ from “The Ruins of 
Athens.” In the two last mentioned there was a passion- 
ate intensity of tone and. rhythm that was compelling. 
The Sarasate “Zigeunerweisen” was the last number, and 
in it one listened with increasing amazement to the fairy 
lightness, the dazzling speed and, more than anything 
else, to the eerie beauty of his harmonics. To the insist- 
ent demand of his hearers, Mr. Heifetz yielded and gave 
several encores. 

, San Antonio, Texas.—Thursday, January 31, the 
fourth concert in the series of six was given by the San 
— Fhitharmonic Orchestra, Arthur Claassen, con- 
ductor. “Two young ladies of San Antonio were the solo- 
ists,, Hildegard Wagner, soprano, a talented pupil of Mr. 
Claassen’s, sang, with good diction, style and decidedly 
pleasing quality of voice, “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohen- 
grin,” with orchestral accompaniment. At the conelusion 
she was recalled many times. The other soloist was’ Alicia 
Martinez, pianist, an artist-pupil of Alois Braun, he being 
her only teacher. She played, with excellent tone and 
splendid technic, Liszt’s “Hungarian Fantasie.” At the 
conclusion she was recalled many times. The program 
notes were written by Alois Braun. The public rehearsal 
was given at 4 p. m.—-Monday, February 4, Celia Tre- 
vino, violinist, a child of seven years, appeared in recital, 
assisted by Virginia Colombati d’Acugna, mezzo-soprano, 
and Luis Alfonse Marron. pianist. Little Miss Trevino 
is the pupil.of Emma Conring, of this city. “Polish 
Dance” «(Scharwenka), “Perpetuum Mobile” (C. Bohn), 
“O Belle Nuit’ (Hoffmann), “Polka de Concerto” (Rei- 
necke), “Schén Rosmarin” (Kreisler), “Kuiawiak” (Wie- 
niawski), were played with a surprisingly large tone, good! 
bowing, and interpretation entirely from memory. She’ 
las’ the stage presence and assurance of a person’ three 
times her age. Her mother was the accompanist. Mme. 
d’Acugna sang an aria from “Mignon,” “Santua” (d’Har- 
delot) and “La Mantilla” (Alvarez) in charming voice, 
She was most ably accompanied by J. Santos. Mr. Mar- 
ron contributed numbers by Clementi-Marron, Chopin and 
Emil Sauer. He has a broad style, good, firm touch and 
excellent technic. Little Miss Trevino expects to leave in 
the near future for Boston, where she will continue her 
studies: Tuesday, February 5, the third concert in the 
series of six, was given by the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra. Julien Paul Blitz, conductor, with Else Sterns- 
dorff, pianist, as soloist. The orchestra played with finish, 
precision, excellent shadings and splendid tonal effects. 
[he program contained numbers by Rossini, Grieg, God- 
ard and Weber. The house was darkened during each 
number, making the music even more enjoyable. Miss 
Sternsdorff chose for her number the concerto in E minor 
of Chopin. The number was characterized by exquisite 
nianissimos, forceful fortes and fine interpretation. As an 
encore she played Chopin’s waltz in A minor. The Tues- 
day Musical Auxiliary Chorus, of which Mr. Blitz is the 
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director, sang three numbers, “Duet of the Stars” (Chami- 
nade), “Dawn” (Tschaikowsky) and “Glide On” (Deli- 
bes). The chorus showed careful training, having good 
attack and revealing: excellent pianissimos and shading. 
The numbers were sung from memory. Mrs. Edward 
Sachs was the capable accompanist. Nat M. Washer, one 
of the city’s most prominent men, announced the numbers 
to be sung by the chorus, and took that occasion to pay 
tribute to Mrs, Eli Hertzberg, president of both the Sym- 
phony Society and chorus, to the conductor, Julien Paul 
Blitz, and to the soloist, Miss Sternsdorff. A very large 
audience attended both the concert itself and the public 
rehearsal, at which many school children were present, 
Mrs. Hertzberg having as her guests the orchestras of the 
two high schools. The program notes were written by 
Mrs, A. M. Fischer and Maurice D. Hesse. 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Washington, D. C.—Jascha Heifetz made his debut 
here recently in the Belasco Theatre as soloist with the 
New: York Symphony Society, Walter Damrosch, conduc- 
tor. The orchestral program was one of beauty and in- 
terest. The opening number, Beethoven’s symphony No. 5 
in C minor, was given a most satisfying reading. Mr. 
Heifetz played the Tschaikowsky concerto in D minor, 
and his performance of the selection was masterly in 
detail and effect--—Eleanor Painter, soprano, and Louis 
Grayeure, baritone, gave a recital on February 7 at the 
National Theatre. Miss Painter has a mezzo voice of 
good range, and showed much beauty of tone. Mr. Gra- 
veure opened the program with a group of French songs. 
He was recalled many times after his singing of Samuel 
Arnold’s “Flow, Thou Regal, Purple Stream.” Francis 
Mocre was at the piano.—Helen Corbin Heinl, pianist, 
and Alexander Saslavsky, concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, gave an interesting recital in the 
small ballroom of the Willard on February 8——Febru- 
ary 8, the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, played its fourth program of the season at the 
National Theatre, with Hans Kindler, first cellist of the 
orchestra, as soloist. The program opened with Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s arrangement of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
and closed with the ballet suite from Berlioz’s “Damna- 
tion of Faust.”—— -Anna Case, soprano, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was heard in a recital in the early 
part of the month in the National Theatre. The occasion 
was the seventh concert in the ten star series of T. Arthur 
Smith. Her program was made up of French, English, 
Italian, Swedish, Norwegian and German songs, all of 
which were sung in their native language except the Ger- 
man ones, which Miss Case sang in English. Charles Gil- 
bert Spross was the accompanist——A series of Sunday 
evening concerts has been arranged for the National The- 
atre. Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, assisted by Irma Seydel, violinist, were the first 
artists to appear in the series. Mme. Rappold and Miss 
Seydel closed the program with the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” and gave the composition such a splendid rendi- 
tion that they were obliged to repeat it. Beta Swikert was 
at the’ piano.——Marie S. Murray, soprano; Mabel Bed- 
doe, contralto, and Lewis James, tenor, gave a joint recital 
recently before an audience made up of the associate mem- 
bers and friends of the Rubinstein Club at the Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church. Especially enjoyable 
was the beautiful voice and consummate art of Miss. Bed- 
doe, whose singing and interpretations delighted every one. 
——A concert for the benefit of the British-American War 
Relief Fund, given on February 11, by Mary Garden, of 
the Chicago Opera Association, and Pablo Casals, cellist. 
with Emil Polak, as accompanist, was attended by a large, 
brilliant and very enthusistic audience. Charles T. Titt- 
man assisted in place of Louis Thompson, who was ill, 
singing several numbers, with Louis C. Atwater as accom- 
panist. The concert was held in the bal'room of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas T. Gaff, who afterward entertained at supper 
for the ambassadors of the Allies, who were present with 
their wives, the artists and the committee in charge of the 
arrangements. Kitty Beale gave a dinner on the same 
evening for Emil Polak, who for some time has coached 
Miss Beale and appeared with her in recitals———At the 
Monday Morning Music Club’s concert on. February 11 
in the ballroom of the New Willard, Noah Haynes Swaine, 
basso profundo, was assisting soloist, singing numbers by 
Mozart, Thomas, King, Wallace, MacDowell and Huhn, 
with encores. Mr. Swaine was enthusiastically received. 
Mmes, W. K. Wilson, William Thornwell Davis, Charles 
W. Fairfax, president of the club, and R. C. L. Moncure 
were heard in solos and a duet. Mrs. J. J. Loving accom- 
panied Mrs W. K. Wilson. The club, Herndon Morsell, 
conductor, sang numbers by Tschaikowsky, Froelich, 
Manny, and Mrs, J. M. Stoddard, who sang the solo parts 
in her compositions. Mrs, Frank Hight was also heard in 
an incidental solo. Lucy Brickenstein accompanied at the 
piano. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Frieda Hempel, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, gave a concert in Buckingham 
Hall, Thursday evening, which was a joy to both critics 
and laymen. When she sang the “Ernani” aria and Proch’s 
“Theme and Variations,” she sang for the student of 
technic and the critic of shading and coloring. To the ear 
trained to appreciate perfection of tone, her singing was a 
delight. When she stood with her arms full of roses, pre- 
sented by some admirer, and sang “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” and “Home, Sweet Home,” she sang for everybody, 
and the tear-filled eyes of eager listeners told better. than 
words that her singing was also a joy to those who know 
only the simple song and its memories. The concert was 
the best given thus far in the Prentzel series, and the ap- 
preciation of the audience of Mme. Hempel’s work de- 
manded encore after encore, which she smilingly gave. She 
opened her program with “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and asked her listeners to join with her, but they, fearing 
to lose one golden note, stood silent while she sang the 
national anthem alone. In Taubert’s “Bird Song,” as well 
as in the two arias, Mme. Hempel had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to display the coloratura properties of her voice. 
and in her own arrangement of “The Blue Danube Waltz” 
it was like feeling the magic of the old melody for the 
first time. The quaint plaintiveness of “When I Was 
Seventeen” was revealed anew at Mme. Hempel’s hands 
and her cradle and love songs were fresh delights. Mme. 
Hempel’s excellent accompanist, Umberto Martucci, played 
two numbers. aiving Tschaikowsky’s “Russian Dance” as 
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an encore.——~Manager Prentzel has interested music 
lovers here with the announcement that he has secured for 
a concert next season Mme. Galli-Curci———The Minis- 
terial Chorus of the Hartford district of the New Eng- 
land Conference of Swedish Lutheran Churches, of which 
Rev. J. Herman Olsson, pastor of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church of Waterbury, is president and manager, gave a 
concert last Sunday evening at Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 
The chorus is composed of seven ministers from various 
parts of the State, its personnel being Rev. J. Herman Ols- 
son, Rev. C. D. Bostrom, of Naugatuck; Rev. Gustav 
Carlson, of Branford; Rev. C. H. Nelson, of New Haven: 
Rey. C, G. Ericson, of Portland; Rev. Samuel Swenson, 
of Georgetown, and Rev. Olaf Lundgren. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Mrs. L. A. Harkness, soprano, 
gave a group of MacDowell songs on a recent Mozart 
Club program; She has a sweet, resonant voice quality.” 
and shows artistic insight——-The Concordia presented an 
informal concert to its regular subscribers on February 7 
at Concordia Hall. The choruses were delightfully sung 
Adolph Hansen conducted.——Louise Clark, a soprano of 
unusual talent, was one of the soloists at the Red Cross 
concert at the Sterling. She was warmly received,.— 
Mrs. L. A. Myers, contralto soloist of the Kingston Pres- 
byterian choir, is meeting with deserved success as a 
teacher, She has classes both here and at Meshoppen, Pa. 
——The Orpheum, “the house with the beautiful organ,” 
has secured Ernest Wood, organist of the Memorial 
Church, as their regular organist. The organist has a rare 
opportunity to introduce good organ literature to the 
masses. Mr. Wood is a soloist of ability 


Rosalie Miller’s Continued Success 


Following hard upon the heels of her recital, Rosalie 
Miller repeated her previous success at a benefit concert in 
Aeolian Hall last Thursday. 

On the same program was the Letz Quartet. The favor 
with which they were received is well deserved, for they 
have created an enviable place for themselves as exponents 
of chamber music. 


LILA ROBESO 


CONTRALTO 


Sixth Season With 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 














Miss Robeson sang Amneris with rich, round tones and 
admirable expression.—New York Tribune. 

Miss Robeson sang the part with real understanding and 
character.—New York Mail. 

She has a fine, well trained voice Brooklyn Eagle 

She sang with certainty of tone Boston Transcript 

Lila Robeson sang with a rich, full voice.—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

Her rich contralto tones are particularly suited to the 
adequate rendition of sacred music.—Cleveland Press 

Miss Robeson has a voice of singular beauty and power 
that almost tempts one to believe its range is illimitable 
Washington Fvening Star 

Together with remarkably fine vocal powers, Miss Robeson 


is a finished actress.-—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Miss Robeson thrilled the audience with the passionate 
vehemence she put into her notes.—Baltimore American 


Miss Robeson gave excellent vocalization of Amneris one 
of the finest, full, large voices that has been advanced 
Chicago Daily News. 


Lila Robeson was the new Azucena and gave 


' . i Sterling 
characterization of this essentially dramatic role Philadel! 
phia Evening Telegraph. 

Lila Robeson, a splendid contralto, sang with a richness 


and strength that were superb.—Albany Irgus 
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Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 
York, etc, Available for Opera, | European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 


Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 
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MME, GIULIA VALDA 


The 
Philharmonic Society 
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The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, gave 
a patriotic benefit concert at the 23rd Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, on October a7th, the entire gross receipts of 
which were donated to the American Red Cross. On De- 
cember 4th the Orchestra played for the soldiers at Camp 
Dix and on December a7th a performance will be given 
at Camp Upton. 











FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 











MUSICAL COURIER 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 
J. FISCHER & BROTHER, NEW YORK 


Deems Taylor 


Arrangements of part songs for women’s voices, each 
one of which has an English version in addition to the 
original Italian, French or German. The songs arranged 
are: “Amarilli mia bella,” by Caccini; “Se Florindo e 
Fedele,” by Scarlatti; “Vergin, Tutto Amor,” by Durante; 
“Widmung” and “Lied der Braut,” by Schumann; “Wind- 
rose,” by Sinding; “Spinnerliedchen,” a German folksong; 
“Zueignung,” by Richard Strauss; “Apres un Réve,” by 
Gabriel Fauré; “Ah, mon berger,” “Chaque chose a son- 
temps” and “Le berger discret,” folksongs of the seven- 
teenth century; “Beau soir,” by Debussy. There are also 
three American songs with English words only: “After 
Sunset,” by Dorothy Herbert; “A Clear Midnight,” by 
Harry Reginald Spier; “Plantation Love Song,” composed 
and arranged by Deems Taylor. These songs have all been 
sung by the Schumann Club of New York, for which they 
were arranged, and by many other similar organizations 
throughout the United States. 


Fay Foster 


Sword and Blossom Songs of Japan, “The Red Heart,” 
“A Nipponese Sword Song.” These have very modern 


and Western harmonies with vocal melodies of great pas- 
sion and earnestness in which several original musical 
phrases of Japanese origin are incorporated. They are 


quite out of the ordinary run of songs and effective in a 
declamatory way. 


Harry Reginald Spier 

“A Clear Midnight,” song with words by Walt Whitman, 
very short and intense, with an elaborate harmonic ac- 
companiment that gives continuity to the broken phrases 
of the vocal melodic recitative. It is an art song of high 
quality and worthy of the poem. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Cesar Cui 

An album of six songs in the well known B. M. Co. 
Edition, and published both for high and low voice. The 
songs are: “Mirage,” “If I Only Could Forget,” “Separa- 
tion,” “Oh, Gentle Wind,” “The Dream,” “Three Birds.” 
These are art songs, moderately difficult, with delightful 
piano accompaniments, and having a style that_is com- 
pounded of the international and the Slavonic. Cesar Cui 
has long been recognized as one of the pillars of Russian 
music. There is a collector’s value as well as a musical 
value in a representative album like this. 


Richard Strauss 

An album of six songs: “Dedication,” “Serenade,” “All 
Souls’ Day,” “Thou Art the Crown,” “Night,” “Spread 
Over My Brow Thy Raven Hair,” with the original Ger- 
man words by various authors and new English versions 
by Charles Wharton Stork. The six songs have been most 
carefully edited, with expression marks of all kinds, by 
Henry Clough-Leighter. Strauss needs no introduction to 
the American public. Most of these songs are familiar to 
the musical public. It is sufficient to call attention to this 
admirable collection in the B. M. Co. Edition. 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO. NEW 
YORK 


John Bartow Montell, Poem by 


“The Reveille,” 
Bret Harte 


This was a war song of 1862, when our country was in 
the midst of its “late unpleasantness.” In order to bring 
it up to date, the composer has changed the words, “the 
Yankee’s answering drum,” to “our country’s answering 
drum.” Otherwise, the poem is exactly as originally writ- 
ten, and the composer has faithfully adhered to the senti- 
ment of the text. As he himself says, “It is a sincere at- 
tempt to catch in music Bret Harte’s war poem.” This 
would be, ordinarily, a praiseworthy feature, but, in this 
case, it is the worst feature of an otherwise excellent and 
stirring composition. With such power of big, sonorous, 
rhythmic melody as Mr. Montell shows in the opening lines 
of this song, it is indeed a pity that he should suddenly 
break his own flow of thought in order to adhere to the 
lines of the poem. This is particularly unfortunate at 
the words “Who shall stay and reap the harvest, When 
the autumn days shall come? But the drum echoed 
‘Come!’” There is a drop before the last phrase from 
upper C sharp to C natural in the lower octave. But for 
such attempts at expressiveness, this would be a fine, stir- 
ring war song. It would be well worth the composer’s 
while to rewrite it. 


Distinguished Musicians at Berumen Recital 


Ernesto Berumen, the young Mexican pianist, had among 
his auditors at his recent successful debut recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, many distinguished persons. These in- 
cluded Marcella Sembrich, Frances Alda, Margaret Matz- 
enauer, Maria Conde, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Edna de 
Lima, Senor de la Huerta, Consul General of Mexico, and 
his entire staff; J. Campbell Phillips and Frank La Forge. 
Mr. Berumen is a pianist of unusual gifts and his work 
thoroughly merited the interest of so distinguished an 
audience. 


May Peterson, Wisconsinite 

Again we have been told, and very recently too, that 
Americans are unappreciative of music and the arts! How- 
ever true that may be of some of us (since I presume 
that the person to whom the remark is attributed must 
have had cause for the statement), it is not generally 
applicable, as was shown in a letter which May Peterson 
has just received, 

One of the Wisconsin women’s clubs, when giving a series 
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of papers on the noted women Of that State, wrote to ask 
Miss Peterson if she would not be its guest on May Peter- 
son day, for they found this plucky and splendid artist 
quite worthy of inclusion in such a list. Regretfully, Miss 
Peterson had to decline, for on that particular day she is 
scheduled to appear at a Red Cross benefit in East Orange, 
N. J., and the dates of her tour do not bring her to Wis- 
consin until later in the season. But when she reaches 
Milwaukee the club has planned to turn out in a body to 
hear her sing. 


Rosina van Dyck-Hageman Entertains 


In her delightful New York studio apartment, Rosina 
van Dyck-Hageman gave a very beautiful and artistic 
entertainment and supper on a Saturday evening recently. 
The place was decorated and made to represent a little 
Bavarian tavern. Among the invited guests were Dr. 
H, H. Evers, Hy Mayer, Hans Unterkircher, Carl Joern, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Braun, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Weil, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Marlow, Mr. and Mrs, E. Falck, Baron 
and Baroness von Kleydorff, Captain and Mrs. Shryner, 
Marie Rappold, Mr. and Mrs. Conrad, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
erts, Mr. and Mrs. Max Smith, the Misses Schreyer, Alice 
Hageman, Max Bloch, Mr. and Mrs. Gygi, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Hirsch, Mr. and Mrs. M. Ophemert, Mme. Berko, 
Mr. Rooday, Mr. and Mrs. Riesenfeld, Bobbie de Zim- 
merman and Annie Friedberg. 





Two Brooklyn Recitals in One Week by Elman 


Mischa Elman had the unusual distinction of giving two 
complete recitals in Brooklyn within five days. On Feb- 
ruary 12, under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, he appeared to a capacity house at the 
Academy of Music on the occasion of his annual recital. 
On Sunday, February 17, he again appeared to a crowded 
house in a benefit concert for the Williamsburg Educa- 
tional Alliance. The reason for the close proximity of 
the dates was due to the fact that Mr. Elman missed his 
Brooklyn recital on January 20, and it was postponed to 
February 12. 














WATCH THIS SPACE 


PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 


An established system for music teachers and those who seek them. 
Creating—Organizing—Service. 
Get in touch with one of our Private Demonstrators or Nor- 
mal Training Teachers and ask for a Free Trial Lesson. 
. We, oe ' Gngoasgned, owe, agreed to ote part of our 
ime in the above way. Information iven on courses 
from beginning to Bachelor of Music pe ” 
ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 
New York City—Briggs, 235 W. 129th St., Ph. Morningside 
1705; Bossing, 1182 Woodyerest Ave., Ph. Melrose 7840 Wwe 
Brehmer, 1669 Holland Ave., Ph. Westchester 820; bore. 
t2 W. rs1st St., Ph. Audubon 1360; Crawford, ago W. 78t! 
St., Ph. Schuyler 5698; Doolittle, 611 W. 127th St., Ph. Morn- 
ingside 7387; Doolittle, Wellington Hotel, Ph. Circle 1066; 
Frederick, 611 W. 1a7th St., Ph. Morningside ; Grant, 
20 sth Ave., Ph. Stuyvesant 3401; Gregg, 20 sth Ave., Ph. 
Stuyvesant 3401; Haire, 4, arrow St., Ph. Spring 5227; 
Heineman, 3671 Broadway, Ph. Audubon 6100; dy, sor ° 
178th St., Ph. Audubon 4193; Lillie, 319 W. s7th St., Ph. 
Columbus 8103; Law, 531 W. r14sth St.; McDonough, Hotel En- 
dicott, 81st St.; Collett, 2042 1g Ave., Ph. Harlem 37; Meyer, 
358 Wadsworth Ave., Ph. St. Nicholas 8711; P ng, 12§ 
W. «roth St., Ph. Morningside 9476; Scott, 449 W. rggrd St., 
Ph. Audubon 7950; Snow, 204 E. 18th St., Ph Seu t 1836; 
Scoville, 2042 sth Ave., Ph. Harlem 34375, Smith, 410 West 
End Ave., Ph. Schuyler 9311; Stone, 35 Washington Ph. 
Spring 343; by 8 W. sth St., Ph. Schuyler 7190; Valen- 
tine, 880 St. Nicholas Ave., Ph. Audubon 1550; Weidtich, 10 
W. 8and St., Ph. Schuyler 2496; Wetche, 206 W. ogth St., 
Ph. Riverside 7510; Zang, 812 Lexington Ave., Ph. Plaza 3718; 
Holy Rosary Academy, 137 2nd St. 
ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 
Brooklyn—Cilley-Langnecker-Wilkinson, 882 E. oth St., 
Ph. Kenmore 428; Dahn, 141 Lafayette Ave., Ph. Tyowens 
1146; Driggs, 15 Clark St., Ph. Main 3268; Duff, 168 Sterlin 
Pl. Ph. Sterling 1506; Jurgeson, 2122 Ditmas St., Ph. Flatbush 
273; Liebman, 1140 St. John’s Pl., Decatur 981; Lowe, 
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45 Clinton Ave.; Miller, 242 Madison St.; Montgomery, 
astern Parkway, Ph. Bedford 1913J; Neymann, 1043 84th 
Ph. Bath Beach 1341; Watt, 94 Prospect Park W., ph. Ss. 
3688); Lawrence, 541 Kosciusko St., Ph. Bushwick 169g. 
ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 
Up-State—Larchmont, Academy of St. Augustus, Ph. 468W; 
Mt Veeumn, Our Lady of Victory Convent, w. Bidecy ‘Ave.; 
New Rochelle, College of New Rochelle; Yonkers, Donnelly, 
58 Morris; Newburgh, St. orgs Academy; Woodhaven, Bill, 
2? Snedker Ave., Is St. omas Academy, Pleasantville; 
eck, 62 Orchard Ave., Rye. 
ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 
New Jersey—East Orange, Eberhard, 77 North rsth, Ph. 
Orange 283J; Englewood, omg 41§ Broad St.; Grant- 
inson, 1425 Broadway, Ph. Bryant 7274; Jersey 
avonia Ave.; Levy, 4° Gardner Ave.; St. 
s Linden Ave.; Newark, Gibby, 328 Sussex 
Ave.; Paterson, Kreamer, 366 7 Ave.; Summit, Scott, 23 
Edgemont Ave.; Weehawken Heights, Acheson, 210 Oak ‘St.; 
Sisters School, 24 Boulevard; West Res York, Koch, 10 Fair- 
view Terrace; St. Mary’s Convent, Gloucester, J. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA TOURS 





Hadley Next Guest Conductor—Heifetz Makes Bow— 


Other News 
Cincinnati, Ohio, February 16, 1918. 
The success which greeted the Cincinnati Symphon 

Orchestra at every appearance on its tour last wee 
was highly gratifying. The swing included Dayton 
and Middletown, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis., and Detroit 
and Battle Creek, Mich. At every performance a ca- 
Pacity audience greeted the famous Cincinnati players, 
and hearty receptions were given both the guest con- 
ductor, Victor Herbert, and the organization under his 
direction. 

At Dayton 


The concert given in Memorial Hall, at Dayton, 
Ohio, drew music lovers from that city and many sur- 
rounding places to hear the orchestra under Herbert's 
direction for the first time there. The program included a 
Beethoven symphony, which was received with warm 
applause. or the benefit of those who were espe- 
cially solicitous Conductor Herbert elaborated the pro- 
gram by his own works. Among these were his 
“Woodland Fancies” and his own orchestration of 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose” and Cadman’s “Land 
of the Sky Blue Water.” The orchestra was com- 
pelled to respond to several encores, and rendered 
some of Herbert’s lighter compositions. 


At Milwaukee 


At Milwaukee one of the largest audiences of the 
season turned out on Tuesday evening, February 12, 
to do honor to the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
its guest conductor, Victor Herbert. The program 
was a well balanced one, nearly all the numbers hav- 
ing been played at Milwaukee during the past few 
months, therefore affording splendid opportunity for com- 
parison of the Cincinnati Orchestra’s playing and 
Conductor Herbert’s interpretation with those of other 
orchestras and leaders appearing there this season. 
The program opened with the “Meistersinger” over- 
ture. Mr. Herbert’s reading of the seventh symphony 
of Beethoven, the one piece heard for the first time 
this winter in Milwaukee, did full justice to the de- 
mands of the master’s most beautiful composition. 


At Battle Creek 


Never was a musical organization received in Battle 
Creek with greater enthusiasm than that which greeted 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on Wednesday 
evening, February 13. The ovation began with the ap- 
pearance of Victor Herbert, and thereafter was almost 
continuous. The first half of the program was clas- 
sical, including Dvorak’s “New World” symphony and 
Saint-Saéns’ symphonic poem, “Rouet d’Omphale.” 
The last half was devoted entirely to Victor Herbert’s 
own compositions, concluding with the intensely pa- 
triotic work, “American” fantasie, which brought 
rounds of cheers and applause. Major General Parker 
and other military notables were there to stand at at- 
tention. Blanche da Costa, soprano, late of the Dres- 
den Opera, was heard in a number of solos and was 
well received. She sang the aria, “Ah, fors’ e lui,” from 
“Traviata,” and was accorded a double encore. 


At Detroit 


On Thursday evening, February 14, the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra gave a concert in Arcadia Hall, 
Detroit, to an audience that tested the capacity of that 
auditorium. The program was peculiarly constructed, 
containing the fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky, ex- 
cerpts from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust,” Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rouet d’Omphale” and Herbert’s “Irish” rhap- 
sody and “American” fantasie. As an encore Cad- 
man’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water” was given, ac- 
cording to Herbert’s arrangement for orchestra, Ac- 
cording to one of the Detroit critics, “The improve- 
ment in the orchestra showed chiefly in clearer outlines 
in all its work, in abstention from the flurries of hys- 
teria, which formerly were its bane, and in studious 
avoidance of mere noise as a substitute for strength. 
There was considerable delicacy in the phrasing at 
times, and a general intelligent response to the ideas 
of the conductor.” 


At Middletown 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on its returning 
swing touched at Middletown, Ohio, where it gave a 
concert on Friday evening, February 15. This was the 
orchestra’s second appearance in Middletown this sea- 
son, and constituted an event of the Art Association 
Concert Series. It was received even more enthusi- 
astically than on the occasion of its first visit last Oc- 
tober. Conductor Herbert was given an ovation by 
one of the largest audiences that has attended the series 
this season, and he seemed to be the idol of the music 
lovers all evening. The orchestra itself seemed to 
play itself into the hearts of the delighted audience, 
who were captivated by Hadley’s “In Bohemia” and 
then thrilled by Herbert’s own compositions, “Eileen,” 
“Forget-Me-Not” and “Air de Ballet.” But the climax 
came with the playing of the “American” fantasie, 
Herbert’s most inspiring patriotic composition, which 
closed the concert in a blaze of enthusiasm. 


Hartzell in Charge of Camp Band 


Alfred Hartzell, former leader of the May Festival 
chorus rehearsals, has been named director of the hos- 
pital band at Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., to 
replace Arthur Byers, former leader, who was injured 
in a fire several weeks ago and is still unable to resume 
work. This musical organization was the old First 
Ohio Infantry Band. 


Jascha Heifetz Makes Bow in Cincinnati 


Jascha Heifetz, the much discussed and sensationally 
proclaimed Russian violinist, made his first_appearance 
in Emery Auditorium on Friday evening, February 15, 
before a large audience composed of genuine music 
followers, the curious and the nationally enthusiastic. 
Before the program had proceeded very far, it was 
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evident that all that had been said of this artist of 
tender years had not been in the least exaggerated. 
Performances such as he gave, considering his age, of 
course, are astonishing and compelling. he reception 
accorded him was most enthusiastic. He was obliged 
to play quite a few encores, and even after the stage 
had been darkened there was a crowd still demanding 
to hear more from him. Andre Benoist played the 
accompaniments, 


Hadley Next Guest Conductor 

The coming week will be a notable one in the Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s season in that it will introduce to 
Cincinnati audiences the next guest conductor of the 
orchestra, Henry K. Hadley, who is scheduled to reach 
the city the early part of the week. Hadley bears an 
enviable record as one of the most successful of the 
younger American composers, his opera, “Azora,” hav- 
ing been recently produced by the Chicago Opera 
Company. His symphony, “North, East, South and 
West,” has been produced by a number of large or- 
chestras of our country. His coming as guest con- 
ductor is looked forward to with happy anticipation 
by lovers of music in Cincinnati. 


Italians to Give Opera 


Italian Consul Ginocchio, Chevalier Tirindelli and 
other Cincinnati Italians arranged last week to have 
the Cincinnati Italian Red Cross Committee under its 
auspices to give the opera “La Gioconda,” in Emery 
Auditorium, on Thursday evening, February 28. The 
cast will include Manuel Salazar, Luigi Bellemolle, 
Natalie Cervi, Pietro de Biasi and Elizabeth Amsden. 
The MacDowell Society is planning to put on the 
“Dance of Hours” as a feature of the performance. 


Other Musical Notes 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music chorus is be- 
ing organized under the direction of Ralph Lyford. 

A joint recital by Romeo and Giacinto Gorno, pian- 
ist and baritone, respectively, was given on Monday, 
February 11. They appeared under the auspices of 
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the Progress Club of College Hill, and the recital was 
held in the home of P. G, Thompson, a stockholder of 
the College of Music and a much interested patron of 
that institution. 

The Madrigal Club, of Miami University, under the 
direction of Aubrey W. Martin, gave its tenth annual 
concert at the University Auditorium Friday evening, 
February 15. The principal soloists were Irene Wol- 
verton, Mabel Meissner, Helen Overman and Mary 
Kelch, soprano, and Floyd Farquaer, sees vs 


First Music Festival in Orlando, Fla. 


The Metropolitan Musical Bureau has arranged with 
Walter Drennen, of Orlando, Fla., the first music fes- 
tival in that State, to take place in Orlando the first week 
in March. Two oratorios, “Creation” and “Stabat Mater,” 
will be given with the following cast: Marie Rappoid, 
soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Reed Mil- 
ler, tenor; Henri Scott, bass-baritone, and Jean Cooper, 
contralto. ; 

Mischa Elman, the popular Russian violinist, will give 
his first recital in the State of Florida as the feature of 
the course. L. T. Grunberg, pianist, and Mme. Rappold 
also will give recitals. 

Gosnell to Sing “Elijah” at Salt Lake City 

Vivian Gosnell, the English baritone, well known for his 
1endition of leading oratorio roles, has been engaged to 
sing “Elijah” when that great oratorio will be given at the 
Salt Lake City Tabernacle on April 5. 

Manager M. H. Hanson announces that Mr. Gosnell will 
sing engagements on his way to and from Salt Lake City. 


Maggie Teyte to Give Recital Here 
Maggie Teyte, the soprano, returns to the New York 
concert stage after an absence of three yeats. She has 
been on an extensive tour in operatic and concert work 
and will be heard in recital at Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of February 28. 
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SONG OF VERMLAND (Swedish Folk Song) 
SONG OF INDIA (Rimsky-Korsakoff) 
TRIOS— Violin, Cello and Piano 

NORWEGIAN SPRING DANCE 
THE RIDING MESSENGER (Danish Folk Song). 
SONG OF THE DALE (Swedish Folk Song) 

QUARTETS—Two Violins, Viola and Cello 
SONG OF VERMLAND (Swedish Folk Song). .net 
NORWEGIAN BRIDAL MARCH t 
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HH’ ory ts repeating itself 
in the present keen revival of public 
interest in the dificult and almost Jost art 
of colorature singing. There is no doubt 
but that this is due to the brilliant advent 
of Madame Galli-Curci. 


LUCY GATES 


has twice substituted for this most recent 
of the great divas; thts, at the personal 
recommendation of Charles L. Wagner, 
manager for Mme. Galli-Curci, who says 
of her, “I consider Lucy Gates the great- 
est American colorature soprano that I 
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SYMPHONIC WEEK ENJOYED 
BY SAN FRANCISCANS 





Minneapolis Symphony Heard in Three Conc-rts— 
Namara Soloist—Hertz Orchestra Plays ior 
Capacity Audience—La Bonte Recital— 
Japanese Music 


San Francisco, Cal,, February 11, 1918 


Under the management of Selby Oppenheimer, the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra was heard in three concerts 
last week, two of them afternoon concerts at the Columbia 
lheatre, and the third a morning concert—10:45 Sunday 
morning—at the Tivoli Opera House. There were also 
two Oakland concerts. 

It offers an interesting problem, the solution of which J 
will not attempt, to observe the difference in the size of 
the audiences which attended these concerts. The two after- 
noon concerts were attended by rather small audiences ; the 
Sunday morning concert filled to overflowing the big 
livoli Opera House. Why? The audience at the Tivoli 
was largely made up of women whose habiliments denoted 
that they would be free to go on a week day as well as 
on a Sunday. The program was no more interesting. 
Same orchestra, same conductor, same prices. And it ren- 
ders the problem all the more complicated that there was 
also a concert of the Hertz Orchestra on Sunday attended 
by a S. R. O. crowd, from which it is certainly fair to as- 
sume that some people must have gone to both concerts, 
morning and afternoon, with barely time for a bite to eat 
between 

lo the genuine music lover this week was like a rare 
festival. (And let me remark here that it is astounding 
how few professional musicians thought it worth while to 
attend these concerts, from which the question arises, Are 
musicians music lovers?) The programs of the Minneapo- 
lis Orchestra were splendid, finely balanced, satisfying, 
beautifully conducted and executed. Oberhoffer gets re- 
sults by pleasant means. He is a delight to watch, and his 
graceful physical expression of the music no doubt adds 
to the pleasure one derives from the hearing of it in that 
it is so graphically descriptive that it gives one an idea of 
what to expect, of what effect is intended. Furthermore, 
the intended effect invariably arrives, and is always de- 
lightful, often thrilling. 

As for criticism of this orchestra, or comparison of the 
playing of this orchestra and that of the Hertz, or com- 
parison of the conducting of Hertz and of Oberhoffer. 
that, | must acknowledge, is quite beyond me. Both or- 
chestras aroused immense enthusiasm. 

The soloists were Werrenrath, Namara and (in Oak- 
land) van Vliet. Werrenrath sang “Vision Fugitive” from 
“Hérodiade,” Massenet, and “Lochinyar,” Chadwick, at the 
first concert, and an aria from the “Marriage of Figaro” 
ahd the prologue to “Pagliacci” at the second concert. On 
both occasions he was very warmly received; nor is that 
to be’ wondered at, for he possesses a splendid vocal equip- 
ment, fine musicianship and a charming personality. 


Mme. Namara, the delightful soprano, sang “Batti, Batti” 
and “Ah, fors e lui,” and, as an encore, a charming French 
thing, an attractive offering and very satisfactorily ren- 
dered. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Closing this week’s orchestral festivities, the Hertz Or- 
chestra gave a Wagner-Tschaikowsky program before a 
capacity audience at the Cort Theatre. The Wagner por- 
tion of the program consisted of selections from “Lohen- 
grin,” “Parsifal,” the “Ring” and “Tristan,” all of them, 
as may well be imagined, splendidly rendered. From 
Tschaikowsky were given the “Nutcracker” suite, theme 
and variations from the third orchestral suite, and the 
“1812” overture. 

One cannot but be surprised at the astonishingly rapid 
results that Mr. Hertz is getting in the making of this new 
erchestra, now only in its second year. He has been 
known these many years as a great “drillmaster,” but even 
so, with the conditions that any far western city offers, and 
to which San Francisco is certainly no exception, the ques- 
tion naturally arises, how is it possible that he has in this 
short time made a first class orchestra? Listening yester- 
day to the work of these men, one was impressed by the 
excellent precision with which they played, also the ex- 
cellence of each individual section, and of the individual 
soloists. No less noticeable is the warmth and sonority of 
tone. It has been the conductor’s task to inspire the men 
with the desire of great accomplishment, and in this he has 
been splendidly successful. Such concerts as that given 
yesterday would be a credit to any orchestra, and a credit 
to the men of which the orchestra is composed. 


Japanese Violinist 


At a recent Red Cross benefit Tadahisa Otani, a Jap- 
anese violinist, offered a program which I was unfor- 
tunately unable to attend. It is worthy of note that the 
Japanese are striving seriously to learn our, Occidental 
methods of music. There are a number of Japanese teach- 
ers here, and an attempt has even been made to start a 
musical periodical, though with what success I do not 
know. 


La Bonte Recital 


Henri la Bonte, the American tenor, was heard in recital 
under the Healy management on February 5, assisted by 
Willem Spoor, pianist, and Gyula Ormay, accompanist. His 
success was of the sort that admits of no divergence of 
opition, nor of any doubt as to the genuineness of it. It 
was perfectly evident that each member of the audience— 
and it was large—was having a good time. 

La Bonte, with his French name, is, however, very evi- 
dently and obviously Anglo-Saxon (or Celtic) American. 
His art is a natural, wholesome art—indeed, one is tempted 
to say that naturalness is his most attractive asset. He 
sings without effort, and as if he were enjoying it. There 
is that about him that gets instantly over the footlights— 
and every one who has been behind the footlights knows 
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what a barrier, what an invisible wall they sometimes are. 
With la Bonte there is none of that feeling. He sings as 
if he were one of the audience, one of a party of friends 
gathered together to have a good time. 

La Bonte gives his audience real art in such a way that 
not one of them has to make an effort to get out of it all 
the real joy that there is in it. 

Mr. Spoor, the Dutch pianist (Holland pianist he is 
called on the program), was a genuine addition to the pro- 
gram. His fine technic and limpidity of tone stamp him as 
an artist of unusual worth. F. P. 
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Will Garroway, the popular youne Los Angeles accom- 
panist, took his first adventure on the turbulent musical 
sea and came into port in proper fashion, on Thursday 
night, when he gave his first recital at Blanchard Hall. 

There is probably no young man more popular in musi- 
cal circles here than Will Garroway. He is very proud 
of the fact that he is a Los Angeles boy and that all his 
work has been accomplished under the guidance of Thilo 
Becker, whom Garroway is anxious to have full credit 
for any measure of success gained. 

The program presented by Garroway was varied and 
offered ample opportunity for the display of technical 
work and for emotional expression. 

In discussing his work, Mr. Garroway is quite candid in 
stating that he has “had to dig” (who has not?) in ac- 
quiring his musical education, and that he has been a 
patient plodder along the artistic high road, and it' is con- 
siderably to his credit that he has made such a fine ad- 
vancement. His program of Thursday night made a 
splendid showing both for his teacher, Mr. Becker, and 
for himself as an artist. : 

Mr. Garroway'’s program was as follows: 

Organ fantasie and fugue in A minor, transcribed by Mr. Garro- 
way, Bach; ballade, op. 38, in F major, nocturne, op. 9, No. 1, in 
BL flat minor, grande polonaise brilliante, op. 22, in E flat, Chopin; 
“Sposalizio,”” concert etude in D flat major, “Dance of the Gnomes,” 
Liszt; “The Chimes,” op. 40, No. 3, Scott; “Ondine,” Debussy; 
nocturne in F sharp minor, Garroway; “Le Vent,” op. 15, No. 2, 
Alkan; caprice, op. 43, No. 6, in B major, Arensky; rhapsodie, op. 
11, No. 3, in C major, Dohnanyi. 

The young artist’s playing of his own nocturne was the 
most satisfactory work of the evening. As a composer, 
he undertook a modest piece of work, a musical some- 
thing, quite within his capabilities, and completed his work 
as a good craftsman should. His modulations between 
the recurrences of the theme are very good, and the re- 
currences were very gracefully accomplished. The noc- 
turne closes with a beautifully executed pianissimo, Which 
has a fine poetic touch. 

One other number in which Mr. Garroway was particu- 
larly successful was Alkan’s “Le Vent.” His execution of 
the chromatics in this number was splendid, and at times 
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was so expressive, that one really fancied the hearing of 
the wind at its caprices. 
_ That there is much in store in the near future for Mr. 
Garroway in a musical way, there can be no doubt. 

The Minneapolis Symphony’s Visit 

Every now and then L. E. Behymer, purveyor of artis- 
tic musical offerings to the public of the Pacific Coast, 
executes an unusually brilliant “coup,” and Manager Behy- 
mer’s bringing of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
the most brilhant stroke yet. 

That orchestra now is gone, and we are the richer in 
musical experience; an experience which has toned up the 
esthetic life of this community to a wonderful degree. 

To review fully, in the space allotted to a correspondent’s 
weekly letter, the four programs presented by the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra during its stay in Los Angeles, is not 
possible ; one must confine one’s writings to observations 
in general. Conductor Oberhofter is a delightful char- 
acter. His unassuming manner, his dignified ‘“camara- 
derie” with his men, and his infinite attention to detail 
result in wonderful effects. Los Angeles was so impressed 
with the man and his work that at the final concert a 
magnificent laurel wreath was presented him, which he 
promptly gave to the men of the orchestra. To win 
higher favor with a cultured audience than that which 
Mr. Oberhoffer gained in Los Angeles does not seem 
possible. 

Czerwonky made a fine impression with his work as 
solo violinist. His own compositions, played as encores, 
were applauded with even greater enthusiasm than was his 
playing of Vieuxtemps’ ballade. 

Mme. Namara, soprano and a California girl, was 
splendidly received on her first appearance here. She was 
deservedly applauded with sufficient enthusiasm to satisfy 
any artist’s best efforts and enough floral offerings were 
bestowed upon her to start a city florist on a day’s busi- 
ness. .Mme. Namara possesses a voice of lovely quality, 
which she uses skilfully. This gift with her captivating 
personality, has made her one of the popular singers of 
the day. 

Van Fleet, the cellist, and Harry Williams, the harpist, 
were each featured and won high recognition from audi- 
ences which appreciated their several efforts. 

U. S. C. Women’s Glee Club 

Director J. P. Dupuy offered the Women’s Glee Club 
of the University of California for the Sunday after- 
noon concert at Trinity Auditorium on February 3. 
This club has been very successful this year in its 
concert work, and maintained its high standard in the 
program presented on Sunday afternoon. The club 
was assisted by Margaret McKee, whistler; Mary Lou- 
ise Perry, soprano; Margaret Dick, contralto: Mar- 
garet de Racken, soprano; Melba Manley, soprano; 
Marion Dolly, violinist, and readings by Bessie Agar. 


Jane Catherwood Resumes Recitals 


Jane Catherwood, who will be remembered pleasantly 
as a former representative of the Musica. CourRiER in 
Los Angeles, after a rest ot two seasons, resumed her 
recital-receptions at the Wiltshire Apartments on Thurs- 
day night, February 7. A large gathering of Mrs. Cather- 
wood’s friends heard a program artistically rendered. 
Mrs. Catherwood’s first group was composed of the 
popular aria from the “Marriage of Figaro,” “Winds in 
the Trees,” by Goring-Thomas; “Un dou Lien,” Delbruck, 
and “Summer,” Chaminade. Her second group included 
“The Dove,” Schindler; “The Snow,” Sigurd Lie; 
“Nymphs and Fauns,” Bemberg, and “The Silver Ring,” 
Chaminade. So pleased were her guests that Mrs. Cather- 
wood responded to an encore, “The Elves,” Mary Turner- 
Salter 

Mrs. Catherwood had the assistance of a trio com- 
posed of Robert Martin Staples, violinist; Robert Al- 
ter, cellist, and Marjorie Hicks, pianist. The trio pre- 
sented an arrangement of the several themes of 
“Thais,” by Robert Alter. The trio also played a 
romance of von Goens, and the “Orientale” of Cui, 
and, as an encore, “The Brook” of Boisdeffre. 

Mr. Alter was heard in two cello solos, Squire’s 
“Dance Rustique’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chant 
d’Inde.” 

Reception for Mr. Godowsky 

Last Sunday afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Spencer 
gave a reception in honor of Leopold Godowsky.  Invita- 
tions were limited to a few friends and to pupils of the 
well known artist couple. 

More than 150 guests assembled in the large music room 
with its high raftered ceiling and enjoyed a_ program 
given by two of Mr. Spencer’s pupils, Bernice Berry and 
Catherine Bailey, following which Mr. Godowsky played 
Blumenfeld’s etude for the left hand alone, which was 
specially written for him by the noted Russian composer ; 
his own arrangement of Chopin’s E flat minor etude also 
for the left hand alone: Balakirew’s “Islamy” fantasie and 
his own quaint “Iiumoreske,” the latter being one of 
iorty-six new “Teaching” pieces now in the press. Fol- 
lowing the reception Mr. and Mrs. Spencer gave a dinner 
in Mr, Godowsky’s honor, aiter which the evening was 
spent in playing some of Mr. Spencer’s compositions, 
which are now in the press of G. Schirmer and_ will 
shortly appear, and in Mr. Go dowsky’s playing of innumer- 
able interesting works froin his own pen. 


Phoebe Ara Bowler’s Introductory Recital 

A large audience of interested people gathered in 
Blanchard Hall on Saturday night, January 26, to hear the 
introductory recital of Phoebe Ara Bowler. Miss Bowler 
is one of the “coming” piano recitalists in the real sense 
of the word, for she belongs to the coming generation, 
those coming just after the artists of the present day. For 
the last three years she has been giving drawing room re- 
citals, with one aim always in view—her aim to give a re- 
cital in a recital hall, and to a Los Angeles audience, and 
her dreams have come true with her recital of Saturday 
night. Miss Bowler has been commended highly by a num- 
her of the suburban newspapers in towns where she has 
appeared, so that she was not entirely unknown before her 
present appearance, and her recital of Saturday night 
proved that her out-of-town critics had not overestimated 
her talents in their laudatory critiques. A number of well 
known musical people were present to hear the program, 
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which included numbers from Haydn, Chopin, Liszt, Pas- 
cal and MacDonald. Miss Bowler is a pupil of Julian 
Pascal, y yp 
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On February 4, the Nevada Musical Club presented 
the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, Louis 
Persinger and Horace Britt, soloists. The program 
opened with Debussy’s quartet for Strings, of which 
difficult and abstruse work a notably fine production 
was given. The large and distinguished audience pres- 
ent was deeply impressed with the perfect ensemble 
and the fine tone and intonation with which this work 
was given. These same characteristics were also noted 
in the other ensemble numbers of the program: Sara- 
bande and allegro for flute, viola and piano, Leclair; 
“Petite” suite for flute, violin and piano, Cui, and the 
Dohnanyi quintet for piano and strings. This latter 
composition was played with great brilliancy and 
proved a delightful offering. 

Horace Britt, who appeared as soloist, was heard in 
Lalo’s intermezzo and Popper’s “Serenade _Espagnole.” 
He is a cellist of sterling worth, a musician of large 
temperament, an adequate technical equipment, and 
taste in interpretation. He was warmly received. 

Louis Persinger, the noted violinist, was heard in an 
air by Bach, “In the Time of Roses,” Reichardt-Per- 
singer, and “Danse Tzigane,” Nachez. His playing 
was received with every manifestation of delight. The 
great beauty of his tone, the clarity of his technic and 
the musicianly quality of his interpretations were in- 
stantly recognized. 

Those appearing upon this program were: Louis 
Persinger, first violin; Louis Ford, second violin; Louis 
Rovinsky, viola; Horace Britt, cello; Gyula Ormay, 
piano; Elias Hecht, flute. Management, Jessica Col- 
bert. 
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The Apollo Club, William H, Boyer, director, held 
its second concert of its tenth season in the Public 
Auditorium on February 5, and the work of the chorus 
was admirable throughout. The program contained 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “A Song of Liberty” and 
Schultz’s “Fore ‘st Harps.” Particularly appealing was 
Dudley Buck’s “Chorus of Spirits and Hours,” in which 
number Theo Karle, the tenor, was also heard. Mr. 
Karle, who was the soloist of the evening, sang 
Lehmann’s “Ah, Moon of My Delight” and Handel’s 
“Care Selve.” His art aroused a furore of enthusiasm. 
Mr. Karle’s accompanist was William Stickles, who 
“gave complete satisfaction. The club’s accompani- 
ments were well played by Edgar E. Coursen and Wil- 
liam C. McCulloch, pianists, and Ralph W. Hoyt, or- 
ganist. The audience was made up of 3,000 music 
lovers. 

Leopold Godowsky, pianist, favored Portland with a 
superb recital on February 4, at the Public Auditorium. 
First came Schubert’s impromptu in B flat. The other 
numbers were from the pens of Brahms, Chopin, Hen- 
selt, Blumenfeld, Sieadelusaher Lest. Moszkowski, Go- 
dowsky and Schubert-Tausig. There was the usual 
large audience and the usual ovation for the distin- 
guished pianist. The recital took place under the local 
direction of Carrie F. Heppner, honorary president of 
the Monday Musical Club. 

Participants in recent club programs have been Le- 
nore Gregory, violinist; Blanche Cohen, pianist; Rose 
Coursen-Reed, contralto; Geraldine Coursen, accompa- 
nist, and Edith Woodcock, pianist, all of whom ap- 
peared before the Monday Musical Club, and Lucien 
E. Becker, organist, and Dom Zam, baritone, who 
were heard by the MacDowell Club. The programs 
were first class and all the participants won much ap- 
plause. Fe 
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Sacramento enjoyed a rare treat Thursday night in the 
Sage es of Yvette Guilbert, famous interpreter of song 
Mme. Guilhert was ably assisted by Emily Gresser, vio 
linist, and Maurice Eisner, accompanist. 

We note with pleasure the success Amparito F arrar is 
Eastern states. Miss Farrar is a Cali- 
with Mrs. Charles 

Sacramento Satur- 


enjoying in the 
fornia girl and began her studies 
Wering. who is now president of the 
day Club. 

Orley Lee, violinist, who has recently established a 
studio here, gave a very interesting recital, January 209 
before the members of the Tuesday Club. This was one 
of the most interesting and enjoyable afternoons the club 
has presided over this season 

Two recitals were given this week by Wilmot Goodwin, 
Florence Austin, violinist, and Lee Cronican, 
These affairs were under the auspices of the 

R. 


Ladies of the G. A. 
J. P.M 


baritone. 
pianist. 
Edward Roby Circle, 





DENVER, COL. 











Mrs. MacDowell lectures at the Wolcott Auditorium 
on February 8, and local recitals abound throughout the 
week. 

The MacDowell Club program was furnished by Jenny 
Caldwell, Winne Meany, Mmes, Swissaert, Alexander, 
‘hambers. 

At Knight-Campbell’s Auditorium the Ringuest students 
gave a recital. Participants were Misses Erickson, Quéry, 
Rystrand, Bruce, Messrs, Nelson, Wepf, McCrimmon, 
Youngs. 

At the same auditorium on Monday, February 4, Flor- 
ence Abramowitz presented Lillian Mahany, Minnie Wein 
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berg, Hazel Engel, Mathilde Prezant, Leoni Fraser and 
Miriam Savage, all talented young singers; also two stu- 
dents from David Abramowitz’s violin school, namely, Sam 
Chernyk and Albert Weinberg. 

The Piano Study Club met with Dulce Grossmeyer. 

Mrs. Flournoy ices presented in recital Helen Guild, 
Colette Conway, Fifi Spandow, Nellie Woodward. Miss 
Spandow’s stunning pianistic equipment has received ‘men- 
tion in the Musicat Courter columns prior to this issue, 
but her musical and technical growth deserve notice. She 
progresses steadily in the things needed for a big pianist. 
She gave as her numbers Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie, also 
his “Nightingale,” a Nemerowski mazurka, a Bach prelude 
and fugue, a MacDowell etude and a manuscript nocturne 
by Mrs. Rivers, dedicated to the player. Miss Guild also 
played, with fire, power and ale singing tone, a Rach- 
maninoff prelude, a Liszt nocturne and a manuscript concert 
waltz, Miss Conway gave with intelligence and crystal 
clarity a serenade of Sibelius, Miss Woodward played 
Mendelssohn’s “Serenade” and “Giojoso” and a charming 
little lullaby of her own composition. The power, beauty 
of tone, clean phrasing and intelligent pedaling of these 
four players was conspicuous. Lorena Leech added va- 
riety and pleasure to this recital with two recitations. She 
is a dramatic student under Miss Howell. 

Nelda Felter, violinist of the New Denver Conservatory, 
married Lee R. Blackwell a few days since. Mrs. Black- 
well is talented, pretty, popular, a member of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and a successful teacher. Denver hopes 
that marriage wi!l not stop her professionalecareer, 

Social and musical circles are busy giving “the glad 
hand” to Clarence Reynolds, who arrived in Denver a week 
ago. Mr. Reynolds’ wife and child are in Florida for the 
winter, and will come to Denver in June. Mr, Reynolds is 
most enthusiastic over the new organ and pronounces it 
a triumph of the builder's art. BA SR, 
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STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New_York. 
SINGE RS—Susanne Baker atson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George emus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 
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With deep pleasure a large audience listened to Beetho- 
ven’s colossal fifth symphony by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra last Thursday evening at the Municipal 
Opera House. Under the baton of Alfred Hertz, an in- 
spired reading swayed not only his audience, but, to judge 
by the expression of many faces, the musicians as well. 
The second part of the program was opened by the virile 
symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” by Jean Sibelius. Then 
came Debussy’s delicately beautiful Prelude, “Afternoon 
of a Faun,” composed in 1892, The remaining number 
was a brilliant composition by the modern French com- 
«+ Florent Schmitt, “Rapsodie Viennoise,” described as 

“Valse of the Viennese type,” and heard in Oakland for 
the first time. The National Anthem, so ardently con- 
ducted by Mr. hertz that it inspires many persons to 
sing, brought the program to a close. This was the fourth 
concert of the series of six for this season, all of them 
being under the efficient management of Miss Z. W. Potter 
and sponsored by the music section of the Oakland 
Teachers’ Association. 

Art Association Concerts 


These Sunday free concerts, under the direction of 
Maude Graham, are weekly attracting crowds of people to 
the Municipal Art Gallery. Last Sunday the Rev. Wm. 
Day Simonds, learned minister of the First Unitarian 
church, gave an impressive address on “Art Education in 
France as a Lesson to Oakland,” in which he told how 
all artists are cared for and appreciated throughout France 
as in no other country. He wants Oakland to awaken to 
her wonderful possibilities for artistic expression; there 
being, in his opinion, no reason why she should not be 
the educational capital and the art center on the Pacific 
Coast. We should do something to perpetuate the memo- 
ries of those great men who once lived in our midst; men 
known the world over, whose monuments ought to grace 
our public buildings, our plazas—men like Edward Roland 
Sill, Joaquin Miller, Edward Markham, and others. 

The following musical numbers were given: Aria, “M 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” (from “Samson and Delilah”), 
Marion Holmes Nash, Mrs. E. M. Pomeroy at the piano. 
Piano solos: Mazurka, op. 6 (Chopin); “Slumber Song” 
(Zech); Scottish tone picture (MacDowell), Irene Mc- 
Craith. Songs: “A Spirit Flower” (Campbell-Tipton) ; 
“Mattinata” (Tosti); “The Shore Lark” (Walter Morse 
Rummel), Mrs. Nash, Mrs. Pomeroy at the piano. Piano 
solos: Nocturne, E flat (Chopin); waltz, E sharp minor 
(Chopin), Miss McCraith. 


Leopold Godowsky in Recital 


A rearrangement of the Californian tour of Leopold 
Godowsky, the great pianist, made possible a concert in 
Oakland last Friday am February 1. With her praise- 
worthy enterprise, Miss Z. W. Potter presented him at 
the Municipal Opera House in a magnificent program 
which was listened to with the deepest attention by many 
music lovers and students of the piano. 


Chamber Music 


The exquisite programs that have been rendered by the 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society at Ebell Hall during 
the season have been a revelation to many and a keen de- 
light to those who appreciate this type of ensemble music. 
A splendid program was given on January 14, consisting 
of the following: String quartet, major, Ravel ; suite, 
B minor, flute and strings, Bach; trio, B major, op. 8, 
piano, violin and cello, Brahms. This series of chamber 
music concerts is under the exclusive management of Miss 
Z. W. Potter. The fourth and last concert is booked for 
February 7. 

Clarence Eddy at First Presbyterian Church 


lestifying to the popularity of the services at the above 
church, the writer began to despair of getting a seat last 
Sunday evening when the Rev. Frank M. Silsley gave the 
first of a series of addresses on the “Follies of Modern 
Vanity,” when he asks the question: “Why is the ‘ jazz’ 
type of woman more popular than the serious and earnest 
woman?” But what particularly attracted the writer 
were the musical numbers, which form a great part of 


February 21, 1918 
the services of this progressive church, for, besides solo- 
ists, a large vested choir has recently been installed and 
Mr. Eddy always gives an organ recital at the conclusion 
of the evening services. On this occasion the following 
numbers were played: Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Wagner 
(arranged by Clarence Eddy) ; “An Evening Idyll,” Gatty 
Sellars (dedicated to Clarence Eddy); “The Minster 
Bells,” H. A. Wheeldon; “The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier,” 
G. B. Nevin; “Liberty March” (new), J. Frank Frysinger 
(dedicated to Clarence Eddy). E. A. T. 





TACOMA, WASH. 











The Liberty Theatre presented by the War Depart- 
ment to the men of Camp Lewis, and which is said 
from its dimensions to be one of the largest opera 
houses in the world, was formally opened February 1, 
at the Tacoma Army Camp, with a concert of such 
quality as belongs to the most cultured and advanced 
of music centers. It set the pace for a high grade of 
entertainments, which the Government is preparing to 
furnish for the men of the American army, and it was 
received in a manner that showed how appreciative 
of, and responsive are the soldiers to, the best in 
music. 

Packing the huge auditorium they presented a solid 
phalanx of men in uniform, and their applause was like 
a mighty storm that grew in intensity as the evening 
advanced. With the rising of the stage curtain a 
splendid picture was presented. The Tacoma Orpheus 
Club, numbering forty members, was banked back of 
the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra of fifty men and a 
woodland stage setting made a beautiful effect. The 
orchestra was under the direction of Conductor John 
M. Spargur. With the first note of the opening “Star 
Spangled Banner” the big audience rose, the soldiers 
standing at attention until the National Anthem was 
ended, 

Brig. Gen. F. S. Foltz, commander of the canton- 
ment, addressed the soldiers, congratulating them on 
their splendid gift from the Government, and intro- 
ducing to them Manager Edward S. Braden, who has 
been called from active managerial work in New York 
City to assume charge of the new theatre. 

The program under Mr. Spargur’s brilliant direction 
was given its full meed of appreciation by the audience. 
Tschaikowsky’s splendid symphony, No. 4, formed the 
principal orchestral offerin The soloist for the Or- 
pheus Club was Ernest E, Bastard, tenor, and the ac- 
companist, Rose Karasek. 


Notes 


The second midwinter concert by students of the 
Puget Sound College and Conservatory of Music was 
given January 29 in the chapel auditorium under direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert L. Schoefield, dean of the college. 

Flora Collins, pianist, was presented in recital by 
the Aquinas Academy of Music, January 30, at Aquinas 
Hall. She was assisted by Dorothy McKeowan, vio- 
linist. 

Pupils of Florence Poncin entertained at a delight- 
ful musicale in her studio February 2. 

An interesting program was arranged for the soldiers 
of the Depot Brigade, January 28, at Camp Lewis, b 
the Fine Arts Studio Club, o Tacoma. Soloists with 
the club were Maude Kandle, soprano; Mary Kilpat- 
rick, pianist, and Agnes Lyon, violinist. 

Mrs. Hubert Whitehead, lately of Hollywood, Cal., 
was piano soloist at the opening Assembly, January 
29, of the Twentieth Century Club, of aaa: Sh oa 





SAN DIEGO, CAL. 











A splendid reception greeted the two local artists at 
the last local recital of the Amphion Club at the 
Wednesday Club. Ida Simmons Ferris, pianist, has 
recently come here to make this city her home and 
already has appeared in recital at the First M. E. 
Church to a large invited audience, at which time this 
correspondent wrote fully of her success, which she 
repeated on this occasion. As Ida Simmons, Mrs. 
Ferris was associated with the late Edward MacDowell 
both as pupil and assistant teacher, and at that time 
did much concert work through the East. 

The vocalist of the afternoon was la Rue Hewes, 
who now is one of our most popular tenors, possess- 
ing as he does a singularly delicate and delightful tenor 
of the real chamber music quality—the tenor of the 
salon—intimate and persuasive and at its best in the 
portrayal of the sentimental mood. 

Both artists submitted attractive programs. Mrs, 
M. D. Hesse was a sympathetic accompanist for the 
singer. te & 





REDLANDS, CAL. 











Te octet Spinet afternoon was in charge of Dean 
C, E. Hubach, of the University of Redlands. A very 
attractive program was presented by the Girls’ Glee Club 
under the etficient baton of Dean Hubach; Irene Findley, 
violinist, and Ruth Johnson, pianist, artist-students in the 
department of fine arts. 

The churches contribute largely to the musical fare in 
Redlands, two recent examples being special musical 
services, one at the Methodist Church, in charge of Rus- 
sell E. Booker, the other at the Presbyterian Church, in 
charge of Roy Stone Kendall. L. W. S. 
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